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PREFACE. 

In the following work an attempt has been made to give as 
complete an account of modem Optics, including the labours of 
.Gauss, Listing, Maxwell, Helmholtz and Abb^, as could be com- 
pressed within the limits of a single volume ; at the same time 
much that is of interest and importance, both theoretical and 
practical, has been necessarily omitted. The subjects have been 
treated as far as possible in a natural order, beginning with the 
simplest and advancing to the most general and complex. Thus 
the reflexion and refraction of single rays of light are considered 
before the corresponding properties of pencils, and the complete 
approximate theory of lenses is given before the theory of caustics 
and aberrations, and these before the general theory of thin 
pencils. The detailed consideration of heterogeneous media, which 
may be said to fall outside the province of optics, has been 
postponed to the last chapter. Gauss* theory of lenses has been 
worked out completely by elementary geometrical methods, so as 
to bring it within the reach of all students ; while, at the risk of 
some repetition, his own elegant analysis has been given in a 
separate chapter. Before treating the refraction of thin optical 
pencils after the manner of Maxwell, a short account of the 
general properties of all thin pencils which are not systems of 
normals, has been introduced. I append a list of the most 
important memoirs and treatises relating to this subject, most 
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VI PREFACE. 

of which I have been able to consult. The list has no pretence to 
completeness ; for numbers of memoirs have been so often incor- 
porated into text-books that it is not necessary to specify them in 
particular. I would mention Lloyd's "Treatise on Light and 
Vision," a most valuable though scarce work, as having been of 
special service; the chapter on spherical aberration and the 
general description of the instruments have been derived mainly 
from this treatise. Cayley's Memoirs on Caustics, Maxwell's papers 
on Thin Pencils, Helmholtz' Physiologische Optik and Abba's 
papers on the microscope, have formed the basis of the sections 
dealing with these various subjects. 

Any notifications of inaccuracies or suggestions which may add 
to the usefulness of the work will be most gratefully received. 

R S. HEATH. 

Mason College, BiBMiNaHAM. 
April, 1887. 
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CHAPTER I. 

The nature and general properties of Light, 



1. Light may be defined as the external conditiona which, 
acting through the instrumentality of the eyes, produce in the 
brain the sensation called sight. At various periods in the 
history of the science of Optica different and sometimes conflicting 
theories have been advanced to explain the nature of light. It is 
now usually supposed that light consists of vibrations of a highly 
elastic solid medium pervading all space, which has been pro- 
visionally called the cether. But, though opinions respecting the 
nature of light have been divided, there are a few of its leading 
properties which have been amply established by experience and 
are universally recognised as fundamental and dependent upon no 
hypothesis whatever ; and any theory on the nature of light has 
to fiimiah a satisfactory explanation of these properties before it 
can be accepted. The province of Geometrical Optics is to deduce 
by the methods of geometry the consequences of these general 
properties and thereby to explain the less obvious modifications 
which light undergoes, and to apply them to the construction of 
instruments for the improvement of our sight and the examination 
of objects too minute or too distant to be seen distinctly by the 
naked eye. 

2. Any space through which light can pass, whether it be 
occupied by matter or not, is called a medium. In any homo- 
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geneous medium light travels with uniform velocity iu straight 
lines. 

Light consists of separable and independent parts. If part of 
the light proceeding from a luminous body be intercepted by an 
opaque obstacle, this will not in any way affect the remaining 
portion which is allowed to pass. Also, in general, light from two 
independent sources may travel along the same path without 
interference. These two experimental facts show that light is 
capable of a quantitative measurement. For the present we shall 
suppose that the light with which we are dealing is all of the same 
kind and homogeneous, and that its quantity or intensity is 
measured in terms of some fixed standard. 

When light travels through any medium of which we have 
cognisance, part of it is absorbed by the medium, and only part 
of it is transmitted. But in what follows, unless the contrary be 
stated, the media will be supposed to be perfectly transparent, that 
is, they will transmit the whole of the light incident upon them. 

It will often be convenient to consider the portion of light 
which travels along some particidar line in the medium apart froi 
the rest; such a portion of light is called a ray, and it will I 
BUpposed to have the form of an indefinitely slender cone, whof 
axis is the line in question. A collection of rays which durinjf 
their course never deviate far from some fixed central ray is caJled 
a, pencil of rays, and the fixed central ray is called the axis of the 
pencil. If the rays of a pencil meet in a point, that point is called 
the focus of the pencil. 

As we shall have continually to mention the eye in the course 
subsequent investigations, it may be well here to refer very briefly 
to the theory of the eye; the details of the theory cannot be given 
till later. The pencil of rays proceeding from a point and limited 
by the aperture of the pupil, is by the crystalline lens of the e; 
brought to a focus on the retina, and the point is seen by mi 
of such an image on the retina. Each point of a surface gives 
corresponding image, and thus we are enabled to form a mental 
picture of a surface. 

3. Observation leads us to distinguish certain bodies, which 
may be called self-luminous, whose presence is necessary to excite 
our organs of sight. Bodies which in themselves are not luminous 
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become luminous in the presence of a aelf-luminous body and are 
then visible to us. This distinction ia immaterial for our present 
purpose however ; in treating of the emission of hght from a body 
it will not be necessary to consider whether the body is self- 
Imninous or luminous through the presence of other bodies; the 
laws of emission are the same in both cases. 

Let dQ be the quantity of light emitted by a bright point or 
an indefinitely small element of a bright surface, within a small 
cone of solid angle rfto, whose vertex is at the origin of light and 
whose axis is in a given direction, then the intensity of the 

emission of light in that direction may be measured by j— . 

A bright body emits light in all directions, but the intensity of 
emission is different for different directions. The law of emission 
is given by a well-known experiment. Luminous bodies appear of 
the same brightness whatever be the inclination of the bright 
surface to the line of sight. Thus if a cylinder of silver be heated 
till it becomes luminous and taken into a dark room, it cannot be 
distinguished from a perfectly flat bar ; and similarly, a luminous 
sphere (Uke the sun as seen through a mist) appears like a flat 
disc. The same experiment is true of the intensity of the heat 
rays radiated from a hot body ; in this form it is intimately 
associated with the Theory of Exchanges. 

This experiment shows that the intensity of emission of light 
from any element of a bright surface in any direction is proportional 
to the cosine of the inclination of the direction of emission to the 
tMrmal to the eleineiit of the surface. 

kFor suppose that a bright body is viewed through a tube of 
all aperture ; when the tube is directed so that the element of the 
ght surface seen is normal to the line of sight, let the area of the 
ment be w. Then when the tube ia directed so that the normal 
Che element of the bright surface seen through the tube makes 
angle with the line of sight, the area of the element will 
be a sec B. Lelf{0) be the intensity of emission per unit area in a 
direction making an angle with the normal to the element ; then 
whole amount of light transmitted to the eye when the element 

led to the line of sight at an angle iB m sec . f{0). 
Bat this, by experiment is independent of 6, and therefore 
/(«) « cos 9. 
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4. Let dS be the area of an element of the bright surface and 
let fidS denote the intensity of the light emitted in the direction 
of the normal to the element. Then ft may be called the 
intrinsic brightness of the element. 




Let AB be the element, OZ the normal to it, and let OP be a 
direction making an angle with the normal OZ, and such that 
the plane POZmakea an angle with a given fixed plane through 
OK Describe a small cone whose axis is OP, and let the solid 
angle of the cone be dw. Then the quantity of light emitted 
within this small cone is fjdS cos & dot, or fidS cos 6 sin d6 dif>. 

The whole quantity of light emitted by the element dS in all 
directions will therefore be 



/idS 1 1 sin 
the limits of integration being 



* cos ddBdi)), 



= to (^ : 

= to e- 



= 2x1 

4-r 



This gives on integration, 

fidS Stf . J or fiTrdS. 

Hence if we denote the whole quantity of light emitto 

by the element per unit area by fi, the intensity of emissiol 

per unit area in a direction making an angle 8 with the nonsd 

will be /*'/"■ - <^**^ ^1 ^''^^ therefore the intrinsic brightness is fi'/w. > 

Similarly, if ^" denote the quantity of light emitted in i 
directions from a luminous point, the intensity of emission in s 
direction will be fiffttr. 
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5. If dQ be the quantity of light which falls on a small 
area dA of an illuminated surface surrounding a given point of 

the surface, then -r^ is called the intensity of illumination of the 

surface at that point. 

We shall now find the illumination of a small area dA due 
to an element of any bright surface dS. Let be the centre 
of the element of the luminous surface and C the centre of the 
illuminated area dA, and let OC = r. Let be the inclination 
of OG to the normal at 0, and <^ that of OC to the normal at C, 

Then if dA subtend a solid angle d© at 0, the quantity of 
light it receives will be fidS cos d(o, where fi is the intrinsic 
brightness of the element. 

-r> X J dA cos 6 
But da) = -= — —; 

and therefore the quantity of light received by dA firom the 

element dS is 

TCI y A cos cos (b 
fi d8 dA -^ — -, 

This is symmetrical with regard to the two elements, and 
would therefore represent the quantity of light received by 
dS from the element dA, were it of intrinsic brightness /i. 

Let da be the solid angle subtended at C by the bright 
element dS, so that 

, dS cos 

then the illumination of dA due to the element dS is 

fida cos ^. 

6. The illumination of a small area dA due to any finite 
sorfiEU^ of uniform brightness may now be found. 

Take any small element of the bright surface about a centre 0, 
and as before let da be the solid angle subtended by it at the 
centre G of the illuminated area. Let (f> be the angle between 
the line OG and the normal at 0. Then the illumination due to 
the bright element is 

dl = fi cos if} da. 
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Describe a sphere of unit radius with C as centre ; this will 
cut the small coae subtended at G by the element of area, in a 
section whose area is da ; hence d<r cos <^ will be the projection of 
this small section on the plane of the illuminated area at G, and 
may be denoted by tier ; then 

dl = fidm. 

By integration we arrive at the following method of determining 
the illumination of a small area at G due to any finite bright 
surface. 

From G draw radii to all points of the boundary of the bright 
surface as seen from G, forming a conical surface. Let the part 
of the surface of the sphere of unit radius whose centre is C, 
intercepted within the eone, be projected on the plane of the area 
at G. If or be the area of the projection, the illumination of ths 
area will be given by the equation 

Ex. To find the illumioation due to a spherical luminary. 

Let a be the semi- vertical angle of the cone whose vertex is at the centra, 
of the area and which envelopes the hright sphere. The curve in which this 
cone cuts the sphere of unit radius is a circle whose radius ia sin a. Henos 
if d be the zenith distance of the luminary, the illumination on a smaO 
horizontal area is 

/=fin- sin^ a cos B. 

7. Objects appear equally bright at all distances. 

The apparent brightness of an object may be measured by the 




whole quantity of light entering the eye from the object divided'] 

by the area of the picture of the object on the retina of the eye. I 

Let P be any point of the object, p the corresponding point of J 

the picture on the retina ; then it will be shown afterwards that j 
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the line Pp passes through the fixed point 0, the optical centre of 
the eye, 

Let S be the area of a small object and s that of the picture 
and let OP = R, Op = r. Then S : ij" - s : r'. 

Now the quantity of light entering the eye is /iSeo/I^, where « 
is the area of the aperture of the eye. This may be written 
/iSiw/]-*; hence, dividing by s, we get the intrinsic brightness of the 
image, which is equal to /j.w/r'. 

We shall assume for the present that as the eye adjusts itself to 
different distances, r does not change. 

Thus the apparent brightness is independent of the distance of 
the object. 

The area of the aperture of the eye changes according to the 
brightness of the light. But if we suppose the aperture to remain 
the same, as the object is removed, no change in brightness has 

tm place, so that the aperture does not need farther adjust- 
When the object is very distant the area of the picture on the 
gets to be very small indeed, so that the nerves of the retina 
cannot distinguish it from a point. In this case the brightness 
must be measured simply by the quantity of light ; and therefore, 
I the same investigation, the brightness vanes inversely as R'. 



A small white surface being placed horizontally on a table, and illumi- 

d b J a lamji or oaudle placed at a givon horizontal distanca a, »how that 

B height of the flame iroia the table which will give the greatest possible 



If candles of equal brightnesa be placed at the angular points of a 
t polygon, prove that a small plane area placed at the centre of the 
1 will be equally bright ou both aides, whatever bo the orientation 
ypliuw. 

An elliptic arc bounded by the major axis 2a is illuminated by a 

Cbt point at the focus S^ show that the illumination is a minimum at 

t P such that SP=ia, if the eccentriuity be greater than ft. Investigate 

Ktba {wints of maximiun and minimum illumioatiou when a is less than §. 
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4. If g be the measore of the Olnmination at anj point of a iMnriioDial |i^ 
plane caosed by the sky sappoaed anifonnl v brig^t^ and ^ the fllnmiiiatko 
where the brig^tneaa varies as the cosine of the aenith distance (the aenitli 
brightneas being the same in both cases), show that ^^iq- 

5. A brig^ point is ^aced at a distance r bom the centre of a ^hen 
whose radios is a. Show that the average iDamination of the sm&oe of 
fhe^»haeis 

a*' r-a 

6. A carve is iUmninated by a bright point in its own plane. If the 
ilhnnination is the same at every point, show that the equation to the carve 
is f^^a^sin 2^, or else a drde: In what relation do the two acdntions stand 
to (ne another ? 

7. An infinitdy long huninoos vertical sirai^t line stands on a horinmtal 
table. Sbcfw that the illmnination at a point <m the taUe digfamt r firain> 
the foot of the Imninoos line varies inversely as r. 

8. Find the form of a sor&ce ci revolution sach that it may be nniformly 
illmninated by lig^t proceeding from a point in its axis, and show that the 
iDamination will still be oniform, if the sor&ce scatter partially, but 
uniformly, ihe light incident on it. 

9. A laminoos point is placed on the axis of a truncated conical shell ; 
prove that the whole illomination of the surface of the shell varies as 

whereoiyOgaretheradiiof the circular ends of the shell and (^c^ the distances 
of the luminous point from their plane. 

10. A right cone of vertical angle 26 is described about a given self- 
luminous sphere, and at the points of the sphere in which the axis of the 
cone cuts it, tangent planes are drawn ; prove that the mean illumination 
of that part of the cone which is enclosed between these two planes varies 

ascos^coe*^. 
z 

11. A right cone, the radius of whose base is to its height as 1 : »J2 stands 
on a table and its surface is uniformly self-luminous ; show that the iUmni- 
nation on the table at a distance from the axis of the cone equal to its 
height, is 

12. A uniformly bright isosceles triangle is placed with its plane vertical 
and its base on a horizontal table. Prove that the illumination at a point 
of the table such that the line joining to ihe middle point of the base 
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s perpendicular to the base and equal to half of it, varies as 

IT a .a 

cos~i 



4 (262 -a2)* 6^2' 

irhere 2a is the length of the base, and b that of either side. 

13. A uniformly bright area, in the form of a quadrant of a circle, has 
me of its bounding radii in a given plane to which the plane of the quadrant 
is at right angles; prove that the curves of equal illumination on the 
^ven plane are found by eliminating (j) between rsm<l)—acoa{6-<f)), and 

»«coe2de*^*"'>'^**"*=(r2+a2)sm2<^. 

14 Two non-intersecting surfoces wholly within view of one another 

Eire bounded by circles in parallel planes perpendicular to the straight line 

joining the centres of the circles. The distance c between the planes is large 

compared with the radii a and b of the circles. Show that, if one of the 

BurfEu^es be uniformly Ixmiinous, the intensity of illxmiination being C per 

unit area, the total amount of light intercepted by the other surface is 

approximately 

_^a252f a^+l^ a^+b^ + Sa^m 

'^~^V — ^ ^ ^J' 

15. A bright sphere rolls rapidly on a table along a circle whose centre 
is A, Show that the curves of equal apparent illumination are concentric 
circles, the apparent illmnination on any one being 



«• Jo(l- 



de 



where (l-i&2)l=_j and /, F would be the illuminations at the points on 
the circle nearest to and furthest from the sphere if it were at rest. 




I 



8. Whem a ray of light travelling in one medium is incident 
on the surface of another medium, it is usually divided into thi 
separate portions which behave in different manners. 

(i) A portion is reflected back into the original medium, 
in a direction determined according to a certain law. 

(ii) Another portion passes into the new medium, having its 
direction changed according to another law j this portion is said to. 
be refracted into the new medium. 

(iii) A third portion is said to be scattered by the surface: 
bounding the two media ; the bounding surface becomes illuminated 
and itself acts like a source of light sending rays in all directions. 

When a ray of light is incident on a solid opaque body, the 
second portion does not exist, and all the light is either reflected 
or scattered. The quantity of light reflected depends upon the 
nature of the surface ; the smoother and more highly polished thi 
surface is, the more light is reflected. The scattering of light 
probably due to the unevenness of the surface ; the incident light 
reflected by minute portions of the surface which act as mirrors 
distributed irregularly in all directions. It ia by the scattering 
light that non-luminous bodies become visible when in the presence 
of a bright body. 

9. The plane containing the incident ray and the normal to 
the surface separating the two media, ia called the plane of inci- 
dence, and the acute angle between the incident ray and the normal 

J called the angle of inddence, and the acute angle between the. 
reflected ray aod the normal, the angle of reflexion. 
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When the direction of a ray of light is changed by reflexions or 
refractions, the angle through which the original ray produced must 
be turned in order to bring it into the position of the final ray, is 
called the deviation of the ray. 

The law according to which a ray of light is reflected at a 
surface may be thus stated. 

The angles of incidence and reflexion always lie in the same 
plane and are equal to each other. 

This is an experimental law which may be verified by direct 
observation. The most accurate direct verification of the law of 
reflexion is furnished by the use of the transit circle and a trough 
of mercury to determine the altitude of a star. The telescope is 
first directed towards the star itself and then towards the trough 
of mercury which is placed so that the star can be seen by reflexion 
at the surface of the mercury. The two readings are taken, and it 
is found that the difference of the readings is double of the altitude 
of the star. Since the surface of the mercury assumes the form of 
a horizontal plane under the action of gravity, and since the rays 
of light from a star are parallel, it easily follows that the ray 
incident on the mercury and the ray reflected from it make equal 
angles with the vertical. The measurements by the transit circle 
are of the utmost accuracy, and the law has always been found to 
be absolutely true to the degree of accuracy of which the instru- 
ment is capable. 

10. If the ray be incident on a plane surface the reflected ray 
may be found by a simple geometrical construction. If P be aDy 




point on the incident ray PQ^ and if from P a perpendicular PN 
be drawn to the reflecting plane and be produced to P' so that FN 
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ia equal to PN, then by elementary geometry it is clear that P'(g, 
produced is the direction of the reflected ray. 

If the surface be not plane, we may substitute the tangent 
plane to the surface at Q, for the plane of the mirror in the 
previous construction, 

11. This law of reflexion may be expressed by means of an 
analytical formula. 

Let ON be the normal to the reflecting surface, PO and OQ 




tne iocident and reflected rays respectively, and let ^ be the angle 
of incidence. Measure OP and OQ each equal to unity, and join 
PQ, meeting the normal in N. Then by the law of reflexion, If 
the middle point of PQ, and ON is perpendicular to PQ, so that 
Oif=coa0. 
Let {p, q, r) be the direction cosines of the normal, an 
{I, m, n), (V, m', n') the direction cosines of the incident and reflected 
rays, respectively, referred to any rectangular axes through 0; thei 
(i, m, n) are the coordinates of the point P, (I', m, n') 
coordinates of Q. If we express the fact that N is the middlf 
point of PQ, we find the equations 

U V =2cos0.p] 
m + m' = 2 cos ^ .q >. 
n,+ n =2co3 0.r J 
We may substitute the value of cos 0, in terms of the directi 
cosines, from either of the equations 

cos <^=lp + mq-\- nr, 
cos = Z'j) + VI q + nV ; 
and then the equations are linear equations in I, m, n, I', m'. 
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As soon as we know the direction cosines of the incident ray and 
the normEil, the equations will give the direction cosines of the 
reSected ray. The equations are equivalent to two independent 
equations only ; for if we multiply them, respectively, by p, q, r, 
and add the results, we get an identity. The values of I', m', n' as 
derived from the equations, will satisfy the relation 
i" + m'' + Ji''=l. 

12. It may easily be proved by elementary geometry, that 
vihen a raij is reflected at a plane surface the incident ray 




uith aiii/ line in or 



^^■0 the reflected ray make equal acute angl 
^^iiraUel to the reflecting plane. 

For let PO, OQ be the incident and reflected rays, and let the 
plane of incidence meet the reflecting plane in the line MON. Also 
let AOB be a line drawn through parallel to the given line. On 
the lines OP, OQ measure equal lengths OP, OQ, and through P, 
Q draw planes perpendicular to the line MON meeting this line in 
the points M, N and the line AOB in the points A, B, respectively. 
Then since OP la equal to OQ, and the angle POM equal to the 
angle QON, it easily follows that OM=0N and PM = QN\ also 
that OA = 0B, MA=NB; and therefore that the triangles P.4Jlf, 
QBN are equal in all respects. From these results, it follows that 
tiie triangles A OP, BOQ are equal in all respects, and therefore that 
a AOP, BOQ are equal. This proves the proposition. 
Conversely, if two lines PO, OQ lie in a plane normal to the 
Kiting plane and make equal acute angles with any given 
B in the plane, they may be taken to represent an incident and 
ted ray, respectively. The proof is similar to the preceding, 
LTo prove these theorems analytically, we take the normal to 
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the reflecting plane at the point of incidence as the axis of 
that, with the previous notation, p=0, g = 0. The formulae then 
show that 

l + l' = 0. 

This is true for all directions of the axis of a; and shows that the 
incident and reflected rays make supplementary angles with any 
line taken as the axis of w. 

To prove the converse, we take the plane of incidence as the 
plane of scs, and suppose that the direction cosines of the given 
line are (X, fi., 0). Then m = 0, m' = 0, and since PO, OQ make 
supplementary angles with the line (A,, fi, 0) 
XZ + ftm + \l' + ftm' = 0, 
which is equivalent to l + l' = 0. This proves that PO, OQ are 
related like an incident and a reflected ray. 

It follows from the preceding proposition that if a ray of Ughi 
he reflected in any manner successively at two plane su/rfacea, the 
initial and final rays are equally inclined to the line of intersection 
of the plane surfaces. 

13. If a ray of light be reflected at a surface, the projection 
of the incident and reflected rays on any plane through the n 
thmnsehes obey the law of reflexion. 




For along the incident and reflected rays measure equal 
distances OA, OB ; then AB will he bisected at right angles by th^ 
normal to the surface ON. Let PNQ be the projection of ANM^ 
on any plane through the normal, so that OP, OQ are thea 
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projections of the incident and reflected rays. Then it is clear 
that PJy" = JTQ, and therefore OP, OQ are equally inclined to the 
normal ON. 

Further, it is easily seen that the triangles A OP, BOQ are 
equal in all respects, and therefore the angle -4 OP is equal to the 
angle BOQ. In other words, the incident and reflected rays are 
equally inclined to any plane through the normal. 

14. Let a ray of light be reflected successively at two plane 
mirrors, to find the direction of the ray after any number of 
reflexions. 

We shall first consider the case in which the reflexioiis take 
place in a plane perpendicular to both mirrors. 




Let OA, OB be the plane mirrors and let PQR8T...he the ray 
of light which is reflected successively at Q, R, 8, T... 

Let € denote the angle between the mirrors, and let 6^, 0^, 0^... 
be the acute angles formed by the ray with the reflecting surfaces 
at the successive incidences. Thus the angles at Q are each 0^, 
those at i2, 0^, and so on ; so that from the triangle QOR we find 
d, = ^j + €, and similarly ^3 = ^^ + e, &c. These equations may be 
written 



and therefore, by addition 



C-^.=«; 



6.,^ -0, = ne. 



When n is even, the angles 0^^^ and 0^, are measured firom the 
same mirror, and therefore 0^^^ — 0^iB the angle between the initial 
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and final rjiys; therefore the total deviation i 
tfte inclination of the mirrors. The deviation is the same whati 
ever the angle of incidence, so that any two rays are inclined atm 
the same angle to each other after reflexion as before incidence. 1 

When the ray is reflected twice, once at esich mirror, the 
deviation of the ray is twice the angle between the mirrors. This 
is the principle of Hadley's Sextant. 

At each reflexion the value of 9 is increased by e. When Q 
becomes greater than ^tt the ray will begin to come back from the 
angle outwards, generally by a different path ; but if the angle 6 
be BO chosen that one of the subsequent angles is equal to ^x the 
corresponding incidence is direct, and the ray will return by the 
same path. When 6 becomes greater than tt reflexions will cease; 
for the ray becomes either parallel to one of the mirrors or meets 
it only when produced backwards. 

If the incident ray do not lie in a plane perpendicular to the 
line of intersection of the mirrors, the preceding investigation will 
apply to the projection of the path of the ray on such a plane. I^ 
further, we remember that the inclination of the ray to this plans 
changes at each reflexion just as if the ray were reflected at it, the 
direction of the emergent ray is completely determined. Aft^ 
any even number of reflexions the ray makes with the principal' 
plane the same angle as at first, and after an odd number rfS 
reflexions, an equal angle on the other side of the plat 

15. When'a ray of light passes from one medium to anothaj 
by refraction, the two portions of the ray before and after incident 
on the new medium are called the incident and refracted rays; i 
the acute angles which they make with the normal to the surfad 
of separation at the point of incidence, are called the angles o 
incidence and refraction, respectively. 

The angles of incidence and refraction lie always in the » 
plane, and their sines are to one another in an invariable ratio. 

This is the fundamental law of refraction ; it is estabUBb« 
by experiments which will be described later. 

The constant ratio depends on the nature of the two media tifl 
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the kind of light transmitted ; it is called the refractive mdex from 
the first medium to the second. 

If a ray of light pass from a vaoutmi into a given medium, the 
constant ratio is the absolute refractive index of that medium. 

If be the angle of incidence and 0' the angle of refraction, as 
a ray passes from one medium into another, the law of refraction 
is expressed by the equation 

sin __ 

where fi is the refractive index from one medium to the other. 

16. It is an experimental law, that the path of a ray of light 
is reversible; in other words, if a ray travel backwards through 
the second medium along the direction of the refracted ray, it 
will after refraction into the first medium retrace the path of the 
incident ray. 

If we denote the two media by A, B and the refractive index 
from A into B by /labt and the refractive index from B into A by 
/Ltfto, this experiment shows that 

sin <^ _ . sin. 0' _ 

with the previous notation ; and therefore, eliminating ^ and (j), 

17. Also, it is found by experiment that if a ray of light pass 
~ through any number of media bounded by parallel planes, into a 

medium of the same nature as that in which it was originally 
travelling,* the initial and final directions of the ray are parallel to 
each other. 

Let A be the original medium, B, C the other media. Let 

^ be the angle of incidence on B, <^j the corresponding angle of 
refraction. Then <f)^ will be the angle of incidence on (7, and so 

» on. The final angle of refraction into A is shown to be <^ by the 
experiment. Using the same notation as before to express the law 

^ of refraction at the successive surfaces, we arrive at the relations 

sin <f) __ 
I H. 2 



s ^ . J 
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sin <f>^ _ 
sin (f>^ 



" /^bC9 



sin <f>^ __ 
-^-^^,1^ say. 




By multiplication, 

If there are only three media, this relation becomes 

or flae — H'ab • A^fcc* 

For example, let us take the three media, air, glass and water. 
The values of the refractive indices from air to glass, and air to 
water are, respectively, fiaa = f , /^o» = f • 

The preceding formula enables us to find the refractive index 
from glass to water. 

For M'aw='f^0a*f^aw 

that is, the refractive index from glass to water is f . 

Also, let /ly fi' be the absolute refractive indices of the media 
A and B. Then if we denote the vacuum by the suflSx v, 
A^ad = /^ r • M'vb* But fia„ is the rociprocal of fi^ or the reciprocal 
of /If and therefore 

- /^ 
that is, the relative refractive index between any two media may he 
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found by dividing the absolute refractive index of the second hy that 
of the first 

The law of refraction can now be more symmetricaUy ex- 
pressed in terms of the absolute refractive indices of the two 
media, ii and fi ; using the previous notation, the relation between 
the angles of incidence and refraction becomes 

/A sin = /a' sin <f>, 

18. Suppose that ^i is greater than fi ; that is, suppose B to 
be a more highly refracting medium than A, Then if <f> be given, 
the equation to determine <f> is, 

sin 6' = ^ sin 6 . 

This value for sin <f> is always less than unity whatever the 
value of 0, so that a value of ^' can always be found for any value 
of 0. Thus when a ray of light travelling in any medium is 
incident on a more highly refracting medium, the law of refraction 
always gives a direction for the refracted ray. 

But when the ray is passing from the medium B into the 
medium A which is less refractive, we may suppose <f> given, and 
the equation to determine ^ is 

sin 6 = - sin d> , 

If sin. <f> is greater than tijfi the corresponding value for sin <^ 
becomes greater than unity ; so that the law of refraction fails to 
give a real direction for the refracted ray. 

The angle sin"* 0^//^')> or, the greatest angle at which a ray 
of light proceeding in the more highly refractive medium can be 
incident on the other so as to be refracted into it, is called the 
critical angle between those media. 

When a ray of light is incident on a medium less refractive 
than the medium in which it is moving, at an angle greater than 
the critical angle, the whole of the light is found to be reflected ; 
the refracted part does not exist. This is known as total internal 
reflexion. 
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19. General formulae, giving the direction cosines of the 
refracted ray in terms of those of the incident ray and the normal 
to the refracting surface, may be constructed as in the case of 
reflexion. 

Let MQN be the normal to the refracting surface, PQR the 
path of the ray of light. 




Measure PQ, QR along the incident and refracted rays pro- 
portional to II and fji\ the refractive indices of the media in which 
they are moving ; and draw PM and RN perpendicular to the 
normal. Then since 

/L6'sin <!> = fJb sin <f>, 

the perpendicular PM is equal to the perpendicular RJSF, 

Now the projection of PQ on any line is equal to the projection 
of the bent line PMQ ; and the projection of QR is equal to that 
of the bent line QNR, But the projections of PM and NR are 
equal, since they are equal and parallel. Hence the diflference of 
the projections of PQ and QR is the same as the difference of the 
projections of MQ and QN, 

Let (p, q, r) be the direction cosines of the normal, (Z, m, n) 
{l\ m, n') the direction cosines of the incident and refracted rays 
respectively. Then since PQ, QR, MQ and QN are proportional 
to fi, fly fJL cos and fi cos ^', respectively, if we take the difference 
of the projections on the three axes successively, we find the 
equations 
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fd — fi'V = (ji cos <fi — ft cos ij>')p 

I/iJii — fi/m' = (ft COS tfi — fi cos <lt')q 
fin — ftn' = (fi cos <f>~fi cos ^') r 
We may substitute in these equations the values of cos if>, coa 0' 
in terms of the direction coaiues, 

coa <J3 = lp + mq 4- nr, 
cos ^' = I'p + m'q + n'r ; 
and then the eqiiations are linear equations in I', ni, n', I, in, n. 
The equations are only equivalent to two independent equations, 
for if we multiply them respectively by p, q, r and add them, we 
get an identity. The values of I', m', n' as derived from the 
equations are such that I" + m" -i- 7i" = 1. 

If we suppose that ft.' = —fi, then if> = — tf)', and the refraction 
becomes a reflexion. Substituting these values in the general 
equations for the direction of the refracted ray, the equations 
coincide with those already given for the corresponding pi-oblem 
relating to reflexion. All the subsequent theorems relating to 
refraction will give corre^onding theorcma for reflexion by making 
the same aubstitution fi' = — fi, 

20. There are two other useful theorems relating to the 
inciilent and refracted rays which may be proved from the 
preceding formulie, but the following geometrical proofs are 
simpler. 

The angles which the incideni and refracted rays make with any 
lfi|fan« through the normal to the refracting surface, obey the law of 

^K' Also the projections of tlie incident and refracted rays on any 
plane through the nonnal are connected by a law of refraction, with 
a refractive indej: depending on the inclinations of the rays to the 

tUB. 

Fop let AO, OB be any two refracted i^ays, and let the lengths 

•AO, OB be taken equal to /i and /*', the refracting indices of 

le two media, respectively. Then if AM, BN be drawn from A 

and B perpendicular to the nonnal to the refi'acting surface, AM, 

BS will be equal and parallel. 
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Let PO, OQ be the projections of -40, OB on any plane through 
the normal, P and Q being the projections of the points A, B 




respectively. Then the triangles APM, BQN are equal in all 
respects. 

Let 17, ^' be the acute angles which the incident and refracted 
rays make with the plane; 0, ^' the acute angles which the 
projections of these rays on the plane make with the normal. 
Then AP = fi sin 17, BQ = jjf sin r}\ and therefore, since AP is equal 
to BQ, 

fi sin ^ = /t*' sin rj\ 

This proves the first theorem. 

Also 0P» /A cos 1;, OQ^fi COST} \ and therefore, since PM is 
equal to QN, 

fi cos rj siix tf) = fjL cos 17' sin ^', 
which proves the second theorem. 

21. In any refraction, the greater tiie angle of incidence, ike 
greater will he the angle of deviation. 

For if <f>, <f> be the angles of incidence and refraction, 

sin <f> = fi sin <f>, 

J .1 n sin 4> — sin d>' a—l 

and therefore -v— -v r— -~ = - — r ; 

sm 9 + sm ^ fjL + l 

that is, tanH<^-0O ^ /izi 

tani(<^ + ^') /i+r 
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I 

1 

or finally, tan i (^ — ^') = — — = tan J (^ + ^')- 

But the deviation is equal to ^ — <f>\ If <f> increase, and 
therefore also tf/, tan ^(<f> + 4>) will increase, since ^ (^ + ^') is less 
than Jtt, and therefore the deviation will increase. 

When the ray is passing into a rarer medium, we have only to 
suppose the ray reversed; then since the angle of refraction 
increases as the angle of incidence increases, the proof comes 
under the case just considered. 

This may be seen also directly by diflferentiating the equation 

sin </> = /li sin ^'. 

If we take logarithms and then differentiate, we see that 

tan ^ tan <f> ' 

and therefore d^ is greater than d<f> ; so that d(<f> — <f>') is positive. 
In other words the deviation increases with the angles of incidence 
and refraction. 

But further, the preceding equation may be written in the 

form 

d0 _ /i cos ^' 
dif> cos </) 

and therefore (|^)=/fL^<^, 

Uf / COS* 4> ' 

From this we infer that -y? increases with the angle of 

a(p 

incidence; in other words, 05 the angle of refraction increases 

uniformly, the deviation will increase faster and faster. 

22. We shall now give a geometrical proof of these two 
theorems. 

Let C be the centre of any circle of radius r ; take an external 
point 0, such that OC = fir, and draw any line OPQ through to 



or 
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meet the circle in P, Q, and join OP, CQ. Then if we denote the 
angle OPQ by 4>, and OOP by <f>\ 



\ 




sin ^ : 8m<f> =00 : OP = /tt : 1, 
or sin ^ = /A sin tf)\ 

The angles </> and <f> are therefore related like angles of 
incidence and refraction of a ray of light. The deviation will be 
the angle POO, or D say. By varying the direction of the line 
OPQ from the position OAB, to the position OT in which it 
touches the circle, the angle (f> will be made to increase from 
to Jtt, and during this change D is increasing also. This proves 
that the deviation increases with the angle of incidence. 

The angle of refraction increases from zero to the value OOT] 
this angle represents the critical angle. 

But further, as <f> or </>' increases uniformly, the deviation 
increases faster and faster. 

For let Opq be another chord of the circle close to OPQ, 
Then the change in D is the angle subtended at the centre by the 
arc Pp. And since the angle POQ is tt — 2<f>, the increase in </> is 
represented by the arc | {Qq + Pp) ; and therefore, by subtraction, 
the increase in 0' is represented by an arc ^ {Qq — Pp)- 

If we suppose <f>, ff> and D to have become ^ + a?, 0' + a?' and 
D + i respectively, we have 



= J JttP + If » ^y sinailar triangles. 
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OD [00 ) * 

Hence 8 ^ M OP "^ ""^ I ^^^^^^^^y* 

and similarly ^ = | j^ - iL 

But as P moves from A to T, OQ becomes more and more 
nearly equal to OP ; so that xjh and x'Jh become smaller and 
smaller, which proves the proposition. 

Ex. Show that . !\ — %p: increases as <b increases. 

sm(<^+<^') ^ 

23. Any medium bounded by two plane faces meeting in an 
edge, is called a prism. The inclination of the faces to each other 
is called the refracting angle of the prism. 

At present we shall only consider the path of rays of light 
which pass through the prism in a plane perpendicular to both its 
faces, and therefore perpendicular to the edge of the prism ; we 
shall call such a plane a principal section of the prism. 

When a ray of light passes through a prism which is more 
highly refractive than the surrounding medium, the deviation is, in 
aM cases, from the refracting angle towards the thicker part of the 
prism. 

Let PQRS be the course of a ray of light through a prism in a 
principal section QOR. Draw the normals at Q and R meeting 
in L. There are three cases to be considered, according as the 
triangle OQR is acute angled, or contains a right angle or an 
obtuse angle. 

o 




In the first case the rays PQ and RS lie on the sides of the 
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normals away from the vertex, and therefore the deviations both 
at ingress and egress will be away from the edge of the prism. 

In the second case let one of the angles of the triangle OQR be 
a right angle ; at that point of incidence there will be no deviation 




and at the other point of incidence the deviation is away from the 
vertex. 

In the last case, one of the angles, OBQ, is obtuse, the other 

o 




r 
>.i 
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angle, OQR^ being acute. Then the ray SR lies on the side of the 
normal towards the vertex, so that the corresponding deviation is 
towards the vertex, while at Q the deviation is away from the 
vertex. But the angle of refraction at Q is greater than that at iJ, 
the former being the exterior angle of the triangle QRL and the 
latter an interior angle. Hence the deviation at Q is greater than 
that at R, so that on the whole the deviation is away from the 
vertex. 

If the prism be less highly refractive than the surrounding 
medium, all these effects are reversed, 

24. This theorem may also be proved by comparing the action 
of a prism with that of a plate. 

When a ray of light passes through a plate bounded by two 
parallel feices, it emerges parallel to its original direction. Let 
PQRS be the path of a ray through such a plate bounded by the 
faces AB, CD, Let RN be the normal at the second face. 

Now suppose the second face turned about R towards AB, in 
such a way as to make a prism whose edge is perpendicular to the 
plane of the ray, Let RN' be the new position of the normal to 
the second face and R8' the emergent ray. Then in the figure, the 




angle of incidence at the second face is increased ; hence the devia- 
tion at the second tauce is increased. The ray is therefore deviated 
towards the thicker part of the prism. 
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Similarly, if the second face CD be turned in the opposite 
direction, the deviation at the second face will be diminished and 
the same result will follow. 

25. Let PQR8 be the path of a ray through a prism whose 

o 




edge is at 0, and whose refracting angle is u 

Draw the normals at Q and R, LQM and LBN respectively^ 
meeting in Z. 

Let </), 0' be the angles of incidence and refraction at Q, and let 
yftj ylr' be the angles of emergence and incidence at ii, respectively. 
We shall consider <f> and yfr as positive when they are measured 
from the normal towards the thicker part of the prism, so that <l> 
and -^^ will be positive when they are measured from the normals 
towards the vertex. In the figure ^, <^', yfr, yjr' are all positive. 

By the law of refraction we have 

sin = /Lfc sin </>' | . . 

sini|r = ^sinVrT 

Also, the angles at the base of the triangle OQR are 
respectively Jtt — <f>\ and ^ — '^\ hence 

or </)'+^' = i (2). 

This result is also true when the triangle OQR is obtuse ; in 
this case one of the angles <^' or yfr^ would be negative. 
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If 7 be the critical angle for the medium, then ^' and yj/ can 
never be greater than 7. If, therefore, the refracting angle of the 
prism be greater than 27, no ray can pass through the prism. If 
t be greater than 7, <f>' and y^' must always both be positive. 

Let D be the whole deviation of the ray as it passes through 
the prisnL Then at the first refraction the ray is deviated 
through an angle <f) — </>', and at the second refraction it is further 
deviated through an angle -^ — •^'. Therefore 

or i) = <^ + 'i|r-t (3). 

The whole theory of the path of a ray of light in a principal 
section through a prism is contained in the equations (1), (2) 
and (3). 

26. The deviation is a minimum when the ray of light parses 
symmetrically through the prism. 

Let tf)^ be the value of ^ for this symmetrical path, and let <f> 
gradually increase from ^q. Then </>' and yfr^ increase and decrease, 
respectively, by equal increments; hence, since <^' becomes greater 
than y^', the deviation at the first face increases faster than that at 
the second face diminishes, so that on the whole the total deviation 
increases. The same result is easily seen to be true even after yj/ 
becomes negative (if it does become negative before <f> reaches ^tt). 
Hence as <f> increases from tf)^ the deviation continually increases. 

If <f> diminishes from <f>^y then yjr increases from yjr^, and we 
have only to consider the reversed ray to see that the same 
result follows. 

Hence, when the ray of light passes symmstiHcally through the 
prism, the deviation is a unique minimum. 

The theorem may also be proved by means of the formulae of 
the preceding article. 

The equations (1) are 

sin ^ = /Lfc sin ^'\ 
sin -^ = /Lt sin '^'J ' 
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and therefore adding, 

sin + sin '^ = /lA (sin <f> + sin '^'), 

that is sin i ( J9 + = /^ sin 4 1 . — v^ — ^ • 

^^ ^ ^ cosi(<^— ^) 

Suppose that 4> and -^ are unequal, say is greater than '^. 
Then the deviation <f> — <f> is greater than the deviation yfr — yj/; 
therefore ^ — -^^ is gi*eater than (f/— y^', and therefore cos ^ (^'— '^') 
is greater than cos ^ (0 -- '^). 

Similarly cos ^ (0' — '^') is greater than cos i(4> — '^) if '^ be 
greater than <^. Hence in all cases in which <f> and yfr are unequal 
sin ^ (J9 + 1) is greater than fi sin ^ c. 

But when ^ = -^j sin ^ (D + 1) = /a sin J t. 
Hence when ^ = '^, 2) is a unique minimum. 

Ex. 1. Show that 

and thence show that the deviation is a TninimuTn when <^=:^. 

Ex. 2. Prove that (ft^ - 1) sin^ i = 4 cos « cos (« - 1) cos (» - ^) cos (« - 0'), 
where 2«=<^+^'+i. 

27. When the refracting angle of the prism is small, then the 
deviation will be small. In this case 

^ = t + 2) - <^. 

Hence, sin (t + i) — <^) = A^ sin (c — <f>'), , 

or, since c and D are small, 

(t + JO) cos ^ — sin ^ = /it cos <l>' — fi sin </>' ; 
therefore D cos ^ = t {/i cos ^' — cos ^}, 



or 



( COS <^ J 



If the ray passes nearly perpendicularly through the prism (fy 
and <t>' will both be small, so that to the third order of small quan- 
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titles, the value of the deviation becomes 

which, to this approximation, is independent of the angle of inci- 
dence. 

28. We shall next suppose that the ray does not lie in a 
principal plane of the prism. 

Let the same notation as before be applied to the projections 
of the path of the light on a principal plane. Also let rj, rj' be the 
inclinations of the incident and refracted rays to the principal 
plane at the first refraction, f, |' the inclinations of the refracted 
and incident rays to the same plane, at the second refraction, 
respectively. Then by § 20 

8mv) = fi sin ^'1 
sinf = /isin f J * 

Also, ^ and rj' denote the inclination of the same ray to the 
same plane, and therefore ^ = v' ^^^ f = ^• 

This proves that the incident and emergent rays are equally 
inclined to the principal plane, or to the refracting edge of the 
prism. 

Further, there are the equations of refraction 

sin (f) cos i; = /A sin tf)' cos r/\ 
sin -^ cos rj = fi sin yjr' cos rj') ' 

and (f) + -^^ = «. 

These equations contain the whole theory of the refraction of a 
ray through a prism. 

29. We now proceed to find the deviation produced by the 
prism. K D^ be the deviation of the projection of the rays on a 
principal plane, we shall have 

Let OAB be the principal plane, 0-4, OB the projections of 
the incident and emergent rays on this plane, OP, OQ these rays 
themselves; and let all these lines be teiminated on a sphere 
whose centre is 0. Then the arc AB represents D^, and the arc 
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PQ represents tlJe complete deviation. Also the arcs AP and BQ 
are each equal to rj, so that PQ will bisect AB in JV, Then from 




the right-angled triangle PAN, we deduce the equation 

cos ^ D = cos J Dq cos rj, 
which determines the total deviation. 

From this equation we see that D is always greater than D^ 
Now the minimum value of D^ is found by the same method as 
before; the deviation will be a minimum as the prism is turned 
about its refracting edge, when ^ = -^^ ; and we deduce as before 
the equation 

sin ^ (Dq -\- l) cos r} = fi sin J c cos rj\ 

In this equation if we put ^ = 0, we get the same value for the 
minimum deviation as before ; this value is less than D^, for cos rj' 
is greater than cos 97. It follows, therefore, that the deviation of a 
ray by a prism is least when the ray pa^sses through the prism in a 
principal plane and when the angles of incidence and emergence are 
equal. 



EXAMPLES. 

1. If T=0, iV=0 be the equations to the tangent and normal at any 
point P of a reflecting curve, f , rj the coordinates of the radiant point, show 
that the equation to the ray reflected from the curve at P is 

where T', N' are the values of Ty N when f , i; are substituted for the current 
coordinates. 
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2. Without knowing the angles of a triangular prism, show that its 
refractive index can be determined by observing the minimum deviations of 
rajs passing through the prism in the neighbourhood of the three angles ; and 
if these deviations be denoted by 2a, 2)3, 2y, then /i is given by 

/*' - /*^ (cob a + cos )3 + cos y) + /* {cos + y) + cos (y + a) + cos (o + )3)} 

-cos(a+)3+y)=0. 

3. Two prisms of refractive indices /li, v and angles a, ^ are placed with 
faces in contact, edges parallel and angles in opposite directions. Find 
equations to determine the angle of incidence when there is no deviation ; and 
in this case, writing 2/i2 - 1 =m and 2i^-l = n, show that if 

m sin^ o+n sin^ )3=sin^ (a - )3) 
the angles of incidence and emergence are ^ + a, a?+)3 respectively, where 

m cos 2 (^+)3) +n cos 2 (^+a) =sin2 (o -/S) - mn. 

4. The refractive indices of three rays with respect to a given prism are 
Mi9 M29 Ms ' show that if i)i, D^i D^ their minimum deviations through it are in 
Arithmetical Progression, then 

sin^2>2 _ sin \D^ + sin \D^ 

6. Two prisms of the same vertical angle but of different refractive 
indices are placed in contact with their edges parallel and their angles turned 
opposite ways ; prove that the deviation due to the system of a ray which is 
incident perpendicularly on the first smface of the system increases with the 
angle of the prisms. 

6. A prism, refractive index ft' and refracting angle 60^, is enclosed 
between two others of refractive indices /x and angle 60^, their edges being 
turned the opposite way to that of the first. Show that if a ray passes through 
without deviation, its course must be symmetrical, and that 

7. If n equal and uniform prisms be placed on their ends with their edges 
outwards, symmetrically about a point on the table, find the angle of each 
prism in order that a ray refracted through each of them in a principal plane 
may describe a regular polygon. Show that the distance of the point of 
incidence of such a ray on each prism from the edge of the prism, bears to 
the distance of each edge from the conmion centre the ratio of 



v/ 



/i*-2/icos - +1 :/*+l. 



8. A battery of n similar prisms is so arranged that a beam of light after 
traversing them at minimum deviation comes out in position to traverse them 
again ; show that the angle A of the prisms is given by 



.A . fn A\ 



Taking glass, for which /i=|, determine the least number of prisms with 
which the result can be accomplished, and draw a sketch of the necessary 
arrangement. 

H. ^ 
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9. A direct-vision spectroacope is compoaed of tliree prisma, two of w 
are exactly alike and are placed each with a fa<» in contact with the faa 
the thii'd and their verticea turned towards its hluut end. Find equations for 
the angles of the prisms and their refractive indices in order that a ray J 
refracted through the three prisma may be able to emerge parallel to i 
direction of incidence. 

If the refractive indices of the two aimilar prisms and the third be ^6 s 
V3-I-1, reapectively, and the angle of the third prism be 120", show that tl 
angle of the two like prisma is tan-i (6+3s/3), 

10. If fl, be the angles of incidence ajid emergence of two parallel rayi 
paaaing through a prism in a plane perpendicular to the edge ; d^, d^ tha 
distances between these raya before incidence and after emergence, ahow that 

-J — — -^ > where dd ia any small change in S, and dip tiie correaponding 



11. Three plane mirrors are placed ao that their intersections are pftrollel 
to each other, and the section made by a plane perpendicular to their inter- 
Hections is an acute-angled triangle ; a ray proceeding from a certain point of 
this plana after one reflexion at each mirror proceeds on its original course; 
prove that the point must he on the perimeter of a certain triangla 

Prove that the ray after another reflexion at each mirror will proceed on 
its original path, and that the whole length of its path between the first and 
third reflexions at any mirror is constant and equal to twice the perimeter rf' 
the triangle formed by joining the feet of the perpendiculars. 

12. Any number («.) of right-angled prisms are placed with their edges, 
turned alternately in opposite directions, and a face of each in contact with 
face of the next one, and a ray passes through with a minimum devlatif 

If <j> and ^ be the angles of incidence on the first prism and emergence 
the last, show that 



nl}=u, 



if n he even, and 



if n be odd. 






13. The section of a prism made by a principal plane is a triangTe 
A ray falls on AB making an angle ip with the normal (measured toviardi th$ 
edge) and after internal reflexion at BC emerges from AC. Employing tl 
usual notation, show that I)=<t>+-\^ + A, ip' --^'=3-0. 

If a ray incident on AB in a direction perpendicular to BC emerge fi 
AC parallel to the incident course, show that ABC must be e 
triangle. 
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14. A ray of light is inoident in a principal plane on the hase of a tri- 
angular prism and emerges at the hase after internal reflexion at the other two 
sides. Prove that the deviation B is least when the angles of incidence and 
emergence are equal, and that if J. is the angle hetween the sides of the prism, 
and fi the refractive index, 

cosi2>= -/I cos -4. 

16. A ray is refracted at one face of a triangular prism in the principal 
plane, and after being reflected at each of the other faces emerges through the 
first face; show that the whole deviation is greater or less than two right 
angles, according as the vertical angle of the prism is less or greater than a 
right angle. Show also that if the angle of emergence of the ray be equal to 
the angle of incidence, the deviation will be a minimum when the vertical angle 
is less, and a maximum when it is greater, than a right angle. 

16. A ray enters a prism of quadrilateral section in a principal plane and 
after reflexion at three sides in order emerges from the one at which it entered, 
making the angle of emergence equal to that of incidence but on the opposite 
side of the normal. Show that the section of the prism by the principal 
plane can be inscribed in a circle. 

17. Sunlight faUs on a small isosceles prism standing on a horizontal 
table and emerges after reflexion at the base, the edge of the prism being 
inclined at any angle to the sun's rays. Show that the result is the same as if 
the sunlight had been simply reflected at the table. 

18. There are two confocal reflecting ellipses ; a ray proceeds from a point 
P of either of them in a direction passing through one of the foci and is con- 
tinually reflected between the curves. If, after 27i - 1 reflexions it returns to 
the point P, the length of the path is equal to n times the difference of the 
major axes. 

19. A cylindrical pencil of light is incident on a refracting prolate spheroid 
in a direction parallel to the axis, the excentricity of the spheroid being e, and 
the refiw5tive index /i ; find the positions of the rays which emerge parallel to 
the axis, supposing ^ > 1/^^, and show that none of the emergent rays will be 
parallel to the axis if fi< l/e^. 

20. The interior of an elliptic ring is a perfect reflector, and an origin 
of light is placed in the focus S, Show that, if P» be the point of the nth 
reflection of any given ray, and if -4 be the vertex nearer to >S', then 

21. Three plane mirrors are placed with their planes at right angles 
to one another. If a ray be reflected by all of them successively, its 
direction will be parallel to its direction at incidence. 
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22. If a, ray of light be reflected auccesaively at three 



normals make angles N^N^ ^a^v ^\^t with t 



ffljVjiV, 



I another, at anglee of ■ 



e direction, prove that 
a N.N, 



23. A ray of light ia reflected at each of three plane mirrora which ate 
all parallel to one line, and the final direction of the ray is parallel to its 
direction before first incidence. Show that the incident ray must bo 
parallel to one of three fixed planes, and the portions after first and second 
reflexions parallel to the other two ; and find the positions of these planes. 

24. A ray is reflected at three plane mirrors successively, so as to be 
parallel to iis original directions after the reflexions, and the three direotiona 
which it takes are mutually at right angles to each other. Prove that the 
mirrors are mutually inclined at angles of 60". 

25. A ray of light ia incident from the centre of an ellipsoid, the inner 
surface of whioh is polished, and whose equation ia a3^ + h)^ + cz' = \; prove 
that the equations of the ray reflected &om the point {x, y, 2) of the Bm:&ce 



where 



J7{2ap=-1) y (26^2-1) z{2cp^' 



Prove also that all rays which after reflection pass through the line .f=y=i, 
were before reflection in the surface of the cone defined by the equation 
yz{b-c)^-2x{c-a) + ^{a-h)=0. 

26. A ray of hght is incident parallel to the axis of a reflecting elliptic 
paraboloid whose equation is 

at a point (/, g, k) ; ahow that the equations to the reflected ray are 

Prove that each reflected ray will pass through each of two parabolas lying 
in the principal plauea of the paraboloid. 

27. A ray of light is reflected at two plane mirrors, its direction befon 
incidence being parallel to the plane bisecting the angle between the a 
and making an angle 6 with their line of intersection ; prove that tiM 
deviatioa is 28in~'(sind8in2a), where 2a is the angle between the planw 

More generally if D, be the deviation after r successive reflesions, 
co.iZ)„.,.Blii<«n{(2»-l),-«, 

where ^ is the angle which a plane through the intersection of the noirroH 
parallel to the incident ray makes with the plane bisecting the mirrors. 
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28. A ray of light is reflected a number of times between two plane 
mirrors, not in a principal plane ; prove that all the reflected segments of 
the ray are generating lines of a hyperboloid of revolution. 

29. The surface of a piece of water is covered except one narrow slit in 
the form of a straight line ; a luminous point is placed in a given position 
above the sur^Etce ; if this point be taken as origin of coordinates and the 
vertical line as axis of z^ and if the equations of the slit are a!=a, z=-c, 
show that the equation to the sheet of light in the water is 

30. A ray falls on a prism whose refracting angle is ^tt at a point F 
on one fsuoe and makes an angle $ (in any plane) with the perpendicular from 
P on the refracting edge. If the ray can get through without internal 

reflexion, show that ^<cos~^ Vf**-1> where p is the refractive index. 

31. The sun's light is refracted through a prism the edge of which is 
vertical ; find the position of the refracting surfaces in order that for a given 
altitude of the sun the deviation of the rays of a given refractive index 
may be a minimum. 

If z be the sun's zenith distance, i the refracting angle, a; the angle of 
first incidence reduced to the horizon, fi the refractive index, show that the 
Tninimnm deviation D is given by the equations 

. D . 

sm^ =sm2;sm 



ina7=/xsin--jn- f 1 — gjcot^^v . 



32. A ray of light falls on a prism in a plane making an angle y with 
the principal plane ; show that the angle between the incident ray and the 
principal plane is equal to that between the same plane and the emergent 
ray. Prove also that if y=^ the emergent ray is parallel to a generator 
of the cone ahi^ i (jA^ - a^) = 7/^, where T^=a:^+t/^+z% and the normal to the 
face of emergence is the axis of z, and the principal plane the plane oi^/z. 



CHAPTER m. 

Reflexion and Refraction of Direct Pencils. 

30. Hitherto we have considered the reflexion and refraction 
of single rays only ; we shall now consider the modifications pro- 
duced in pencils of rays, by reflexion and refraction. 

A pencil of rays is incident on a plane reflecting sv/rfobce; to find 
the form of the pencil after refleadon. 

Let QR be any ray diverging from a fixed point Q, and US its 
course after reflexion at the mirror. 




Draw QM perpendicular to the mirror and produce US back- 
wards to meet it in g; this can always be done, for the lines 
QM, QR and RS lie in one plane. Then by the law of reflexion 
it follows that the angle qRM is equal to the angle QRM, and 
therefore the triangles QRM, qRM are equal in all respects^ so 
tha^t qM=QM. 

The position of q is independent of the particular ray chosen, 



A Q B 
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and the peocil after reflexion diverges from q. Thus the foci of 
the tTicident and reflected pencils lie on the same perpendicular to 
the mirror, at equal distances from it, on opposite mdes. 

31. A bright point being placed between two parallel plane 
vUrrors, required to find the foci of the reflected rays. 

\ 

^^BVpeudicular to both surfaces and produce it indefinitely both 

^* Then, taking Aq equal to AQ, q' will be the focus of the rays 
from Q after reflexion at the first mirror. These reflected rays, 
diverging from 5' will become incident on the second mirror. If, 
therefore, we take Bq" equal to Bq, 5" will be the focus of the 
rays after a second reflexion, and so on. Again, the rays diverging 
from Q and incident on the second mirror will have a focua q,, 
where Bq, = BQ ; the rays diverging from this focua and incident 
on the first mirror will have a focus q,„ where Aq„ =Aq,, and bo 
on. Thus there are an infinite number of foci all arranged on 
the line AB, and becoming more and more distant after each 
reflexion. 

The distances Qq', Qq"... may be easily calculated. For, 

I iug QA =a, QB = b, md AB = a + b = c, vte &nd 
Qq- =2AQ = 2a, 
Qq" =BQ + Bq' = Qq- + 2BQ = 2a + 2b = 2c, 
Oj"' =AQ + Aq" = Qq" + 2AQ = 2c + 2o, 
Qq"" = £Q + Bq" = Qq"' + IBQ = Sd + 2& + 2c = 4c, 
and 60 on. 

In like manner we find 
^^ Qq, = 2b, Qq„ = 2c, Q</,„ = 2c + 26, Qq„„ = ic,&c. 
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32. A hnght point being placed between two plane niirrorB,i 
inclitied to one another at an angle, required to find the j 
and nvmber of the foci of reflected rays. 

Let OA, OB be the sections of the mirrors by a plane drawn ' 




through the radiant point Q perpendicular to both mirrors ; and 
let a perpendicular be drawn from Q to the mirror OA and 
produced to 5', so that Qq' may be bisected by the mirror ; thea 
q will be the focus of the raya after one reflexion at OA. Again, 
letting fall a perpendicular from 5' on OB and producing it to 
at an equal distance on the other side, t/" will be the focus of the 
rays after a second reflexion, and so on. In like manner we find 
another aeriea of foci q„ q,„ q,„-.. if we first take the raya which 
are incident on the mirror OB. 

Now, by the construction, it easily follows that Og' = OQ, and in 
the same manner we find that Oq" = Og' = OQ. Therefore all the foci 
lie on the circumference of a circle whose centre is 0, and radiua OQ. 

To determine the positions of the foci, let the arc QA 
QB=e'a.tidAS^e + ff = i. 

Then the arc Qq' = 2QA = 29, 

Qq" = BQ + Bq' = Qq- + 2BQ ^2$ + 2$' = 2i, 
Qq" = AQ + Aq"^Qf + 2AQ = 2i + 26, and so on.. 

Similarly, Qq, = W, Qq„ = 2t, Qq„, = 2t, + 2ff, &c. 

And, in general, the distances in the first series are 
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Qjt»"> « 2m, Qq^^^^ = 2m + 20, 
and in the second series, 

The number of images is limited ; for when any one of the 
images falls on the arc oft, between the mirrors produced, it lies 
behind both mirrors, and therefore no further reflexion takes 
place. If the image 5^*"^ be the first to fall on the arc a6, then, 
since this is one of the images which lie behind the second mirror, 
we must have the arc Qg'"*^ > QBa ; that is, 2m > tt — ^, 

or 2n > . 

If the first image which falls on the arc ab be one of those 
behind the first mirror, say Qq^^*^\ we must have Qq^*^^ > QAb ; 

that is, 2m-\-20>'ir'-ffy or 2m-\-0 •\-ff>Tr-0, 
or finally, 2w + 1 > . 

This is the same result as before, 2n being the number of 
images in the first case, 2n + 1 in the second. Therefore the whole 
number of images in the first series is the integer next greater 
than (tt — 0)ji ; and, in like manner, the number of images in the 
second series may be shown to be the integer next greater than 
(7r-^)A. 

If 6 be a submultiple of two right angles, irji will be a 
whole number, and the number of images in each series will be tt/^, 
since Ofi and ff ji, are proper fractions ; so that the total number 
of images will be 27r/t. But in this case it happens that two of 
the images of the different series coincide. For if tt/* be an even 
integer, say 2n, then 

Qq^^ + Qj(,„) = 2m + 2m = 27r, 

and therefore the images (f^\ q^^^ coincide. And if irji be an odd 
integer, say 2n + 1, 

Qg(*«*») + Qq^^^^ = 4nt + 2 (^ + ^') = (*^ + 2) * = 27r, 

and the images J^****^ ?(8«+i) coincide. 

If therefore we include the radiant point in the number, the 
total nwmber of foci is 27r/i. 

This theory contains the principle of the kaleidoscope. 
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33. From the case of a single pencil we may now proceed to 
consider the way in which any object is seen by reflexion in a 
plane mirror. 

When any object is presented to a plane mirror, every point of 
the object is emitting rays of light ; when the ray^ from any point 
are reflected at the mirror they will proceed as if from a focus on 
the other side of the mirror, such that the two corresponding foci 
are on the same perpendicular to the mirror and at equal distances 
from it To every point of the object will correspond one such 
focus, and the aggregate of these foci is called the image of the 
object. The im^e will be similar to the object and equal to it 
in every respect, since corresponding points of the image and 
object are similarly situated with respect to the mirror. But 
since the faces of the image and object are turned towards 
opposite directions, the position of the object with respect to 
right and left will be inverted in the image. If the eye be placed 
80 as to receive reflected rays, they will produce the same impres- 
sion as if they were radiating from a real object behind the mirror 
in the position occupied by the image. We may trace the raya 
by which the eye sees any point of the object, by drawing a 
pencil of lines bounded by the pupil of the eye, towards the 
corresponding point of the image as far as the mirror, and then 
joining the points of the section of the small pencil by the mirro^ 
to the point of the object. 

S^. The pencils we shall now consider will be very slighUj 
divergent, or in other words, the solid angles of the pencils will b«' 
very small. 

When the axis of the pencil coincides with the normal to tho: 
surface on which it is incident, the incidence is said to be direct^ 
in other cases the incidence is oblique. 

In general, the rays of the pencil after refraction or reflexit^ 
do not accurately pass through a point; but there are many usefutl 
cases, where the incidence is direct, in which the rays very 
approximately meet in a point. We shall now consider a few ot 
these cases. 

A small pencil of light is indd&it directly on aplane refracti?^ 
surface; to find tkefomi o/tJie pencil after refraction. 
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Let the pencil diverge from a point Q, the axis of the pencil, 
QA, being normal to the plane refracting surface. Let QRS be the 
path of any ray of light, and let ItS produced backwards meet the 




axis in q. Then the angle AQR is equal to the angle of incidence 
of the ray, and the angle AgR, equal to the angle of refraction. 
But if fi, fi be the refractive indices of the two media, the law of 
refraction, expressed in the usual notation, is 
/i sin ^ = ij.' sin 0'. 

This may be written, ~^ = jr- . 

When we consider different raja of the pencil the position of 
the point R will vary, and therefore the position of q will vary. 
But if we suppose the pencil so small, that squares and higher 
powers of the angles <l> and i^' may be neglected, RQ is equal to 
AQ, and Rq to Aq to this degree of approximation ; and therefore 
AQ_Aq 



3 usually ex] 






u and a denote the lengths AQ and Aq, respectively. To 
order of approximation, the point q is fixed ; so that all the 
refracted rays produced backwards cut the axis AQ in the same 
point q. The point q is therefore the focus of the refracted pencil. 
ia sometimes called the image of the point Q ; Q and q are also 
to be conjugate fod. 
It therefore appears that a point arid its image lie on the same 
it to the surface, and on the same side of the surface ; if the 
distance of the point from the surface changes, the distance of the 
image changes in the same proportion, and the point and its image 
in the same direction. 



^wve 
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35. From the caac of a single pencil we may deduce the 
maimer and position in which an eye sees an object situated in a 
medium whose refractive index is different from air, as for instance 
an object under water. Every point of the object under water is 
emitting rays of light ; when the rays from any point emerge in 
air, they will proceed from the focus conjugate to the given point. 
Assuming the refractive index from air to water to be |, the focus 
conjugate to a given point will lie on the same normal to the 
surface at f of the depth. To every point of the object there will 
be such a corresponding focus, and the aggregate of these foci is 
called the image of the object. To an eye in air, the emergent 
rays will produce the same impression as if they proceeded from 
a real object occupying the position of the image. The rays by 
which the eye sees any point may be traced by drawing lines 
bounded by the pupil of the eye towards the corresponding point 
of the image, as far as the refracting surface, and then joining the 
points of the section of the small pencil by this surface, to the^ 
point of the object. 

The forms of the images corresponding to different forms ofl 
object may be deduced by geometry from the preceding construc- 
tion. Thus it is clear that the image of a plane, will be another' 
plane, the two planes meeting the refracting surface in the same- 
line at different inclinations; to a sphere, will correspond an 
ellipsoid of revolution whose axis of revolution is normal to th» 
surface, and so on. 

This representation of the image is only approximately true; 
for of the rays proceeding from any point, it is only those whicb 
are nearly norma! to the surface which emerge from the imaga. 
It is therefore necessary that the object should be small and that 
the eye should be almost directly over it, so that all the rays ma; 
pass out in a direction nearly normal to the surface. The more 
accurate theory must be postponed. 

36. We shall nest consider the case of a small pencil directly 
reflected or refracted at a spherical surface. 

The most general case will not be a plane problem, but it may 
easily be derived from a plane problem. We shall first consider A 
nencil issuing from a bright point on the axis of the spherical sur- 
the whole system of rays will then be symmetrical about the 



A 
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axis, and we need only consider rays lying in one plane through the 
axis, and afterwards suppose the plane system to be revolved about 
the axis. It will be shown that after reflexion or refraction the 
pencil will approximately diverge from a focus also situated on 
the axis. If the bright point be not on the axis of the spherical 
QUite^e, we join it to the centre of the surface ; the joining line is 
normal to the sur&ce and therefore may be considered as itself an 
axis, and the problem is the same as before. 

37. Direct reflexion of a small pencil at a spherical surface. 
We first treat this as a plane problem. 




Let Q be the focus of the incident pencil, QOA being the axis 
of the pencil, the centre, and A the vertex of the spherical 
reflecting surface. Let QR be any incident ray, which after 
reflexion cuts the axis in Q\ 

Let AQ = x, AQ =x\ and let the radius of the circle be r. 

Then by the law of reflexion, the normal RO bisects the angle 
between RQ and RQ\ and therefore 

RQ : RQ^ = QO : 0Q\ 

Now if the pencil be small, and we neglect the squares of the 
small deviations of the rays from the axis, we may take 

RQ = AQ, Rq = Aq, 

and therefore x : x ^x — r : r — jc', 

a? (r — a?') = a?' (a? — r) ; 



that is 

which may be written. 



X X T 



(1). 



To the degree of approximation just indicated, we may say that 
all rays passing through Q will after reflexion pass through Q', and 
vice versa. The points Q, Q' will be called conjugate foci ; either 
of them' may be taken to be the image of the other. 
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38. The formulae! we have proved connecting the diata 
a pair of conjugate points from the surface include all cas 
may arise. If, for instance, the reflecting surface is convex, so that* 
AO is measured in the opposite direction, we must change thej 
sign of r in the formula. All distances measured to the right of 
A are considered positive, those measured to the left, negative. 

If the incident rays are parallel to the axis, so that a; is infinite 
and positive, or infinite and negative, the corresponding value of as' 
in each case is 

0^' = ^=/ Bay. 

Hence if F be the middle point of AO, F is the focus for ' 
parallel rays proceeding in either direction. It is called the 
principal focus of the mirror. 

The formula (1) may be written 

('>-/}¥-/}-/•■ 

Let u, u' be the distances of a pair of conjugate points measure 
from the principal focus, so that 

<""-f\. 
.' = »/-/}■ 

then uu' =f. 

From this it appears that the whole theory of refiexion at t 
spherical surface, whether the surface be convex towards tha 
incident light or concave, and whether the incident pencil bfl 
convergent or divergent, may be very briefly stated by the aid ( 
the principal focus. For let F be the principal focus, which is th$ 
point midway between the vertex of the mirror and its centre; 
then a pair of conjugate foci always lie on the same side of F, and 
at distances, u and u' from it, suck that 

uu' =/", where/= Jr. 

The points Q, Q" are harmonics in regard to A, 0, and therefore^ 
by a weil-knowD geometrical construction, the position of Q' corre- 
sponding to a given position of Q may be found by aid of the ruler 
only. For draw any two lines from A and meeting in i, and! 
from Q draw any line QOB cutting AL, OL in B, G respectively (, 
then if AC, OB meet in M, the line LM will cut AO in the point 
Q' required. 
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The equation {x -/) {x' '-'f)=^f 

is the relation FQ . FQ = FO^ = FA\ 

so that F is the centre and Ay the double points of the involution 
of which Q, Q' are elements. 

If now the system be revolved about the axis QOA we shall 
have considered all the rays issuing from the point Q. 

39. Now let the axis QOQA be turned about in all planes 
through a small angle, the points on it being fixed. Since the line 
is still normal to the surface, the points Q, Q' will still be conjugate 
foci. All the fixed points on the line will describe small elements 
of spheres whose common centre is at 0. To the approximation 
to which we are limiting ourselves, these small elements may be 
taken to be plane, all these plane elements being at right angles 
to AO, Then, corresponding to a small plane object at Q, we shall 
have a plane image at Q'; the image and object will be similar 
and similarly situated, the lines joining corresponding points 
always passing through the centre of the mirror. The principal 
focus F will also describe a small element of a plane. This plane 
is called the principal focal plane. All pencils of parallel rays 
inclined at small angles to the axis of the mirror will have for 
foci points on the principal focal plane. 

40. Let /8, ff represent the linear dimensions of the object 
and its image, then since corresponding points lie on the same 
line through the centre of the sphere, 

_AQ 

" Aq- 
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Further details and constructions for conjugate foci will be 
given in the caae of the direct refraction of a small pencil at a 
spherical surface; these will all be applicable to the. present 
case, with the usual modifications. 

41. Direct refraction of a small pencil through a aphericai 
surface bounding two different Tnedia. 

Let be the centre of the spherical surface separating two 
media whose refractive indices are /i and /i'. Let Q be the focus 



and QOA the aiia of the incident pencil, and let QP be a raf 
in the first medium, which, proceeding from the focus Q, 
refracted into the second medium along the line PR; and let 
PR be produced backwards to cut the axis in Q'. Draw the' 
normal to the surface at P and let 0, tfi be the angles of incidenoQ) 
and refraction, respectively ; then 

fi sin ^ = fi sin tfi. 
Let the angle AOP be denoted by B; then from the triangli 
OPQ and OPQ', we obtain the relations 
sin (f>^OQ 
ame~QP' 
sin 0' _ OQ* 
ain^'Q-P' 
OQ .OQ 

''QP = i'qp- 

We shall suppose that the inclinations to the axis, of the rays 
we are considering, are small ; then, if we neglect squares of 6, 
we can write QA for QP, and Q'A for Q'P, so that to this 
approximation all rays in the plane through the axis, diverging 



ami 



and therefore 
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from Q, will after refraction pass through the point Q', determined 
hy the relation 

OQ ,OQf ... 

^QZ = ^QZ ^^>- 

The relation between the points Q and Q' is reciprocal ; they 
are called conjugate foci. 

Let AQ = x, AQ^ = x\ and AO = r, x, x' and r being considered 
positive when they are measured from left to right. Then, in 
the figure, OQ = x — r, and OQ = x —r, and the preceding relation 
may be written 



(x — r) , ix' — r) 



and therefore, 



t.fL^i^LlUL (2). 

X X r 



From this equation it appears that x and x' will increase 
together or decrease together, so that a pair of conjugate foci 
always move in the same direction. 

We might have taken the centre for origin. Thus let OQ =p, 
OQ; = p\ with the same convention with regard to sign as before. 
Then, writing the relation (1) in the form 

,QA_^ qA 

^ OQ^^OQ" 



it becomes fi = f^- 



— r 



or 



p p 

/ _ /^ _ /fLZl^ 
p p' r ' 




42. It is often more convenient to choose a different con- 
vention with regard to sign. Suppose light travelling from left 
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to right, and let QA = w, Q'A = a/, w being considered positive 



when Q lies in front of A, and x being positive when Q' lies 
behind A. Then the equation (2) becomes 



The principal /od are the points conjugate to the points at 
infinity in the two media, and play an important part in the 
theory. 

First, let ua suppose that ic' ia infinite, so that the rays an 
paralle] after refraction into the second medium; the conjugate 
point is then determined by the equation 

!»=■-— — i=/, say. 

Similarly if the rays are parallel to the axis in the fiiBtJ 
medium, they will, in the second medium, converge to a point Q'i 

- such that 



^y 



=/, say. 



These points are ^q principal foci of the surface, and f,f it; 
principal focal lengths. 

The relation between x and j/ may now be written in th^ 
form 

;+5-i (= 

The course of a ray of light is always reversible, so that 
includes the case in which rays are incident on a concave sphe. 



The focal lengths are always both positive, or both negativflj 
so that the product ff is always positive. They are both posi- 
tive if the medium bounded by the convex surface is more highly 
refractive than the other, and both negative if the medium bounded 
by the convex surface is leas refractive than the other. 

43. The relation between the abscissce of a pair of conjugatB 
foci, when referred to the principal foci as origins, takes a ve^ 
simple and convenient form. 
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For let A be the vertex of the spherical surface separating the 
two media, F, F the principal foci of the surface, Q the focus of 
the rays in the first medium, Q' the focus of the rays in the second 
medium. 

Q F X F Q^ 

Let QF=u, Q'F' = u', t* being considered positive when Q is 
in front of Fy and u being considered positive when Q' is behind F, 
Then the relation between a;, x' may be written in the form 

{x-f){!C-f)^ff; 

that is, uu' =ff' (4). 

44. The relative positions of conjugate foci may be easily 
traced by means of the equation (4). 

Since / and /' are of the same sign, it follows that t*, u' will 
have the same sign. Two cases will have to be considered. First, 
suppose that the medium which is bounded by the convex surface, 
that is, the medium in which lies the centre of the spherical 
surface, is the more highly refractive, so that / and /' are both 
positive. 



? I F 



When Q is at infinity on the left, Q' will be at F\ Now Q 
and Q always move in the same direction, so that as Q moves 
from infinity, Q recedes beyond F', until Q reaches F, and then Q' 
is at infinity on the right. As Q passes F, u becomes negative 
and is at first very small, so that u' is negative and at first very 
large ; thus Q' emerges from infinity on the left and follows Q as 
it moves along. When Q is at .4., Q' coincides with it. When Q 
passes Ay Q' follows it, but moves more slowly than Q, and when Q 
reaches infinity on the right, Q coincides with F', 

So long as Q lies in the first medium, the rays in the first 
medium form a pencil diverging from Q; but when Q passes 
beyond A into the second medium, the rays in the first medium 
form a pencil which if produced would converge to Q, but they are 
intercepted by the refracting surface and never actually pass 
through Q. In this case, Q is called a virtual focus. All these 
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remarks apply also to the point Q' ; it is a real focus only when 
it lies in the second medium, and a virtual focus when it lies to 
the left oi A, in the first medium. 

Next suppose that / and /' are both negative, then F lies to 
the right of A, in the second medium; and F' lies to the left of .4, 
in the first medium. 



If we suppose Q to begin at infinity on the right, and to move 
backwards through all positions to infinity on the left, the motion 
of Q may be described in exactly the same words as before. Q 
will be a real focus only when it lies to the left of A, and in other 
cases it will be a virtual focua ; similarly (^ will be a real focus 
when it lies to the right of A, and in other cases a virtual focus. 

The changes of sign and magnitude of sc, x' as determined by 
the formula 



f.^l. 



may also be discussed by a graphical construction. 

Let K he & point whose co-ordinates are {f,f). Then 




sa x,sl m 



I 



may be represented by OP, OQ, the intercepts on the axes of 
co-ordinates made by any line through K. If we allow a line to 
turn about the point K, it is easy to trace the changes in eign and'j 
magnitude of these intercepts, and therefore of x and ai', 

45. A formula similar to (3), may be found for the positions of 
a pair of conjugate foci, if we take as origins, any fixed pair of con- 
jugate focL Let G, G' be any given pair of conjugate foci, whose 
distances from the principal foci are respectively g, g', so that 

Let the distances of Q, Q' from G, G be respectively v, «*; 



a 



i 
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the signs being fixed by the same convention as before. Then, with 

the previous notation, 

u = v-g\ 
u'^v'-g'i' 
and the relation between the abscissae of conjugate foci is 

which may be written in the form 

« + < = !. 

V V 

i6. We shall next consider points not on the axis of the sur- 
face. 

Let the line OA turn about through a small angle, cairying 
the points Q, Q', F, F, A along with it. The new line OA will 
still be normal to the surface, and Q, Q' will still be conjugate 
foci. If OA be turned through all positions making a small angle 
with its initial direction, the points Q, Q\ F, F describe small 
elements of spheres ; if we neglect the squares of small quantities 
as before, these may be regarded as planes, cutting the axis at 
right angles. The planes at Q, Q' perpendicular to the axis may 
be called conjugate planes. Rays diverging from a point on one 
of the planes, after refraction at the spherical surface will converge 
to a point on its conjugate plane. 

Corresponding to a small object in a plane perpendicular to the 
axis there will be a similar image in tbe conjugate plane, such that 
the lines joining the corresponding points of the object and its 
image all pass through the centre of the refracting surface. 

The planes at F, F perpendicular to the axis are called focal 
planes. Rays diverging from any point on the first focal plane will 
be parallel after refraction into the second medium, and conversely, 
any system of parallel rays in the first medium converge to a point 
on the second focal plane. 

We have already regarded the spherical surface as approximately 
plane near A, and shall continue to do so. We may call it the 
principal plane of the surface. 

47. We can now give simple geometrical constructions for 
determining the focus conjugate to a given point, and for drawing 
the emergent ray when the incident ray is given. 
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Let P be a point whose conjugate focus is required. If we can 
trace any two rays through P they will meet in the required point 
For one of the rays choose PM, parallel to the axis of the 



M 



surface, meeting the principal plane at A in M. Then MF' Is the 
corresponding emergent ray. Also, let the ray PF meet the 
principal plane in M' ; this ray will emerge parallel to the aiXi^ 
so that if we draw M'P parallel to the axis it will meet MF' ia 
the required point. 

For either of these two rays we might have substituted thfi 
ray PO, which passes into the second medium without deviation. 




Let P he a point, PQ any ray throtigh it meeting the first 
focal plane in Q; the conjugate focus of P, and the emergent ray 
may also he constructed in the following way. 

Draw the rayPO; it will pass through into the second medium: 
without deviation, and the conjugate focus will he on this Hne- 
Again let ROQ' be drawn through 0, parallel to the ray PQ, 
meeting the second focal plane in Q'. Join OQ, and from Q' draw 
Q'P' parallel to OQ. This is the emergent ray corresponding tO' 
the incident ray PQ, and will meet PO produced in the requiredi 
point. For the rays RO and PQ are initially parallel, and therefore, 
will meet on the second focal plane; and therefore the rayPQ aftrf 
refraction will pass through Q'. Also PQ and QO are two rays 
proceeding from Q, a point on a focal plane, and therefore thej 
will emerge parallel to each other after refraction. But the raj 
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QO passes through into the second medium without deviation ; 
therefore the emergent ray Q'P' is parallel to QO, 

48. The emergent ray may be also constructed as follows : — 




Let the incident ray meet the principal plane in M. Draw 
FN parallel to the incident ray to meet the principal plane in iV; 
the ray FN will emerge along NS parallel to the axis, meeting the 
focal plane at F' in the point S. Then since PM and FHf are 
parallel initially, they will converge to a point on the second focal 
plane, and therefore MS is the emergent ray. 

These constructions will afterwards be generalised so as to give 
the focus conjugate to a given point and the emergent rays, after 
refraction through any number of spherical surfaces, with their 
centres arranged along an axis. 

49. Let /8, ^ be the linear magnitudes of the object and its 
image, 13 and 13' being reckoned positive or negative according as 
they are above or below the axis. Referring back to the geome- 




trical construction for finding the point P' conjugate to a given 
point P, it follows from the similar triangles PQP, M'AF that 

PQ : QF=AM' : AF; 

that is, with the same notation as before, - = — ^ , 

u f 

or 

and similarly. 



y3 


u 


/3'- 


f 


0' 


u' 
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r 
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50. Helmholtz has shown how to find an expression for the 
ratio of the linear magnitudes of the object and its image, in terms 
of the divergence of the rays before and after refraction, which is 
independent of the distance and focal lengths of the refracting 
surface. 

Let PQ, P'Q' be the object and image which are similar and 




similarly placed, the centre of the sphere being the centre of 
similitude. 

Thus fi : ff=OQ : 0Q\ 

But it follows immediately from the law of refraction, as was 
shown in § 41, that 

0Q_ ,oq 

and therefore, if we denote QA by a?, and QA by x, 

X X 

which is a very useful formula. 

But if a be the angle of divergence of any ray through Q, and 
a' the angle of divergence of the corresponding ray through Q', 

tan a : tan a' = - : -7 ; 

X X 

and therefore, 

yis^ tan a = /a'/S' tan a', 

which is Helmholtz's formula. 
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EXAMPLES. 

1. A luminous point, placed inside an equilateral triangle whose sides 
reflect light, is reflected in succession at the three sides taken in a definite 
order ; the image so formed is again reflected, and so on indefinitely. Show 
that all the images so formed lie on one of two straight lines. 

2. Two concave mirrors face each other ; 0, O are their centres, and the 
distance A A between the mirrors is greater than the sum of the radii. Prove 
that if Q, ^ be conjugate foci for each mirror, Q,q will be the diameter of a 
circle which cuts orthogonally the two circles on AO^ A'O as diameters. 

3. If a pencil be reflected between two concave mirrors, radii p, o-, facing 
each other on the same axis at a distance a apart, show that there are two 
positions of the geometrical focus such that after any even number of reflexions 
the geometrical focus coincides with its first position, unless either both p and 
(T are greater than a, or both p and & are less than a, and p + o* > a. 

4. A pencil issuing from a point is incident upon a convex spherical 
refracting surface of index /* ; show that the distance of the point from its 
conjugate focus will be a minimum, when the distance of the point from the 
surface is to the radius of the surface as 1 : 1 + V/^ 

5. A ray of light, traversing a homogeneous medium is incident upon a 
spherical cavity within it; supposing the limit of the magnitude of the 
deviation of the ray, produced by its passage through the cavity to be ^, show 
that the index of refraction of the medium is equal to sec ^B, 

6. Rays converging to a point Q fall on a spherical surface whose centre 
is C ; if, after one refraction, more than three rays in any plane through QC 
pass through the same point ^ on the axis QC, then will all the rays pass 
through the same point Q, 

7. Parallel rays fall on a sphere, and emerge after one internal reflexion ; 
show that rays which are reflected at the same point of the surface are 
parallel after emergence ; show also that, when the refractive index is greater 
than 2, no two rays will be reflected at the same point. 

8. Find the geometrical focus after direct refraction through a hollow 
spherical shell bounded by two concentric spherical surfaces and filled with 
fluid of refractive index different from that of the shell. 

9. Two spherical surfaces A, B have the same centre 0; P is the 
geometrical focus of rays from a luminous point Q after reflexion first at the 
sur£EM» A and then at the surfiEu>e B^ and R is the geometrical focus after 
reflexion first at B and then at A ; show that OP, OQ, OiS are in harmonic 
progreeaion. 
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10. A hemisphere of glass has its spherical surface silvered ; light ia 
ineideut froni a lumiaoua point Q, in the axis of figure produced, oa the 
plane Burfnco ; show that if g is the geometrical focus of the emergent 
pencil, A the centre of the hemisphere, its vertex and ft the refractive indes 
for glass, 

_L _ i_ _ V_ 

Aq AQ OA ' 

11. A ball of glass contains a concentric spherical cavity; show that, 
provided the radius of the cavity do not exceed the radius of the ball divided 
by the index of refraction ;i of the glass, it will appear to an eye at any 
distance from the hall to be /i times greater than it really is. 

12. A sphere of a refracting substance whose index ia sfZ has a concentric 
spherical nucleus which is a reflector, whose radius is such that a ray whidi 
just enters the sphere grazes the surface of the nucleus. Prove that, if a ray, 
which is incident at an angle 60", return to the point of incidence after inter- 
nal reflexions, the path within the medium will be ^ of what it would have 
been if there had been no nucleus. 

13. Explain why, in looking down the axis of a smooth gun barrel wift. 
an eye close to one end, a series of dark rings, images of the other end of &a 
bturel, are seen on the surface, at distances from the eye equal to J, \, ^... of 
the lei^h of the barrel. 

14. Two equalconcavemirrorsof radius rare placed exactly opposite oqb 
another at a distance a, supposed greater than 2j", ajiart. Rays emanating 
from a point on the line joining their centres are reflected alternately at the 
mirrors. Show that after an infinite number of reflexions the conjugate fori 
are distant \ J(a^ - 2ar) from the middle point of the line joining the centm 
of the mirrors. 

16. A transparent silver sphere is silvered at the back ; prove that ttv^ 
distance between the images of a speck within it formed (1) by one direot' 
refraction, (2) by one direct reflexion and one direct refraction is 

3;iac(a-c)-j-(a+c-;ic){fiC+tt-3c), 
where a is the radius of the sphere, and c the ilistance of the speck from the 
centre towards the silvered aide, 

16. Six circles are placed with their centres at the angular points of a:' 
regular hexagon. How must a ray PQ fall on one so as to fall symmetrical^' 
on all the circles in order, the index of refraction from air to one of the drcles 
being V3 ' 

17. A pencil divei^es from a point F and passes directly through a 
transparent sphere whose centre is 0. If Q^ be the focus when it ia not 
reflected inside the sphere, Q, the focus when the pencil has been reflected 2ti ■ 
times inside the sphere, show that OQg, OQ^ OQ2...OQ, form 
harmonical progression, and that 



1 



: 
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18. A bright point is placed at the focus of a reflector which is in the 
form of a paraboloid of revolution; prove that the illumination, from the 
reflected light, of any point of a plane perpendicular to the axis of the reflector 
varies inversely as (y* + AaFf, where y is the distance of the point from the 
axis and Aa the latus rectum of the generating parabola. 

19. A triangular prism, whose nine edges are all equal, is placed with one 
of its rectangular faces on a horizontal table and illuminated by a sky of 
uniform brightness ; show that the total illumination of the inclined and 
vertical faces are in the ratio of 2 V^ : 1* 

20. A luminous sphere rests within a hemisphere of twice its radius, the 
rim of which is horizontal ; find the whole illumination of the interior surface 
of the hemisphere ; and if the sphere be raised so that its lowest point just 
coincides with the centre of the hemisphere, show that the illumination will be 
diminished in the ratio fjb -\ : /,/5 + 1. 




I 
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Elementary Theory of Refraction through Lenses. 

51. A LENS is a portion of a refracting medium bounded by 
two surfaces of revolution which have a common axis, called the- 
axis of the lens. In general, the surfaces of revolution arfl 
spherical or plane. If these surfaces do not meet, the lens i 
supposed to be bounded by a cylinder having the same axis, in 
addition to the surfaces of revolution. 

The distance between the bounding surfaces, measured along 
the axis, is called the thickness of the lens. The thickness wiH 
generally be small in comparison with the radii of curvature of the 
bounding surfaces. 

Lenses are classified according to their forms. A lena boundedl 
by two convex surfaces is called a double-convex lens. 

A lens bounded by two concave surfaces is called a double 
concave lens. 

A lens of which one face is convex and the other concave is. 
called convexo-concave or concavo-convex, according as the light 
first falls on the convex or concave surface, respectively. 

The terms plano-convex, convexo-plane, plano- 
concavo-plane need no further explanation. 

62. We shall now consider the refraction of light through 
single double-convex lens, the radii of whose faces are r, r'. Th^ 
following abbreviations will be found to be convenient 

let -^ -/, ^ -/■, 
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and let the thickness of the lens be ^c, fi being the refractive 
index of the substance of which the lens is made, when that of air 
is taken to be unity. 




There exist two points on the axis of the lens, which are most 
useful in the determination of the positions of conjugate foci, and 
corresponding incident and emergent rays. They are a pair of 
conjugate foci, such that any incident ray passing through one of 
them, will emerge in a parallel direction through the other. These 
points are called the nodal points, and also from another property 
which will be pointed out later, the principal points of the lens. 

We proceed to find the position and properties of the nodal 
points. Draw any two parallel radii OQ, O'Q' of the spherical 
surface, and join QQ' meeting the axis in C Then from the 
similar triangles OGQ, 0'Cq\ 

OC : OV = r : /, 

and therefore (7 is a fixed point. Any ray of light which in its 
path through the substance of the lens passes through G will 
emerge parallel to its original direction, because the tangent planes 
at Q, Of are parallel to each other, and the lens will act on such a 
ray like a plate with parallel faces. If therefore we take JV, JV^ the 
conjugate foci of C with respect to the two surfaces, a ray of light 
diverging from N will after the first refraction pass through (7, and 
therefore after the second refraction will pass through N' and will 
emerge parallel to the original direction ; in other words N, N' are 
the nodal points. The point G is called the centre of the lens. 

The position of the nodal points can now be determined. The 
distance between the centres of the spherical surfaces is easily seen 
to be given by the equation 

00' =r + r' - /ic, 
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T 

and therefore, 00 = — ; — 7 (r + / - /ac) 



= r — 



r + /* 



Thus 



and similarly 






Let A be the distance of iV from il, K the distance of i^T from 
A\ both distances being measured from the surface into the lens. 
Then, since N and are conjugate foci, 

fl 1 _ /!- — 1 

that IS, T — - — -i — -t . 

h cf f 

From this we deduce the value of h, namely, 

f+f-o- 
Similarly, h' = j^,'L_ . 

53. There will be two images of a given object, formed by re- 
fraction at the two surfaces in succession, and we shall use a 
symmetrical notation for their positions along the axis. 

Let X, X denote the distances of the object and its first image, 
in front of, and behind the surface A, respectively ; and let y, y' de- 
note the distances of the final image and the first image behind and 
in front of the second surface, respectively. By the theory of a 
single refraction at a spherical surface, we get the equations 

X od r 

1 fi _ ti-l \ (1). 

y y r 

and a?' + y' = fic 

If planes be drawn perpendicular to the axis of the system 
at the nodal points, these planes are planes of unit magnification; 
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that is, any object lying in the first plane, will have an image in the 
second plane, equal in all respects to the object This theorem 
may also be enunciated in a slightly different manner; the line 
joining the points where the incident and emergent rays meet the 
first and second planes respectively is parallel to the axis of the 
system. The two planes are called the principal pUmes, and the 
points where they meet the axis (in this case coinciding with the 
nodal points), the principal points. 

To prove this theorem, let 13, ^„ fi' denote the linear magnitudes 
of the object and its images, respectively. Then 

X X 

y y 

80 that ^ = ^ 

p yx 

But at the nodal points x'jy' = rjr, and therefore by the equa- 
tions (1), each of these ratios is equal to xjy. Hence /8 = )8'. 

54. If we eliminate x\ y* fi:om the equations (1), we get 



/ • 



11 ' i_y 

f <^ f y 

that is c = ^^.+ -^„. 

i^-f y-f 

By reduction, this equation becomes 

^ {f+f - 0) -fy (/ - c) -f'x if- c) = cff. 

By means of this equation the positions of the /ocaZ points may 
be found ; these are points such that rays diverging from them are 
made parallel by refraction through the lens ; in other words they 
are the points conjugate to the points at infinity, in both 
directions. 

If we make y indefinitely large, we get the first focal point, 
a^g, where 
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Similarly, the other focal point will be given by the equation 
y = a', where 

v_ /(/-c) 

^~f+f-o' 

The distance between the first focal point and the first princi- 
pal point is equal to that between the second principal point and 
the second focal point, and this distance is called the focal length 
of the lens. If we denote this focal length by <f), we must have 



which gives 



or 



1_1 l__c 

0~/V //• 



+ c 



Introducing these values g, ^ , ^ into the equation (2), it 
becomes, 6n dividing hyf+f — c, 

xy-gy-^x = c4>, 

or i^-g) (y-g')=99'+o^ 

.{ {f-o)(f-c) 
-*i f+f-o 
and therefore by reduction, 

i'^-g) iy-9')=<f>''- 

Let the distances of a pair of conjugate points measured 
respectively in front of and behind the focal points, be denoted 
by w, v; the values of u, v are then connected by the simple formula 

uv = <l>\ 
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65. The position of the point P' conjugate to a given point P 
may now be determined by a geometrical constructioiL Let F, 
F' be the focal points, jB", H' the principal points. If we can 
trace two rays emerging from P after refraction by the lens, 
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these will meet in the required point F, For one of these rays 
choose the ray PR parallel to the axis, meeting the first principal 
plane in -B; then the corresponding emergent ray will pass through 
Rf where RB! is drawn parallel to the axis to meet the second 
principsJ plane in JB'. But PR and QH are two parallel incident 
rays, and therefore after refrieiction they will meet in the focal 
point F'; hence R!F' is the emergent ray. For the second ray 
choose the ray PFy meeting the principal plane in S\ then the 
emergent ray will be parallel to the axis, through the point S\ the 
projection of S on the second principal plane. This determines the 
position of P. 

56. Let ^, P' represent the linear magnitudes of the object 

PQ and its image P'Q' as constructed by this process, reckoned 

positive if above the axis, negative if below. Then, by similar 

triangles, 

PQ: QF=8H : HF. 

But PQ = )8, QF=u, SH = FQ' = -fi', and HF = <f); so that 
the relation becomes 

similarly "S ~ "" ifc * 

57. Two special cases may be noticed. 

First, suppose that the thickness of the lens is very small 
compared with the radii of its faces ; such a lens will be called a 
thin lens. In this case the points Ay A' and G coincide, and the nodal 
points also coincide with these points. The equations then become 

W X T 

y y s 

and X +y^ = 0. 

The quantities x, j/ will disappear on addition, and we get 

1 



11/ ,x(l 11 

^ y l^ *. 



4>' 



As before, we have two focal points, each at a distance <^ from 

H. ^ 
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the lens. If the distances of a pair of conjugate points measured 
from these focal points be % v, so that 

then v/o = <p\ 

58. Next, suppose that the lens consists of a perfect sphere. 
In this case, we shall measure all distances from the centre of the 
sphere. 

Let X, oi be the distances of the object and its first image, in 
front of, and behind, the centre, respectively, and y, y the distances 
of final and first image behind, and in front of, the centre. Then 
we have 

"t" / — 
XX r 

y y' r 

a;' + y' = 

H^nce - + - = -^ i= - , say. 

X y fir 9 

P F S F S' 

Let 0F= OF' = <^, so that F, F are the focal points. Then if 
P, P' be a pair of conjugate points, and PP= w, FF' = v, the same 
relation holds between m, v as before, namely, 

59. We shall here trace the positions of the cardinal points 
for diflferent kinds of lenses. 

I. Double convex lens. 

This is the typical case we have already considered ; the radii 
r, r are both considered positive. 




sffiHTi r 
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We shall suppose that in each case light passes from left to 
right, aad shall distinguish the surfaces by the figures 1, 2. 

The distances of the principal points measured from tke surfaces 
towards the substance of the lens, are respectively 



A' = 



r + r' — Qi — l)c^ 



r + r' — (/A — 1) c * 
The distance between the principal points measured from left 
to right will be /ac — A — h\ that is 

Also the focal length is 

'*-0*-l){r + r'-Ot-l)c}- 

We shall suppose that the thickness of the lens is less than 
r-{-r\ that is r+r is >fic. 

Hence A, h\ a and ^ are all positive, and the arrangement of 
the points is as shown in the accompanying figure. 

In the limiting case in which one of the radii becomes infinite, 
the lens becomes a plano-convex lens. For example, suppose that 
r is infinite; then A' = 0, so that one of the principal points lies in 
the curved surface. 

II. Double concave lens. 

In this case, r and r' are both negative, so that h, h\ a are all 
positive and <^ negative. The arrangement of the cardinal points 
is shown in the figure. 




±7- 



If the radius of curvature of one of the faces becomes infinite, 
the lens is a plano-concave lens, and one of the principal points lies 
in the curved surface. 
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m. Convexo-concave lens. 

We shall consider r positive and r' negative. The case in 
which r is negative and r' positive, may be derived from this by 
supposing the light to travel in the opposite direction, and the 
positions of the cardinal points will be the same in each case. For 
convenience of reference we shall write down again the values of 
A, h\ a and ^, with the sign of r changed. These are 

cr 



h = 



h' = 



— cr 
r — / — (/A — l)c' 



r — r' — (/Lt — 1) c 



— rr 



We must consider several cases separately. 

(1) Suppose that r is less than r'. Then h is negative, a is 
positive, and <f> positive. The positions of the centres of curvature 
of the surfaces and of the cardinal points are shewn in the figure. 




±7— t.^ 



This lens will be thickest in the middle and thinner towards 
the edges. 

(2) Suppose that r is greater than r', but that the tjentre of 
the surface 1 is behind the centre of the surface 2. This implies 
that r>r' + fic, or r — r' > /jlc, and a fortiori r — r' > (/a — 1) c. 

The value of h will be positive, a will be positive, but ^ 
negative. 



-I— 
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The positions of the centre of curvature and the cardinal points 
for this case are shown in the figure. The lens will be thinnest in 
the middle and will get thicker towards the edges. 

(3) Suppose that r is greater than r\ but that the centre of 
the sur£ax;e 1 is in front of the centre of the surface 2. Then 
r — r is < ftc, but may or may not be < (/a — 1) c. 

(a) Let r — / be < (/Lt — 1) c. Then h is negative, a positive 
and 4> positive, so that this resembles the case (1). 

(fi) Let r — r' be < /AC but >{fi — l)c. 

Then ^ is negative, a is negative and h positive. The cardinal 
points are represented in the figure. 




4-7 K- 1 — \-z ^ 1 1 

The lens in case (3), is thickest in the middle. 

Simiming up these results, we see that those lenses which have 
positive focal length are thickest in the middle; also lenses 
thinnest in the middle have negative focal lengths. But the 
converses of these statements are not true, for there is one form of 
lens which is thickest in the middle but yet has a negative focal 
length. 

60. The case of a system of two lenses may also be investigated 
in the manner of § 52 ^ seq. 

Let H, ff be the principal points, and / the principal focal 
length of the first lens ; also let K\ K be the principal points and 
/' the principal focal length of the second lens. Let P be any 
bright point, P, its conjugate focus after refraction by one lens, Q 
the conjugate focus of P,, after refraction by the second lens. Let 
X, X be the distances of P, P^ fi:om the principal points H, ff 
respectively, the distances being measured in the usual way, and 
also let y, y be the distances of Q, P^ from the principal points 
K, K respectively, and let H'K = c, then x -\-y' = c. 
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Also 



111 

- + -, = 7 
X X f 

1 1^_J^ 



.(!)• 



Eliminating x', j/ we get the equation 

1 1 

1' 

y 



= 



1+1 



f «> f 



which becomes, after reduction, 

^(f+f- c) -fy{f - c) -fx (/- c) = 0. 

To find the position of the focal points, we make x, y succes- 
sively infinite ; making y infinite, we get the position of the first 
foqal point, x=g, where 

Similarly, if y = ^r' be the position of the second focal point, 

Let )8, /8j, P' denote the linear magnitudes of the images at 
P, Pj, Q respectively, then 

X X 

^ ii 

y ^ . 

The principal points are points of unit magnification, and 
therefore to find them we must make /8 = ^ ; the corresponding 
abscissae are such as to satisfy the equation x/y =a//y'; and by 
equations (1), each member of this equation is equal to ///'. 
Hence, reverting to the equation x'-\-y^ = c, we find the values 
of of, 'if to be 

• _ of 

~f+f 



'\ 
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If A, h' be the values of x, y, co^'esponding to these values 
of a:', y\ we get, by equations (1), 

1,/+/' 1 

and similarly A' = — -^ — ^, . 

f+f-o 

These points are the principal points of the system. 
If ^ be the principal focal length of the system, 

<l> = 9''h = g' — h\ 

ff 
and therefore 6 = -j:—^, . 

/+/ -0 

The positions of all the cardinal points of the system have 
now been found, and therefore the solution is complete. 

The principal points H, H' and the focal length / might just 
as well refer to any system of lenses instead of to one lens, and 
the same remark applies to the points K\ K and the focal length 
f, and therefore this investigation shows how to combine any 
two given systems of lenses. 

61. We shall next find the relations between the abscissae 
and magnitudes of an object and its image after refraction at 
any number of spherical surfaces arranged symmetrically along 
an axis. This will include as a particular case the refraction by 
any number of lenses of any thicknesses arranged at intervals 
along the axis. 

We shall suppose that there are n refracting surfaces, and 
that the absolute refi'acting indices of the several media are 

/A, fij, /A, 11^. Let r, r^, r, r^^ be the n radii of the surfaces, 

and, for brevity, suppose that 

t:zJ!:i = k, fhiif^=k, f^.^iiU^^k,, 

Also, let the thicknesses of the media, measured along the 
axis be /*,«,, /*,«, M.^..*-,- 
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Finally, let the distance of the object from the first surface 
be denoted by fiv., the distance of the first image also measured 
from the first surface by fi^v^, the distance of the second image 
measured from the second surface by fi^^, and so on, and the 
distance of the last image measured from the last surface, by 
H'iPn- We shall find the relations between these quantities, 
beginning at the end and reckoning backwards. 

The distances of the last two images reckoned from the last 
surface are easily seen to be, respectively, fi^v^, and ii^_^ (v^_, — 1^_^] 
and since these are conjugate focal distances with respect to 
the last surface 

/^n /V:i___ ^ /V:i/Vi 

1 1 I. 

This equation may be written in the form 

1 

In exactly the same manner it may be proved that 

1 

and therefore 

_. .^L 1 1_1 

Continuing this process backwards, we arrive at the equation 

-/ J- JL JL J. 1 1 

''^ * A;, + *.+ A;.+ + k^^+v^' 

Also the distances fiv, /jl^v^, being conjugate focal distances 
with reference to the first surface, are connected by the relation 
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and therefore, finally 

1^, J^ LJ_^ 1 1 

V ^■^*i + A?, + *,+ A?,+ + k^^ + v^' 

62. Let g/h, k/l, be the last two convergents of the continued 
firaction 

SO that, by the properties of such fractions, gl — hk=l; then the 
value of V will be given by the equation 

V vj + h' 

It will be convenient to represent the distances of the object 
and its final image from the first and final surfaces, respectively, by 
f , f ' ; then f= /iv, |' = fi'v^ where fi is written instead of fi^ for 
the refractive index of the final medium. The relation between 
f and ^ is 

fi_^k+jig 



or k^^ + fjfg^-fil^'fjLfi'h^O. 

63. The focal planes of the system are the planes conjugate 
to the planes at infinity. 

To find the first focal plane, we must make f infinite, then 
the rays will be parallel in the final medium. The corresponding 
value of f is 

Similarly, if we make ^ infinite, so that the rays are parallel in 
the first medium, the value of ^ becomes 

» 

The relation between f , f ' may now be written 
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(f-7,)(r-7,)- 



-^l-W-'*}, 



(f-T,)(r-7,)-- 



that is 

Let w, u denote the distances of the conjugate planes from the 
focal planes, the same convention of sign being observed as before 
then w=7,-f, m' = ^-7,. Also let /=-m/^, / = -//*. Then 
the relation between the abscissis of conjugate points takes the 
form 

uu — ff. 

64. Let a, a,, a, be the successive inclinations to the 

of a ray as it moves onwards through the different media ; and let 

6, 6„ 6, be the distances from the axis at which it meets the 

successive spherical surfaces. Also let ft tan a = ^, ^, tan a. 



» 

I 



Q, Q A A 



In the figure, suppose that ^AA^ represents the axis of the-" 
ajratem, QP the incident ray, Q^P-P^ the course of the ray after one 
refraction, produced backwards to meet the axia in Q^. Then 
AQ = b cot a. = bfi/^ . This relation may be expressed in the form 
fi/AQ = ^/b. Li exactly the same manner it may be shewn that 

But li/AQ — fiJAQ^ = ~ (/t — /A,)/^, since Q, Q, are conjugate fed 
at refraction at the spherical surface ; and therefore 




^_^ = 



-*„ 



^. = ,9 + ^,6. 
ba<;k to the figure, it is easy to see that 
6, = 6 + /i,(, tan a, ; 
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In exactly the same maimer it may be proved that 

3nd so on. 

65. By these equations all the quantities /8,, 6p/8g, 6^ may 

be expressed in terms of 6 and fi ; their values become 

The coeflScients of 6 and ^ in these equations are easily seen to 
be, respectively, the numerators and denominators of the successive 
convergents to the continued fraction 

k +— _L J_ _2_ A 

" *1+ K+ *2+ K+ +*n-t' 

Denoting these convergents ^y pjg^pjq^ the equations 

may be written in the forms, 

h=pJ>+9A 



there being n spherical surfaces. 

We shall denote the last two convergents by g/h, k/l, respec- 
tively, remarking that the quantities g, h, k, I are connected by 
the relation gri — Afc = l, by the theory of continued fractions. 
Also, instead of the final values J^_j, /S^, fi^ we shall write 
6', /8', fi; then the last two equations of the series become 

V^gb + h^ 
^'^kb + lfi 

If we solve these equations, and express 6, /8 in terms of 6', 13', 
we find by virtue of the relation gl — hk = 1, 



6= IV-hff 
P^^kV + g^ 



}■ 
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66. We shall next find the relation between the lineiuj 
dimensions of a point and its final image. 

Let T), 9j„ ijj... denote the linear magnitudes of the object andj 
e images ; then by Helmholtz' theorem 

fit] tan a = /i| »), tan a, = /i^r/^ tan a^..'. ; 



7/0 = 



where '))' denotes the linear magnitude of the final image. The 
value of 0' haa already been obtained in the form 0' = kb + tS- 
Now it is eaaUy seen that b = — ^ tan a = — f^//*, and therefore 



-n- 



But fil/k— f = 7i — 1^ = w^ with the previous notation, and f— —fijk;, 
with these abbreviations, the preceding equation becomes 



13 f 

The relation between the linear 
image ia therefore 



of the object a 



and from this we deduce — - 






67. If we take u = — / and therefore u' = — /', these equations 
give 7 = 1?'; this shows that the planes u = —f, u = — /' are planes 
of unit magnification ; in other words, any ray passing througli 
the system meets these planes in two points such that the line 
joining them is parallel to the axis. They are called the pn'nctpaj 
planes, and the points where they meet the axis, the princijK 
points of the system. 

Let H, W be the principal points, Q, Q" any pair of conjugate' 
foci. Let Qif = a;, Q'H'=x', the distances being measured according 



to tte same convention of sign as before. Then the equation 

vu' =ff' is equivalent to (a; — /) {ss' —f) ^ff, from which 



66—69.] 

deduce the equation 
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X X 



The lengths f,f are called the principal focal lengths of the 
system. 

68. We can now give simple geometrical constructions for the 
focus conjugate to a given point and for an emergent ray when the 
incident ray is given. 

Let F, F' be the principal foci, H, H* the principal points of 
the S3rstem. 



P R 




r' 






^ — ^ 


F^^^^^ H 




h' "^^^"--^.^ 


8 




8' P 



Let P be a given point, it is required to find its conjugate 
focua K we can trace the course of any two rays from P, we shall 
be able to find P'. Take PF as one ray; let PF meet the 
principal plane H8 in 8. Draw 88' parallel to the axis to meet 
the other principal plane in 8' ; then the emergent ray will pass 
through 8\ Also the rays FH and FS, since they diverge from a 
point on a focal plane, will emerge parallel to each other ; if there- 
fore we draw 8'P' parallel to the axis, it will be the emergent ray 
corresponding to PF, and will pass through the required point. 
For the other ray, take PR, parallel to the axis, meeting the first 
principal plane in R, Draw RR' parallel to the axis to meet the 
other principal plane in R\ Then R'F is the corresponding 
emergent ray; produce R'F to meet 8P' in P', then P' is the 
point required. 

69. The emergent ray may be constructed as follows : 

Let QPR be the incident ray, meeting the first focal plane in P, 
and the first principal plane in R, Draw RR parallel to the axis 
to meet the second principal plane in R' ; the emergent ray will 
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pass through S!. Again, draw a parallel ineidetit ray from . 
meeting the first principal plane in S. Draw SST parallel to t 
axis meeting the second principal plane and the second foeal plai 



in S", 2* respectively ; S'T is the emergent ray corresponding to PiSti 
But PR and FS are parallel, and therefore after refraction thejfl 
will converge to a point on the focal plane at F'. Hence R'T is thi 
emergent ray required. 

70, The best construction is effected by means of two ne' 
points, called nodal points. These points have their absciasie such 
that u = —f, u' = — /. Let them be denoted by J\'^, N' ; then N", W 
are conjugate to each other. They also have the property 
aw incident ray which passes through N will emerge from. iV n 
a parallel direction. 

This may be shown by constructing the emergent ray 
responding to an incident ray PN passing through the point J. 



8 ? I T 



Let the points R', T be constructed as in § 69, then the emergent 
ray will be the line joining R and T. But if N' be the a 
nodal point FN'^FH and therefore the triangles TWr, SF3 
are equal in all respects. Again, H'N'=HN, and therefore the' 
triangles BIN'H', RNH are equal in all respects. And therefore 
since FS. PR are parallel, the lines N'T, N'R' are in the s 
straight line. This shows that the emergent ray corresponding to 
PN passes through if, and is parallel to the incident ray. 

If the initial and final inedia are the savie we have f=f', an^ 
therefore the nodal points coincide with the principal points. 

7L Let PQ be any incident ray through P. Let J\r, JIT be thd 
nodal points. Let PQ meet the first focal plane in Q. Draw iVQ' 
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parallel to PQ, meeting the second focal plane in Q ; and draw Q'P' 
parallel to QN, Then P'Q' is the emergent ray. Join PN and 
draw WP parallel to it to meet the ray Q'P' in P'; then P' is the 




point conjugate to P. For draw RN parallel to PQ, WR parallel 
to Q'P'. Then the rays PQ and RN are parallel, and therefore 
will meet on the second focal plane, after refraction. But jBTQ' 
corresponds to the ray RN^ and therefore the emergent ray passes 
through Of. Again PQ and QN are rays diverging from a point on 
the first focal plane, and therefore they will emerge parallel to each 
other. But QN will emerge parallel to itself; hence the emergent 
ray QF is parallel to QN, Finally, the ray PN will emerge from 
JV' in a parallel direction, and therefore P' is conjugate to P. 

72. In all cases of refraction through lenses used in air, 
the initial and final media are the same, and therefore /i = //*', 
f=f= — /a/A?, and the relation between the abscissae of conjugate 
points becomes 

uu' =/". 

The nodal points also coincide with the principal points, and all 
the constructions depend in a simple manner on the positions of 
four planes and the points where they meet the axis, namely, the 
two focal planes and the two focal points, and the two principal 
planes and the two principal points. 



EXAMPLES. 

1. If an eye be supposed to consist of a sphere of fluid (radius r, refrac- 
tive index ^), in which is placed at a distance §r from the centre a convex 
lens whose axis coincides with the diameter and whose focal length and 
refractive index in air are, respectively, }r and % ; show that the distance from 
the centre of the sphere for clear vision is J^ r. 
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S. A and B are fixed pointa, A being a luminous point and B the nearest 
point of a glase sphere with refractive indei /i. (7, a point on BA produced, 
the im^e ot A aa seen by an eye on AB produced beyond the sphere. Show 

that AC is least when the radius of the sphere is -^ AB. 

3. Prove that the magnifying power of a thin double convex lens, the 
ladius of each smiace being p, when the space between the lens and an object 
at distance a is filled with Euid of index ^', ib given by 



4. If a ray paaaea through a lens without deviation and if its directions 
before incidence and after emeig^nw cut the.aKs of the lens in two points 
q, q', the limiting value of qq' is a'maiimum'or'a minimum according ap ttm 

thickness is equal to , _. . where r, t are the radii of the surfaces of the 

lens whose refractive index is ji, s being greater than r. 

5. A luminous point is placed on the ajia of a concave lens at a diatanca 
M from it. The hght falls on a screen at a distance k behind the lens and! 
perpendicular to the aiia of the lena. If / be the illumination of the acreMi 
where it cuta the axis and if / is what would be the illumination if the lenB 

(fit + tik + kf)^- 

6. If ™ be the linear magnifying power of a thin lens for an object at Bi 
distance u from the first surface, show that when the thickness ( is talcen into 
account, the magnifying power is increased by 



were removed, show that j, = 






in which t^ is neglected i r and s being the radii of the two surfaces of ths 
lens, and v. the distance of the object &om the first surface. 

7. One side of a plate of glass is accurately plane but the other {the: 
front) is slightly curved, forming a sphere of large radius r. Show that if 
pencil is refracted through it, its focus will be displaced through a distance^. 

^^ — [t-\- — 1 , whore I is the thickness of the plate, and u the distance of tha 

fbcuB c^ the incident pencO from the frvnt surface. 

8. Two thin lenses of equal numerical focal length / are placed oi 
same axis at a distance a apart, the one nearest the origin of hght being 
concave and the other convex ; show that the least distance between an objoot 
and its final image is a+iPja. 



9. Two thin lenises of equal focal lengths, /, are placed on the same axis 
at a distance a apart. P, Q are conjugate foci of any pencil refracted directly 
through the lenses. Show that there eiiat two poiuta (0) on the axia for 
either of which {a and being constants) -^ + -^ is constant, proyided 

f -^la and >- -\a\ and that ii f = \a then - 

10. A thin lena has one face silvered bo aa tci form a mirror. If Q be 
the image of a point P, formed hy the mirror {by two refractions and one re- 
fleiion), show that Q will be the same aa if the lens were replaced by a spherical 
mirror whose radius R is given by the equation 

2 _ ;i _ fi^- 1 
R~^« r ' 
T and < being the radii of the surfaces of the leiia. 

11. A Hpherical glass shell, whose outer radius is a, and centre 0, has ita 
spherical cavity filled with mercury, the cavity being just lai^e enough to 
prevent light frqm being refracted through the sphere without reflexion at the 
aurfiac« of the mereury. A aom-ce of hght is placed at a distance c from the 
centre ; prove that an eye, placed hejoud on the line joining the source of 
]ight to 0, must, in order to receive any light, be at a distance from whoso 
raciprocal is not greater than 

H being the refr-actire index of the glass. 

12. A system of 2u thin convex lenses of equal numerical focal length,/, 
are placed with their axes in the same straight line, and their centres at a 
distance 4/ apart, except the two middle ones, which are at a distance 8/ 
apart Show that the focal lengtb of a lens which must be placed midway 
between the two middle ones in order that the image of a bright point at a 

^K,4iataiice 4/ in front of the first lens may be formed at an equal distance 
^^lind the last lens is ^-^^^f- 

13. A luminous point P is placed in front of a uniform sphere of glass 
0»=3), silvered at the back; the distance of i* from the sphere and the radius 
of tha sphere are eaoh one foot Prove that, if the fraction X of tbo light 
which penetrates the sphere at or near perpendicular incidence, emerge again 
after reflexion at the back, the total iUumination on a small screen, placed on 
the line from the centre of the sphere to P at a distance one foot from P, will 
be increased by this light beyond ita value when the sphere is absent in the 
ntio 1+i^X to 1. 

14. Show that the image of an arc of a conic whose (ocua is at one 
isjndpal point of a thiok lona, ia an arc of a conio whose focus is at the other. 
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15. A double convex lens is formed by two equal paraboloidal surfaces 
cut off by planes through the focus perpendicular to .the axis. Prove that for 
rays passing in the neighbourhood of the axis, the focal length measured from 
the posterior surfsu^e of the lens is 2a/(/A^ - 1), and the distance between a 
bright point and its image is a minimum when it is 2a (ji+i)/(ji — l), 4a 
being the latus rectum of either of the generating parabolas^ and ii the 
refractive index of the glass. 

16. The two surfaces of a lens are formed by concentric and coaxal 
ellipse and hyperbola, of respective eccentricities e, e^, which touch one another. 
Show that a small pencil of light incident directly, and diverging from one 
focus of the ellipse, will converge to a focus of the hyperbola, if the refractive 

e^-1 



index of the lens be 



^-e 



17. If m, m', m" be the magnifying powers of a combination of any 
nimiber of lenses on the same axis for objects at distances u, u\ u" from the 
first lensy show that 



m m' m" 



=0. 



18. If a; be the distance between two objects and a/ the distance between 
the corresponding images due to any system of lenses, and if m be the magnifi- 
cation of the first image and 7i that of the second, show that 

a/ / 

where fi and /i' are the refracting indices of the initial and final media, 

19. If (p, p*), (q, gO* (^9 0> ^ three pairs of conjugate points in any kns 
system, prove that 

where pq denotes the distance between the points />, ^, with similar meanings 
for the other quantities, hxAf^f denote the focal lengths of the system. 
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73. The Theory of Refraction through any number of media, 
bounded by spherical surfaces arranged symmetrically along an axis, 
was first successfully developed by Gauss ; we proceed to give an 
account of his method. 

We shall take the axis of x along the axis of the system. Let 
the abscissae of the vertices of the bounding spherical surfaces be 

c, ttj, a, ^ and their radii r, r^, r, Let /a, /a^, /a, be the 

refractive indices of the media, and for brevity, let (/a — ^^jr = k^, 

(aS^aO/^i'^^i *^^ 1®^ ^^ thicknesses of the media reckoned 

along the axis, be fif^, fiji^ , so that 

ttj — a = /Ajf J, a, — ttj == fiji^y &c. 

Let the equations of any incident ray making a small angle 
with the axis of the system be 

/^ J 

and after refraction at the first surface let the equations to the ray 
be 






6—2 
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If X be the abscissae of the point of incidence P, and 8 the angle 
subtended at the centre of the spherical surface by the arc AP, 
measured from A, the vertex of the surface, then 



i 



x = a + r (I — cosO), and therefore, since both the incident and 
re&acted raya pass through this point. 



.^ 



4, 



6+^r(l-cos^) = i' + ^r(l-coa^. 

Now /S, y3j are both small, and so is ; we shall neglect the small 
quantities of the third order 6'0, and therefore we get b' = b. 
Similarly, c' = e. Thus b, C are co-ordinates of the point of 
incidence of the ray on the fii^st surface. 

The direction cosines of the norma! are (cos 8, — b/r, — c/r), and 
those of the incident ray {1, ^//j., y/ii), and those of the refracted 
•^y (1. A/a'i. 7i//^i). Dearly. Expressing the relation betweea 
these direction cosines, by § 19, we get 

— ^j^ = (/i cos — /t, cos 0,) = — - — ^' h, 

to our approximation. The values of ^,, 7, may now be written 

fi,=^ + klb} 

7i=7 + *oC J 

and the equations of the ray after its first refraction are completely 
determined. 

Let (b^, c,) be the co-ordinates of the point where the refracted 
ray meets the second surface, so that the equations to the re&acted 
ray may be written in the form 






i)+i. 



then if we compare these equations with the other forma of t 
same equations previously given, we find 

ft C. 
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and therefore b^ = b+ /3^t^ 






The same reasoning may be extended further ; the resulting 
equations will have the same forms as before, namely, 

7, = 7i + Vir 
and h-h-^m, 

^2 = ^1 +7,^, J 

and so on. 

All the successive quantities fi^P^...hJ)^,,, may be expressed in 
terms of the first two quantities 13 and b ; thus 



I^ Pj9v PJ^i ^® ^^® successive convergents to the 

continued fraction 

,.1111 1 

h-^ -r-7 j—r T-T -r-r + 



t,+ k^+ t,+ k,+ Vi' 

it is easy to see that the preceding equations are equivalent to 
the following: 



We shall write the'final pair of equations in the form 



V==gb+h/3l 
^^kb + Wj' 



Then by the properties of convergents, gl — hk^l. By exactly 
similar reasoning it may be shown that 



' = 5^0 + ^7) 
f^kc-hh)' 



c = 
7 
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and 



Solving these equations, we get, by virtue of the relation gl — hk^l, 

l3 = ^W + gff\' 

c= Ic* — hr/ 
7= - *c' + gi 

The equations to the incident ray are now 

and those of the emergent ray 

b'=gb + h^l 
^^kb + lfi)' 

c' = gc + h/y) 



where 



In the subsequent parts of the theory, it will be sufficient to 
confine our attention to one of the equations to the incident ray ; 
for the same reasoning will apply to the other equation in all cases. 
Similarly, we shall only use one equation to the emergent ray. 

74. There are two planes perpendicular to the aim which 
possess the property that any incident ray meets the first; and the 
corresponding emergent ray meets the second, in points such that the 
line joining them is parallel to the a^xis. These planes are exceed- 
ingly useful in constructing the emergent ray corresponding to a 
given incident ray. We shall now prove the existence of such 
planes and find their positions. 

The equation to the emergent ray may be written in the form 

hb + ip , ,. 1 , ,o 



/^ 



or 



y=|{i(*-a') + /A} + 6{^^'>+i^^-. 
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To find where the emergent ray meets the plane x = x', we have 
only to write x' for x in this equation. Also the equation to 
the correBponding incident ray is 

By properly choosing w and w', we may make these values of y 
coincide for all values of /9 and 6, that is, for all rays. Equating 
the coefficients of /3 and b in the two equations, the necessary 
conditions are found to be 
^^ l{af — a') + ;i'A _ x 



1^ k(3)'-a') + n'g = 

From the second equation we derive at once the value of x', 
a;' = a' + ^ (l-i?) = P„say 

Then, from the first equation, 

x~a I ,, , , l—\ 

— .ja-j)+i-^, 

and therefore 

These two planes are called the principal planes and the points 
where they cut the asis principal points. They have the property 
that the incident ray and the emergent ray cut the two planes, 
respectively, in points which are the projections of each other 
on these planes. 

75. When the incident rays are parallel, the emergent rays will 
meet in a point; and for all different systems of parallel rays, the 
corresponding foci lie in a plane perpendicular to the aans. Similarly, 
if the emergent rays are parallel, tlie incident rays must proceed 
from some point in a fixed plane per^pendtcular to the axis. These 
planes are called focal planes, and the points in which they cut the 
axis are called the focal points. 

To find the position of the focal plane corresponding to incident 
parallel rays, wo may Ruppose that is fixed while b is a variable 



I 



J 
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parameter. The equation to the e 



srgent ray being 



+s . 



and 6 heing a variable parameter, it is cloar that the ray always I 
pasaea through the fixed point determined by the equations 



-+» = o. 



4. 



The equation to the focal plane is therefore 



^ti. 



'9i'^^y- 



To find the equatioa to the other focal plane, we must m^e 
the emergent rays parallel, and therefore ^ constant and b' variablfiL 
By expressing the equation to the incident ray in terms of ^ and 
b', it may be shown in the same manner aa before that the 
equation of the other focal plane is 

'^ = '* + ^-=£',. Bay. 

The distance of the first focal plane in front of the first princi- 
pal plane ia called the first focal length of the system ; and tha 
distance of the second focal plane behind the second principaL 
plane is called the second focal length. We shall denote tfiese focal 
lengths by /and /'. Their values may he deduced at once firom 
the abscissa of the focal planes and principal planes previously 
given. Thus 

76. There are two other points along the axes which barO'l 
useful properties connected with the incident and refracted rays.! 
They are such that if the incident ray pass through the first, the! 
emergent ray will proceed in a parallel direction through thai 
second. These points were discovered by Listing, who gave tbem'l 
the name of nodal points. 
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To find the positions of these nodal points, let ns enquire in 
what cases the emergent ray is parallel to the incident ray. The 
necessary condition is 

This relation may be expressed in terms of 6 and )8, and 
becomes 



or 



6 = ^|^-^l. 
/A (A? k)' 



If this value be substituted in the equation of the incident ray, 
it takes the form 



y-A'-'^i-fl 



From this equation it appears that whatever the direction of 
the incident ray, it passes through the point on the axis, for which 

u lit 

In the same manner it may be shown that the equation 
to the emergent ray takes the form 

and therefore the emergent ray passes through the point on the 
axis, for which 

The coordinates n^, n, of the nodal points are therefore 
determined. From their values it is easily seen that 

The nodal points are therefore within the focal points, at 
distances from them equal to the focal lengths/' and/ respectively. 

In the very important case in which the initial and final 
media are the same, /A = )Ur' and therefore /=/'; and the nodal 
points coincide with the principal points. 

Other methods of finding the positions of these cardinal points 
will be gfiven later. 
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77. When a system of incident rays all proceed from one 
point, the emergent rays also all pass through a point These 
points are called conjugate foci ; also, one of them is sometimes 
said to be the image of the other. 

For we have seen how the incident and emergent rays depend 
entirely upon the values of 0, b, 7, c. The conditions that the 
incident ray may pass through a point (f, 7, f) are 

and a similar equation in (f, f ). Also the conditions that the 
emergent ray may pass through the point (f, ij', f ) are 

^■^■ = 0[l{t~i')+fi'h] + h[k(^'-a)+fj:g]. 

and a similar equation in ^, ^. It is possible so to choose 
(f'l v'l t) ^ to raake the second conditions merely repetitions of 
the first This will necessitate the equations 






l-a I. 



If these conditions are satisfied, the points (f, ij, f), (f , gj', f) 
are so related that any incident ray passing through the formei^. 
will after refraction pass through the other point ; in other words, 
the two points are conjugate foci. 

From the equation 

we infer that a point avd its image lie in the same plane through 
the axis. 

78. The relation between the abscissee of the conjugate foci 
b 

k{^-a){r-a')+f,'g(S-a)-^{^'-a')-f,,,'h = 0. 

From this equation the positions of the focal points can be 
deduced, and by means of these points the relation can be much 
simplified. To find the focal points, we make first, the 
incident rays, and secondly, the emergent rays, parallel; this 
will be done by making successively | and {' infinite. The 
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abscissae of the corresponding images will be 

The Telati<m between ^, f may now be written 

tf-o)(r-«')-(i^.-«')(f-a)-(sr,-a)(r-a') = ^. 
which may be expressed in the form 

{(f-a)-(l'.-«)}Kr-«')-(fl'.-a')}=(5'.-a)(fl'.-a') + ^ 

or (?-fl'.)(r-fl'.) = -j5^. 

IF we denote tlie distances of the conjugate foci, respectively, in 
front of, and behind, the principal foci, by u, u\ then w = fl^j — f , 
u =T^ "-g^ and therefore 

w^' =#• 

79. Returning to the other coordinates of the conjugate foci, 
we find V=r M|WH^ 

_ (r-ff.) . 

that IS, ^=5.=_ 

Inverting, and remembering the relation between u and w', this 
equation may be written 

From these equations it follows that if w = — /, and therefore 
t^' = — /', then i; = V> ?=r« Thus, according to our previous 
definition, the planes t^ = — /, t^' = — /' are the principal planes. 

If the distances of any pair of conjugate foci measured, 
respectively, in front of and behind the principal planes be denoted 
by a?, x\ then u =ar — /, vl = x' —/*, and the relation between x, x' is 
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or, as it may be written, 
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For the application of these various results to the geometrical 
construction of the corresponding incident and emergent rays, and 
of conjugate foci, we refer back to the previous elementary theory. 

B surface or a thin lens can always be found, which 
when placed with its vertex at the first principal point will refract 
the incident rays into exactly the same directions as the whole 
system of surfaces, so that if we imagine the interval between the 
two principal planes to be annihilated, this single refracting stirfaoft 
or thin lens, will give the complete emergent system. Such ft 
surface or lens is said to be equivalent to the whole system of 
refracting surfaces. The system will be equivalent to a single 
refracting surface when the initial and final media are dififerentj 
when the initial and final media are the same, it is equivalent to i 
thin lens. 

To prove these propositions, we refer the equations to the rajij 
to the principal points as origins. The equation to the incident 
ray may be written 



;.('- 



p,)-f{!-l) + J, 



or finally, 



A'-p.) 



^i^-f. 



and the corresponding emergent ray has for its equation 



/S" 



:•(*-!>■) 



The value of y corresponding to the point where the rays meed 
the principal planes is 



— j— =»..«ayi 
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But this is the equation we should have obtained by a 
single refraction at a spherical surface, as may be seen by com- 
paring it with the equations previously obtained. If /a, ^ be the 
refractive indices of the media^ and r the radius of the surface, 
the value of A: is 

r 

and therefore * r = ^ , ^ . 

k 

This value of r is measured from the vertex in the direction of 
the incident light. The system is therefore equivalent to a single 
refracting spherical surface whose radius is (/a — /^O/^ ^^^ whose 
vertex is at the first principal point. 

81. When the initial and final media are the same, it is 
necessary to suppose a thin lens to be placed with its vertex at 
the principal point The equations corresponding to the refraction 
through a thin lens are 

A = i8 + ¥o» 

and therefore ^=^fi-\-{k^ + k^ \ 

This will produce the necessary refraction, provided that 

K — -- Kq "i~ #v. . 

If fi be the refractive index of the substance of the lens, r, r the 
radii of its two surfaces measured in the same direction as before. 



=0*-/*')(^-7). 



Let ^ be the focal length of the thin lens, defined in the 
usual manner, and expressed in terms of the refractive index of 
the initial medium, then 



^" V'"V(r~r7' 
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hence 



or finally 






The focal length of the equivalent lens is therefore — /a/A? ; it 
will be a collective lens if ~ fi/k be positive, and a dispersive lens if 
— fi/k be negative. 

82. There is one case in which we cannot make use of the 
subsidiary points, and, as it occurs frequently in practice, it must 
be noticed. This is the case in which k vanishes ; for then the 
subsidiary points are all at infinity. When A; «> 0, the equations 
previously given reduce to 

If the equations to the incident ray be 



y=- (a? - a) 4- 6 
z = jLfx'^a)-\-c 



Y I 



those of the corresponding emergent ray will be 



t • 



£? = -7 (^ - a') + flrc + Ay 
If we put a = a' — ^ , these last may be written 

A*' 



1^ 



90 



We proceed as before to find the image of a point (f , i;, 5) ; the 
relations between (f , i;, f) and the coordinates of the image (f, 17', f 
are easily seen to be 



fijf 



fi^ f-a 




and fd (f - a) = ^:g (f - a). 

Thus it follows that ike linear diviensions of the image are to 
those of the object in the constant ratio ff '■ ^ or 1 : 1, wherever the 
object be placed. 

The case now considered will present itself with a telescope 
arranged for seeing very distant objects by a long-sighted person. 
From the formulas, it is clear that a set of rays which are originally 
parallel will emerge parallel to each other. In the case of a 
telescope we shall have /j. = ft,', and therefore by the previous 
equations, the tangent of the inclination of the initial ray to the 
axis is to that of the emergent ray in the ratio 1 : I. Hence, 
accoixling to the usual definition, I or l/g is the magnifying power 
of the telescope. If I be positive, the image is erect; if I be 
negative, it is inverted. 



Elementary Theory of Equivalent Leiises. 

83. A lens is said to be equivalent to any number of lenses 
arranged at intervals along an axis when, if placed in a proper 
position, it will produce the same deviation in rays inclined at 
small angles to the axis of the system, as would be produced by 
the system of lenses. 

We shall first suppose the iacident rays to be parallel to the 
axis of the system, so that the position of the equivalent lens ia 
immaterial. 

The deviation produced by a thin lens may be found by 
supposing the lens to act like a thin prism formed by the tangent 
planes to the spherical surfaces at the points of incidence and 
emergence of the ray. The deviation will therefore be indepen- 
dent of the angle of incidence, for all small angles of incidence. 
To find the deviation, we suppose the incident ray to be parallel to 
the axis, and then the emergent ray will proceed to the principal 
focus of the lens. If y be the distance from the axis at which 
the ray strikes the lens, and / the focal length of the lens, the 
deviation is clearly d = — y/f, the lens being supposed collective. 
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This expression will therefore represent the deviation caused by 
the lena in any incident ray. 

Now suppose that there are n thin lenses whose focal lengths are, 
respectively ./j.^^. .._/),, arranged at intervals a,, a^,...a^^ along an asia. 
For brevity, let k— — ljf, for all suffixes. Let any ray originally 
parallel to the axis strike the lenses in succession at diatancea 
Vji Vt ■■■1/n from the axis, and let d,, 9jr--'9„ be the total deviations 
of the ray, after passing through the several lenses. Then, using 
the value of the deviation just given, and expressing the distances 
t/^ y^... in terms of the deviations, we obtain the equations 



9, = k^y^ + 9^,. 
From these equations it is easy to see that 9„ is the numerator 
of the hiflt convergent of the continued fraction 



1 



1 



1+ fc,+ a,+ k^ + +it,' 

If 1*, be the focal length of the equivalent lens,9_=— yjf^ = y,-ff", 
say. Then K^ is equal to the numerator of the last convergent ol 
the continued fraction 

1 J L _L A 

i+ fe,+ a,+ i', + + k^' 

The values of the first few numerators arc 
1, fc„ aJc^ + \, aJcJc^ + k^-\-k^, o,a/-,t, + aj {h^^-k^ +a,fc, + l, 

a^a^\kj,\ + ajc^ {k^ + ij + a,k^ (A, + it,) + A, + fc, + Jt, 
from which we deduce the values 

1__1 1 a^ 

These results might also have been obtained directly from the 
equations. 
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84. We may find a formula comiecting two consecutive terms 

of the series K^, K^ which gives a ready method of calculating 

their values. For the last two equations are 

Eliminating y, between these equations, we deduce 

3, = (1 + o,-» K) 9.-, + K y,-i 



or 



a.=(i+o,_,feja._,+&. 



dd 



n-l 



dk 



n-l 



If now we substitute 3 = Ky, for all suffixes of 9 and K, we arrive 
at the equation 



K,^{l-^a,_,k^K^_,-\'K 



dK 



n-l 



dh 



n-l 



which determines K^ as soon as K^__^ is known. For example, 

ir^ = (1 + ajc^ [\ + A?, + ^3 + ajc^ {k^ + k^ + ajc^ (A?, + A3) + a^ajcjcjc^] 
+ A?^ {1 + a, (A?j + A?,) + ajA?j + afijcjc^, 

which is equivalent to 

111 1 1 ai/l.l.l\ /I 1^1. 1\ 

^. "/i V. ■"/. ^L " A U "^/s ^fJ " ^^ l/i "^/J U Vj 



ttjO^ 



This is the value of the power of a lens equivalent to four given 
lenses, separated by intervals a^, a^ a^ from each other. 

Ex. Show that 



F, 



-K -100 

1 -0,-1 -1 

1 -ir,-i 1 

1 -a,_. 















































1 


-1 



the determinant having (2»— 1) rows. 
B. 
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85. If the incident pencil be of any form, the position of the 
equivalent lens is not immaterial, and must be found. 

Let the incident ray make an angle 9 with the axis ; then using 
the same notation as before, all the equations remain the same 
except the first, which is 

and therefore the final value of 9. will be the same as before, with 
hy + 9/3/1 written for \, If the reciprocal of the focal length of the 
equivalent lens be denoted by Ky since K involves k^oiAy in the first 
degree, the new value of K will be 

so that 9^ = Ky^ + 9 -^ , 

Let the distance of the equivalent lens behind the first lens 
of the system be 00 ; then the incident ray will meet the lens at a 
distance from the axis equal t6 y^ + xd, and therefore the inclina- 
tion of the ray to the axis after refraction through it will be 

= Ky^ + d{l+Kx). 
Equating this value to the inclination 9^ we get 

This determines the position of the lens so that it may be 
equivalent to the given system of lenses. 



CHAPTER VI. 
General Theorems. Caustics. 

86. If a ray of light pass from a point A to another point B, 
tlirough any number of media, undergoing any number of reflexions 
and refractions, then the actual laws of reflexion and refraction are 
such as to make S (jip) a minimum, where p represents the length 
of the path of the ray situated in the medium whose refractive 
index is yit. Conversely if we assijme the path of light to be such 
as to make 2/^/3 a minimum, we are led to the actual laws of 
reflexion and refraction. The expression %fip is frequently called 
the rediiced path. 

We shall first prove this general th/sorem for a single reflexion 
and a single refraction, and afterwards extend it to any number of 
reflexions and refractions. 




Let APB be the path of a ray of light which travels in a 
homogeneous medium from a point Jl to a point J5, undergoing one 
reflexion at a surface CD ; then the total path between A and B is 
a minimum, that is, AP + PB is less along the actual path than 
along any consecutive path as AQB, 

For a variation of P perpendicular to the plane APB, this 
proposition is clearly true. Let AQB be a consecutive path in 
the plane APB. Then the difference AQ — AP is equal to the 
projection of PQ on AP; and similarly the difference BP — BQ is 

1—^ 
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equal to the projection of PQ on PB, But these projectious are 
equal, because AP and PB are equally inclined to PQ. Thus, 
AQ + QB = {AP + PB), which proves that the increment of the 
total path vauishea, and therefore the total path is a minimum. 

A similar theorem holds if we take the path from A to B, ■ 
supposing the ray to suffer a refraction at a surface CD. Let /j., /t' 
be the refractive indices of the two media, then fi AP + fi PB is ft ' 
minimum for the actual path. 




Draw the normal PN, and let the angles of incidence and 
re&action be ^, ^' ; then /t sin = fi sin ^'. Let AQB be 
consecutive path ; it will be sufficient to take the case when Q is 
in the plane APB. 

Then fiAQ - fiAP = /iPQ sin <l> 

and /m'BP - fi'BQ = fi'PQ sin <}>'. 

Hence the whole variation, 

fiAQ + fi'BQ - (fiAP+ fi'BP) 

= PQ(fisiaif>-fimitp') 
= 0. 

This shows that forthe actual path, /i.^P + /i'PB is a minimuno. 

The previous theorem is a particular case of this; we have only 
to put fi,' = —fiia deduce it from the more general theorem. 

Next, suppose that the ray of light in its passage from A to B 
undergoes any number of refractions or reflexions. Let p be the 
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length of the path in any medium whose refractive index ia n. 
Then it has been shown that £/*p is a minimum for separate 
variations of the points of incidence between consecutive media ; 
and therefore by the principle of superposition of small variations, 
it will be a minimum when simultaneous variations are admitted. 
The actual path, therefore, makes 2/ip a minimum between 
any two points. If the variations of refractive index be gradual, 
the same principle holds good, and the path of the ray of light ia 
such that ffids is a minimum. 

87. Another important proposition, enunciated by Malus, easily 
follows from the preceding. 

Any system of rays originally normal to a surface, will always 
retain the property of being normal to a surface aftei' any number of 
refeanons or refractions. 

The general theory of systems of lines will be given later ; but 
we may remark here that a doubly infinite system of lines is not in 
general a system of normals. 

Let ABODE, A'BUDE ... be a aeries of rays normal to g. sur- 





I 



^^^ert 



face at A, which undergo any number of refractions and reflexions. 

Measure off along these rays distances to E, E , such that 

S/i/3 is the same along each ray ; then we shall show that the rays 
are finally normal to a surface EE . Join AB and E'D. Then 
S;i/>along ABCi>£^isthe same as along A'BG'D'E. But by what 
has been shown above for any ray and its consecutive it follows 
that S/ip along A'BGDE is the same as along A'B'GD'E, and 
irefore the same as along ABODE. Take away the common 
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parts ; then if ^, y! belong to the final media, there remains the 
equation, fiA'B + fi.'E'I) = fiAB + /i'DE. But, since AB is normal 
to the surface ^^', A'B-AB ultimately, and therefore, /)^ = i)£; 
that is, EW is perpendicular to DE. The same may be proved for 
every point E near E, and thus the surface EE near E is perpen- 
dicular to the ray DE, and by similar reasoning to every other ray 
of the system. 

88, These theorems may also be proved analytically. 

Let a ray of light pass through several media of different 
refractive indices. Let (a, /3, 7) be the direction cosines of the inci- 
dent ray, and (x, y, z) a point on it; then (a, (9, 7) may be regarded as 
tnown fimctioua of x, y, z. Let this ray meet the first surface in the 
point (I',, 9ji, Q, and let (a^, ^^, 7,) be the direction cosines of the 
refracted ray in the second medium and {x.^, y^, z^ be a point on the 
refracted ray. Then at the first refraction tto direction cosines of 
the rays are connected by the equations 



H-^- 
W- 



: (/i COS 1^ - 
= (/i COS <^ - 
= {fj. COS - 



/i, COS </.J X, 
/t, COS <f j) jj.^ 
/i.^ COS <^J /4| 



I are the direction cosines of the normal to the 



where (X„ 
surface. 

Also, \'^^i + M^'iVi + "i^^ = 0. 

and therefore 

Let Tj denote the distance between (x, y, z) and (|^,, j;,, £^) s 
r,' the distance between {f„ 7,, f,) and (a;,, y„ 2,); 
then r,^ = (^^_a,)' + (,^_j/)' + (i;^_3)» ) 

'■.'' = c^', - rj* + (3/, - '?.)" + (2. - Q" I ■ 

Also a = (?,-^)/r,] «.= K-f,)/r, 

7 = (?,-^)/'-J 7,= (2,-f.)/^ 

If therefore we differentiate the values of r ", and r 



dr^: 

dr:-. 



a,{dx^- 



dxj) + /S (dv, - 



-dv,) + yAdz,-dO\ 



I 
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From these values, by virtue of the previous equation connecting 
df,, dj;,, df,, we deduce the equation 

ftdr, + ^dr,' = /I, {'^^dx^ + ^^dy.^ + VjdsJ — /i (adic + ^dy + 7^2), 
Also let r, be the distance from the point (x^ y^, s^ to the 
nest surface and r^ the distance from the surface to a point 
(*>- I/a< ^s)' °^ "16 refracted ray in the next medium. Then, as 
before, 
/*,dr, + n^dr^ = fi.^ [o,dx^ + 0jiy, + 'i^dz^ — /i^ (^jdaj^ + &^dy^ + 7^2,), 

and HO on. If, therefore, p, p^, p^,, p' be the whole lengths 

of the paths in the different media, we find by adding all the 
equations similar to the last two, 

Ip + fi^dpj + 4- /'■'dp' 

= /i' {adx' + 0'dy' + yds) - p, (adx + ^dy + ydz). 

If p. {tdx + Qdy + yde) be a perfect differential it appears that 
[i {a.'dx' + ffdy' + yd/) is a perfect differential also; in other words, 
if the rays are normal to a surface at any time, they will always be 
\al to a surface. 
Let fj. (adx + ^dy + ydz) = dV, 

and fL {adaf + ffdy' + y'dz) — dV, 

then, by integration, V — F= 2 (/ip). 

Thus the reduced path from one surface to the other is the same 
all rays of the system. 

When the initial and final points are fixed, dx, dy. ds and 
di/, dz' all vanish, so that 2 (/^dp) = 0, which proves that 
(/xp), or the reduced path, is a minimum. 
The function V is called the Characteristic Function of the 



89. From this we can pass to any heterogeneous medium. 
Tie path will be such as to make fpds or F^ a minimum. The 

I will all be normal to the surface V = constant. When we 

now F as a function of x, y, z at all points of space, in terma of 

e coordinates (x, y, z), we know the direction of the ray at any 



dV 



dV 



dV 
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and therefore 






dz 



= fi' 



and these equations determine fi, ol, 13, 7. 



90. A system of rays which can be cut at right angles by a 
surface, we shall call an orthotomic system. 

A system of rays diverging from a point, or such that by any 
combination of min-ors or refracting surfaces they can be made 
to meet in a point, is clearly orthotomic; for a sphere whose 
centre is the point through which all the rays pass, will cut them 
all at right angles. 

If a system of rays diverging from a point converge to 
another point after any number of reflexions and refractions, 
the values of ^/ip taken from one point to the other will be 
the same for all rays. Thus, in order to condense rays issuing 
from one point S, on a second point Hy by means of a single 
reflexion at a curved surface, we choose our surface such that 
SP + PH may be the same for all paths, and therefore the 
surface must be an ellipsoid of revolution whose foci are S and H, 




If the rays are parallel, the point S will- be at infinity, and 
the surface is a paraboloid of revolution whose axis is parallel 
to the common direction of the rays. 

Next, let us find the form of the surface which will refract 




to a point H all the rays proceeding from a point 8. Let /*, fi 
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be the refractive indices of the media; then if P be any point 
of the surfiEuse, the surface must be such that 

fiSP + fjfEP = c, 
where c is a constant. 

Hence the surface is formed by the revolution of a Cartesian 
oval of which S and H are foci. The theory of the Cartesian oval 
may be found in Williamson's Differential Calculus, Appendix. 

As a particular case suppose the rays parallel, so that 8 is 
at infinity. Draw a plane MX perpendicular to the rays, and 
let any ray be produced to meet this surface in M, Then 

ti8P + li'HP=^c. 




But iiSP + iiPM is also constant. Choose the plane MX so 
that this constant quantity may be equal to c ; then filHP = fiPM, 
and therefore the surface is formed by the revolution of a conic 
whose focus is ^and directrix MX, about its major axis. 

91. In general, consecutive rays do not intersect. But if we take 
consecutive rays of an orthotomic system which meet the orthogonal 
surface along a line of curvature, these rays will intersect each 
other, and will envelope a curve, called a caustic curve. Consecutive 
lines of curvature of the same system will give rise to consecutive 
caustic curves, and these curves will generate a caustic surface, 
to which every ray of the system is a tangent. Similarly, the 
other system of lines of curvature will determine another caustic 
surface. Thus every ray of the system will touch two caustic 
8ur£Eu$e8. 
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When the system of rays is symmetrical about an axis, the 
orthogonal surface is a surface of revolution. One set of lines of 
curvature are the meridian curves, and the caustic surface 
corresponding to them will be generated by the revolution about 
the axis of symmetry, of the evolute of the meridian curve. The 
other set of lines of curvature are circles whose centres lie on the 
axis. The rays which are normal along one of these circl 
will meet in a point on the axis, forming a cone of revolution. 
Thus the second caustic surface will consist of a portion of the 
axis of symmetry. 

92. The character of a limited pencil of rays is shown in 
the figure; BAB' is the orthogonal surface, F is the cusp of 
the caustic curve. 




If the pencil be received on a screen perpendicular to tha 
axis, the nature of the caustic surface can be shown by examining 
the bright patch of light on the screen as the screen is moved 
from Diy towards F. At DD', there will be a circular patch of 
light with a brighter ring round its outer edge, and aa the 
is moved along, this ring will gradually contract. As soon as G 
is reached, the other part of the caustic surface is shown, and a 
bright spot is developed in the centre. When the screen is 
at EE' the circle of light reaches its minimum; this circle is 
called the least circle of aberration. When this position is passed, 
the outer boundary expands J^ain though the bright ring still 
contracts. Beyond F, no part of the screen is specially illuminated. 
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93. If any ray BCE meet the axis in (7, then FC is called the 
longitudinal aberration of this ray. By symmetry, FG is an even 
function of the inclination of the ray to the axis ; and if the pencil 
be small, we may take it as vdrying as the square of the inclination. 
Thus let m denote the tangent of the inclination of the ray to the 
axis, then we may suppose the longitudinal aberration to be given 
by the equation FC = cm^y powers of m beyond the third being 
neglected. Take F as origin and FA as the axis of x. Then the 
equation to the ray is 

If we find the envelope of this line, regarding m as a variable 
parameter, this envelope will be the caustic curve in the neighbour- 
hood of F, Diflferentiating with respect to m, we get 

= a; — 3cm*, 

and therefore eliminating m, the equation to the envelope is found 
to be 27ct/" = 4M»^ 

From this equation it appears that the form of the caustic 
curve near the cu^ is a semi-cubical parabola, 

94. To find the magnitude and position of the least circle of 
aberration, we must find . the intersection of any ray with the 
extreme ray ; then by making the ordinate of the point of inter- 
section a minimum, we shall find the position and radius of the 
circle. 

Let the equation to the extreme ray be 

y = ]cx — cl^, 
and that of any other ray 

y = rax — cm^. 

Then eliminating x, we find 

y{m-'k) = cmk (m* — 1^), 
or y = ck (m* + km) ; 

that is y = ck\(m + -^j '"i\' 

The value of y is therefore a minimum when m = — ^A:, and the 
radius of the least circle of aberration is given by the equation 

y = — JcA;* = — r^ say. 
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The corresponding value of a: ia found from the equation 
y = kx — cl^ 
to be x=lc1^. 

Thus tke distance oftlie centre of the least circle ofaberratic^ 
from the cusp is three-fourths of the longitudinal aberration of the 
extreme ray. 

To find the lateral aberration of the extreme ray, we have only 
to put IS = 0, in the equation of that ray ; and then we get 
y = -cl^. 

From this it appears that the radius of tke least circle of aberra- 
tion is one-fburth of the lateral aberration of tke extreme ray. 

96. If a mirror or a lens which has a small aberration still 
uncorrected, be used as a part of an optical instrument, we s€ 
from the above investigation that symmetrical pencils do not i 
general meet in a point, but a section of the pencil by a screen is a 
small circle. To see the image as clearly aa possible the circli 
must be made as small as possible, and therefore the screen must 
have the position of the least circle of aberration. The image (rf 
an object aa seen through the instrument will therefore not be 
distinct ; it will consist of a series of small circular patches of light 
overlapping each other. This defect is not so great however e 
might be at first imagined, for the least circle of aberration isnoffi 
uniformly bright, but it is brightest in the centre and the bright- 
ness decreases rapidly towards the edges, and the image of a point 
is reduced almost to the centre itself, when the incident light i 
feeble. 

To show this, we may consider an approximate theory in a 
simple case. With the same notation as before, let us find the aper- 
ture of the pencil at the orthogonal surface; let ij be the radius of 
this aperture, and a the abscissa of the apex of the surface ; then, 
11 — ka — cA*, approximately, 
= ka, nearly. 
The corresponding radius of the least circle of aberration is y = JcJfe*, 

Let us consider the light which is included between the circle* 
whose radii are tj and ij + rfi; ; the area of the zone will be Stti^^i^ 
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The corresponding zone on the screen will be 2irydy. Supposing 
that the amount of light, emerging from the orthogonal surface 
is proportional to the area of the zone on that surface, then the 
brightness of the small zone of the least circle of aberration will be 
proportional to ^irrid/ril^irydy^ that is, to • 

a^kdk 16 a' 1 

or -X- -r . ri 



Now y varies as A^, and therefore the brightness of the least 
circle of aberration varies inversely as y% ; this shows that it 
decreases from the centre towards the circumference. 

This investigation is only a rough approximation to the truth, 
but it serves to show how the images preserve their distinctness 
even when a small aberration exists. 

96. We shall now investigate the equations and properties of 
the caustic curves for systems of rays issuing from a point and 
reflected or refracted at a surfistce, in a few of the most interesting 
and simple cases. 

The equation to the caustic by reflexion at a circle of rays 
proceeding from a luminous point has been found by Lagrange 
in the follo¥dng manner : 




Let G be the luminous point, and AOB that diameter of the 
reflecting circle which passes through G ; any ray GP incident on 
the circle at P will be reflected in the direction PQ, so that GP 
and PQ make equal angles with the radius OP, Let the angle 
A OP be denoted by a, and let OG=c = 1/p, and OA = a =l/k. Then 
the equations to the incident and reflected rays may be written in 
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= A COS 5 + B si 
= A cos (22 - ff 



1(2.-5). 



I 



For if WD draw radii vectores making e(iual angles witli OP, 
their vectonal angles 6 and 9' will be such as to make 5 4- ^ = 2a, 
and therefore the corresponding values of u given by these 
two equations are equal. We must find the constants A, B from 
the fact that the incident ray passes through the points C and P. 
Putting d = 0, and B=a, respectively, for the points C and P, the 
equation to CP gives us 



If we substitute the values of A and B into the equation to the 
reflected ray it becomes 

wsina = A8io(2a — 8) — p siu (a — 8). 

Let 2a- 5=2^, so that a = if> + ^B; then this equation may be 
written 

u sin (<f> + ^0)+p sin (0 - ^0) = k sin 

CO8 Sin 



that is 
where 



p_ (M+p)coa^fl 
^ ~ at. > 



(m " p) sin 




The arbitrary parameter a enters into this equation 
through (f). To find the envelope of the reflected ray, we equate 6 
zero the first differential of the equation with regard to 0, whidi 
gives 

P Q_ 

cos' sin° ( 

then if we substitute the values of P and Q in the equation of tha 
ray, we find that X = 1. Eliminating 0, the equation to 
envelope is 
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Expressed in polar coordinates it is 

{(u+p) cos i^}* + {{u - p) sin ^6}^ = (2k)K 

To rationalise the equation P* + Q^ = 1, we cube both sides; it 
becomes 

P« + Q» + 3P'Q*(P* + Q*) = 1, 
or 1-P»-Q* = 3P^qI 

Cubing the equation again, we get finally, 

(1 _ p« - Qy = 27P'Q\ 

The equation may easily be transformed into Cartesian co- 
ordinates. For 



«-i(i-i)siow' 
and therefore P* + Q* = ^ j^ + -. + — cos dl 



a' 



= 4^{^ + c' + M. 



o» 



Also, PQ=g^(c'-Osin^ 



a' 



Hence the equation to the caustic becomes 
{(4c' -a^(a> + f) - ^a'cx - aV}' = 27aVy» {f^ + f- cj. 

< — " 

97. If in the equation to the caustic we put = 0, and there- 
fore Q = 0, P = (w +p)/2ky it becomes 

(i-py=o, 

and therefore u+p= ±2ky 

and each of these points is a triple intersection. Expressed in terms 
of a and c, the distances of these points from the centre of the 

circle, are 

ac dc 
1* ^ ?* = 

2c — a ' 2c + a' 



I 
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These points are cusps on the caustic. 

Again, if we wish to find the points of intersection of the 
caustic with the circle y.=p,vfe get ^ = and P = p/k cos J 0, and 
the equation to the caustic gives 

(1-P=)» = 0, 
which reduces to p cos ^0= ±!c, 

or a cos ^6 = + c. 

Each of these points is a triple point of intersection ; the 
reflected ray, therefore, touches the circle r — c, and the correspond- 
ing inddent ray is perpendicular to OG. These triple jjoints of 
intersection are cusps, and the tangent at the cusp is perpendicular 
to the radius vector ; they are imaginary if c is greater than a, that 
is, if the luminous point is outside the circular reflector. 

98. To find the directions of the asymptotes, we must make 
M = 0, in the equation to the curve. The values of P and Q are then 



and from the equation to the caustic, 

27 
that is. 



derive the equation 
, sin* 0, 




27aVsin"e = (4ff'-o7. 

This equation gives the directions of the asymptotes, and shows 
that they are imaginary if c be less than Ja. 

We shall now find the length of the perpendicular ( 
from the origin. 

Differentiating the equation 

and afterwards putting w = 0, we get after dividing hy < 
factors, 

{du ,. p . 
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This gives 

^(sin ^e cos i6>)* {cos* ^0 - sin* ^} +| {cos* \e - sin* \e] = 0, 

or '^(sinidcos^)* = -i(cos*4^ + sin*^^ 



1 /2c\i . 

2cV 



2c\i 
a) • 






d0 

If we denote the length of the perpendicular from the centre 
on the asymptote by «r, we get 

The asymptotes are imaginary, if c be less than ^a ; and when 
c = ^, they coincide with the axis of x. 

99. We shall next find the points of intersection of the caustic 
with the reflector; for this purpose we shall use the Cartesian 
equations. If we make a^+y' = a^ in the equation to the caustic 
it becomes 

(3aV - a* - 2a^cxy = 27aV (a' - cj {a' - x'), 

or, by expansion and division by a*, 

8aVV - c"«' (15a* - 18aV - 27c*) + 6cx (3c' - ay 

+ a' + 18aV~27aV = 0, 
which may be written in the form 

(ex - ay {Sd'cx + a* + 18aV - 27c*} = 0. 

Hence the caustic tovjches the reflector at the points given by 
the equation ex = a', which are the points of contact of the tangents 
drawn from the luminous point to the reflector if the luminous point 
be outside the reflector, and are imaginary if this point be inside. 
The other point of intersection is determined by the equation 

_27c*- 18aV -a* 

^ 8?r~ "' 

H. ^ 
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This value of x is numerically less or greater than a, according 
as c is greater or less than a ; that is, according as the luminous 
point is outside or inside the reflecting circle. 

The shapes of the caustic curves for diflerent positions of the 
luminous points are shown in the following figures. In the first 
figure the incident rays are parallel; the other figures represent 
the caustic curve as the luminous point approaches nearer and 
nearer to the centre of the reflecting circle. 



Fig. 1. c = oo. 





Fig. 3. c=^a. 



Fig. 4. c<af >\a. 





Fig. 5. c = Ja. 



Fig. 6. c=\a. 
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100. The caustic by reflexion at a circle may be found by 
elementary geometry in two cases, first, when the incident rays are 
parallel, and secondly, when they diverge from a point on tl^e 
circumference of the circle. 

When the incident rays are parallel, the caustic is an epicycloid 
formed by the rolling of one circle upon another of tivice its 
radius. 




For from the centre G of the reflecting circle, draw the radius 
CA parallel to the incident rays ; then the caustic is symmetrical 
with regard to the line GA, Let SP be any one of the incident 
rays, reflected by the circle at the point P in the direction PQ. 
Join CP ; then by the law of reflexion, GP will bisect the angle 
8PQ. With centre G and a radius equal to half the radius of 
the given circle, describe the circle BR bisecting the radii GA, GP 
in B, B, respectively. On PR as diameter describe another circle 
meeting the reflected ray in Q, and join QR, Since SP is parallel 
to CB, the angle SPG is equal to the angle PGB ; and therefore 
the angle QPB is equal to the angle RGB. The angle QPR is 
subtended at the circumference of the circle by an arc QR ; and 
the angle RGB is subtended at the centre of the other circle by 
the arc RB, and the radius of the second circle is double the 
radius of the first, and therefore the arc QR is equal to the arc 
RB ; and if the circle PQR were to roll along the circle RB, the 
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point Q would finally coincide with B. Now as Q begins to move, 
the point of contact R ia for an instant fixed, so that the motion 
of Q is perpendicular to QR ; and therefore the reflected ray PQ I 
touches the curve described by Q. This is true whatever the 
position of the point P. The locus of Q is an epicycloid, and 
this is the caustic curve required. 

101. If the incident rays diverge from a point in tlie circum- 
ference of the reflecting circle, the caustic curve is a cardioid, J 
or, in other words, the caustic may be described aa an epicycloid I 
in which the rolling circle is equal to the fixed circle. 




Let be the origin of the incident rays, OCA the diameter 
the reflecting circle ; then the caustic curve ivill be symmetrical 
about the line OCA. Let OP he any incident ray which is reflected 
at P by the circle in the direction PQ. Join CP; then by the law 
of reflexion, CP will bisect the angle OPQ. With centre C and radtna 
equal to one-third of the radius of the given circle, describe a circle 
meeting GA and CP in B and R, respectively, and on PR aa 
diameter describe another circle cutting the reflected ray in Q; 
, join QR. The radii of the two smaller circles will be equal to each 
, other. Now, since the triangle CPO is isosceles, the external angle 
PCB is double of the angle CPO, and therefore double of the 
angle QPR. Hence the arcs RB, QR subtend etjual angles at 
the centres of their respective circles, and therefore these arcs 
ire equal. If the circle PQR were to roll along the circle RB, 
;he point Q would finally come to B. As the circle PQR begins 
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to roll, the point of contact jB is for a moment stationary, and 
therefore Q begins to move perpendicular to QR along PQ, 
From this it follows that the reflected ray touches the curve 
described by the point Q. This is true whatever the position of 
the point P. The locus of Q is a cardioid, and this is the 
caustic required. 

102. There are two cases in which we can lind the caustic 
after the rays have been reflected at a circle any number of 
times; first, when the incident rays are parallel, and secondly, 
when they diverge from a point in the circumference. 

Let a ray be reflected any number of times at a circle ; and 
let GqQ^ be the first path of the ray across the circle, making 
an angle yp*^ with the positive direction of the axis of x, and let 
the angle OfiA be denoted by 0^. Let 0, sir be corresponding 




angles for the nth reflected ray. Then the equation to this ray 
will be 

y — c sin 5 = tan -^ (a? — c cos 0), 

or y cos -^ — a? sin -^ + c sin (i/r — 5) = 0, 

where c is the radius of the circle. 

But if the angle OGfi^ be denoted by <^, we have 
= e^ + n {it - 2(f>) =^ e^-\-mr - 2n(f> 
and -^ = >^^ + 71 (27r - 2<^) ='^q-\- 2nir - 2n<^. 

Hence the equation to the nth reflected ray becomes 
a sin (-^p — 2n<^) — y cos (i/r^^ — 2n(f>) = (— 1)" c sin (^<, — 0^, 

First, let the rays be incident parallel to the axis of x ; then 
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we may write 0^ = ^, -^o = ^> ^^^ *^^ equation to the reflected 
ray is 

X sin 2n^ + y cos 2n^ = (— !)•* c sin <j>. 

To find the envelope of this line, we must diflferentiate the 
equation with respect to the parameter (f)\ we thus get the 
equation 

X cos 2n<f> — y sin 2n^ = (— 1)** -^ c cos <j>. 

This equation, combined with the equation to the ray, determines 
the caustic. 

If we solve the equations, we find that any point on the 
caustic may be represented by the coordinates 

x={- ly ~ [(2/1 + 1) cos (2n - 1) ^ - (2/1 - 1) cos (2/1 + 1) <^}, 

y = (- ir ^ {- (2n + 1) sin (2/i - 1) <^ + (2n - 1) sin (2w + 1) <^}. 

But the equation to an epicycloid in which the radius of 
the fixed circle is a, and that of the rolling circle 6, is 

a; = (a + 6) cos 5 — 6 cos — ^— 6, 

y = {a +'b) sin 5 — 6 sin ^^^— 0. 



The forms of these equations are the same, if instead of we 
write — (2/1— 1)<^. Also, comparing the equations in order that 
they may be identical we must further have 

, 2/1+1 
a + o = c 



1/ — 


4tn 


b= 


2«-l 
4re 


a = 


1 



and therefore 

The caustic is therefore an epicycloid. When n is even, the 
cusp is on the axis of x on the positive side of the origin. When 
n is odd, it is necessary to change the signs of x and y, and there- 
fore the epicycloid points the opposite way, the cusp being on the 
negative side of the origin. 



/ 
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103. Next, let the rays diverge from the point A on the 
circumference. Then 5^ = 0, "^/r^ = tt - <^, and the equation to the 
reflected ray is 

a? sin (2n + 1) <^ + y cos (2n + 1) <^ = (- 1)« c sin <^. 

The envelope of this line may be found as before. Diflferentiating 
with respect to the variable parameter, we get the equation 

X cos (2n + 1) <^ - y sin {2n + 1) <^ = (- 1)" c cos ^ ; 

and these two equations give 

X = ^ _/ {{n + 1) cos 2n0 - n cos (2w + 2) <^} , 

which represent the coordinates of any point on the caustic. 

This is again an epicycloid, the radii of the fixed and rolling 
circles being, respectively, 

'*"2;r+i' ^~2;rrT'^- 

When n is even, the cusp is on the positive side of the origin, 
and when n is odd, it is on the negative side. 

In the case in which n is unity, the values of a and b become 
equal, and the epicycloid becomes a cardioid. 

104. In general, as we have seen, the reflected or refracted 
rays are the normals to a series of curves, which are sometimes 
called seccyndary caustics ; any one of these has the reflected or 
refracted rays for normals and consequently the caustic curve for 
evolute. It is usually easier to find a secondary caustic than the 
caustic itself; for instance, for rays refracted at a straight line 
a secondary caustic is an ellipse, and for rays refracted at a circle, 
the Cartesian. "" x 

There are very convenient constructions for determining 
secondary caustics for rays issuing from a point and reflected or 
refracted at a curve. 
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Let PT be the tangent at any point of a curve, and let S 
be the bright point. Draw ST perpendicular to the tangent, and 
produce it, making TR equal to ST. Join SP and RP, and produce 




the latter to Q. Then SPy PQ are respectively the incident and 
reflected rays at P. Also SP = PR, and therefore the locus of R 
is the orthotomic surface defined by the equation 

p+p'=0. 

The locus of i? is a curve similar to the pedal of the reflecting 
curve of twice the linear dimensions. The evolute of this curve is 
the caustic required. 




In the case of a circle the equation to the locus of R may be 
expressed in the form r = 2 (a — c cos 5), where a is the radius of 
the circle, and c the distance of the bright point from the centre of 
the circle ; so that the caustic by reflexion, of a circle, is the evolute 
of a limafon, 

105. Similarly, to find the caustic by refraction at a curve, a 
convenient orthotomic curve to construct, is defined by the equation 

fip + fip = 0. 
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It is easy to see tha-t this curve may be constructed in the 
manner following. With any point P of the refracting curve as 
centre, describe a circle of radius p such that /^p' = //./), where 




p = 5fP ; then the envelope of these circles for different positions 
of the point P is the orthotomic curve required. 

We add geometrical investigations of the caustics by refraction 
at a line and circle. 

106. To find the caustic by refraction at a straight line, for 
rays issuing from a point 




Let S be the bright point ; draw SG perpendicular to the line, 
and produce it to H, so that CH= CS, Let SQ be any ray incident 
at Q, and QB the corresponding refracted ray. Describe a circle 
about the triangle SHQ, cutting QR in P; then PQ bisects the 
angle SPJB. Let be the angle of incidence and (j)' the angle of 
refraction at Q ; then the angle POS — (f>\ and 

4>^^USQ^^UPq = ^SP0, 
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Hence SO : SP = sin <> : sin </>', 

and therefore fi80 = fi SP. 

But since the angle P is bisected, 

HO : NP^SO : SP 

and therefore /t HP = // SP. 

By addition, fi.SH^fi' (SP + HP). 

Thus the locus of P is an ellipse whose foci are S and H; and 
FQ is normal to the ellipse, and therefore the ellipse is an ortbo- 
tomic curve. The evolute of this ellipse is the caustic required. 

If the second medium is more highly refractive than the first, 
it may be shown in the same way that the caustic is the evolute 
of a hyperbola whose foci are S and H. 

107. To find the caitstic hy refraction at a circle for 7-ays 
issuing from a point. 




Let be the centre of the refracting circle, 8 the origin of 
light, and SQ an incident ray, QR the corresponding refracted ray. 
Describe a circle through S and touching the radius OQ in Q\ 
let this circle meet OS in H, and the refracted ray in P. Then 
OH . OS — OQ^, and therefore H is a, fixed point. Also, from the 
similar triangles OQS, OHQ, QS . HQ = OS : OQ, which is a 
constant ratio. Let ^ be the angle of incidence, eft' that of refiw;tioQ. 
Then if OQ be produced to T,^,^^ SQT = ^ QPS, in the alter- 
nate segment; and similarly </i' = i;PQ?' = zQffP = supplement 
of QSP. Then from tic triangle QSP, 
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QS :QP = sin Z QPS : sin Z QSP = sin (f> : sin (f>\ 
which is a constant ratio, and therefore also QH : QP is a constant 
ratio. 

Now by Euclid vi. D, 

QH.SP + QS,PH=SH. QP; 

and therefore if SP = p,PH = p, 

QH QS 

or mp + mp = c, say. 

The locus of P is therefore a Cartesian oval, of which S and H 
are foci. Also since PQ divides the angle between the radii 
vectores into two parts whose sines are in the ratio of the chords 
QS, QH, that is in the ratio m' : m, PQ is the normal to the 
curve. Hence the caustic is the emlute of a Cartesian oval of 
which S and H are foci, 

108. This construction fails when the rays are parallel. The 
equation to the caustic in this case may however be found by a 
diflferent analysis. 

Let <!>, (f)' be the angles of incidence and refraction of any ray 
parallel to the axis of x, so that sin 0' = ^ sin <^, where k = fi/fi', 
Thet if we take the centre of the circle as origin, the equation 
to tha refracted ray is 

y — a sin ^ = tan (^ — ^') {x — a cos <\>), 

or y cos (^ — ^') — a; sin (0 — <\>) = a sin <f>. 

Now let (f> = am u, then 

j sin <j> =k8n u, cos <}) = Jl — Ic^ sn^ u = dnu. 

Hence, the equation to the refracted ray is 

y (en u dnu + k sn* u) — X (dn u — kcnu)snu = aksn u. 

Multiply both sides of this equation by kcnu+dnw, it 
becomes at once 

y (cnu+kdnu) — xk'* sn u = ak sn u (kcnu + dn u) 



or, dividing 



by sn u, 
'cnjHhfcdnu 



J — xk"^ = ak (k en w + dn u). 
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e envelope of this line, diifereutiate with regard to u; 

dn >i + l-cnu „ , , . 

1/ - = — ale sn u {dn u+kcn u), 

which gives y = ale' sn' u. 

Substitute this value of y in the equation to the line ; then 

— k'^x = ak (k en u + 6n u) -- ak^ sn' w (en w + i' dn w) 
= a {k^ cn^ u + k da' u). 
"We can now easily eliminate u between these equations ; and 
the equation to the caustic became a 

or, substituting for k and k' their values, 

(fi' - fi") X = (^' «^ - /' y^f + fj. (jj.'^ a^ - ft^ sV- ^ 

This equation is due to St. Laurent, and the method ■ of 
obtaining it to Mr Glaisher. ' 

I the equation we interchange /t and fi.', and wi-ito fti Wji 



instead of a, it becomes 



■!„l-J„¥i(„S„i- 



(/' ^ rt '» = >■ O'" « - >•' !/')' + (f' « ' - /•■• s'l 



*a~e t 



which is the same curve as before; for when we ration *aTise th^ 
equation, the difference of sign on the left will disappear. 

Thus the caustic by refraction for parallel rays of a, : circle of 
radius a and index of refraction ft'lfi, is the same as that J or a cotf 
centric circle of radius afi/fj.', and iridea: of refraction ftjij,''. ■ 

For further information on caustics we refer to Profe- Cayleys 

"Mpmnirnii rja.iisf.ir.s " Phil. 'Pi-n.na IR.tR j 



"Memoir on Caustics," Phil. Trans. 1856. 



1.09. Caustic by r^/Uxion of a?i ellipm, the bright point heing i'l^ 'Ae centre. 

Let BPQ be a reflected ray, Q the point where it touches ■ tbe cauatii^ 
Jt the corroaiKinding point of the aecoudary caustic. Then RQ ^^ the radiuB 
of curvature of the Becondarj cauHtic, that is, HQ=Sp, where pf '^ the radius 
of curvature of the locus of F, the foot of the perpendicular ft 'oio on the 
tangent. Now if ra he the length of the perpeadicular on the| tangent at V 
to the locus of ]', v!T=p\ and therefore, differentiating, 
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But 



P= 



d^ dr ^ 

pdp , rdr __ a%^ 




being the radius of curvature of the ellipse ; hence, 

p r p^.pr 
a262 r 

Let (w, v) be the coordinates of R ; then it may easily be seen that 



w = 



__ 2a62 cos (^ 
a^sin^i^+ft^cos^^^ ' 

J __ 26a2 sin <^ 

~~ a^ sin^ <^+62 cos2 ^^ » 

where <^ is the eccentric angle of P. 
Also, if (a?, y) be coordinates of §, 

a?— w y-i^ _ QR _ 2p 



Hence, 



or- a cos y — 6sin<^ (^P 2p-r' 

x — u __ 2jo V^ 
x — a cos (^ ~ a^b^ ' 

2r2 



a2 + 62_;.2' 

since p^{a^+l^ 'f^j= a^h^y from the ellipse. 
Clearing of fractions, we get 

a?(a«+6«-3r2) = w(a2 + 62-r2)-2r2acos<^. 
But t«(a«+6«-r8)=w(a2sin2<^ + 52cos2<^) 

= 2a62cos<^, 
and thevefore a?(a«+62-3r2)=2acos<^(ft2-rJ-')= - 2a cos' (a« - fc^). 
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Similarly y (a^ + 52 - 3r2) = 2a sin <^ (a^ - r^) = 25 sin3 <^ (a2 - 62). 

(!)' 

Hence, by division, tan <^ = - — r . 

Again, eliminating <^ between these two equations, we get 

which becomes |[|^ + (^) f (<»'+6*-3r») = 2(a«-6«). 



Butr2=aicos2<^ + 62sJna«^=. ^ ^ 



+ j.i;f' 




Hence, finally, 

(($'-0)T[<-*'*'{©*-®'l-'{-®'^KD'}]-<-'-"'- 

which is the caustic required. 

110. To find the length of the arc of a caustic. 

The length of the arc of a caustic of any orthotomic system 
of rays in one plane can always be found. For the caustic is the 
evolute of the orthogonal curves. 

Suppose a system of rays issuing from a point, or normal to a 
given surface, to be reflected and refracted any number of times. 




For each ray, form the function 2/i/), and let F= 2/i/>. Let the 
final medium be of refractive index fi, and let F= Fq be the 
equation to an orthogonal curve in this medium, say the curve PQ, 
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Let AB he any arc of the caustic, and let PA, QB be the 
rays touching at A, B, Then the arc AB = QB-'PA, by the 
properties of evolutes. 
Also r^^r, + fiPA, 

Vb = Vo+ fiQB; 
and therefore by subtraction, 

Vs-V^ = fi(si.rcAB). 

111. We can now, by means of caustics, indicate more 
accurately the maimer and position in which an object under water 
is seen by an eye outside. 

Suppose for instance that the water had a horizontal level 
bottom not very deep. Let P be a point on the bottom, let us trace 
the pencil of rays by which an eye sees the point P. Draw the 
normal PM and consider rays in the plane EPM. Construct the 
caustic in this plane which is touched by refracted rays originally 
diverging from P. We must draw the two extreme tangents to this 
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caustic which will meet the eye, and then these will bound the 
part of the pencil which traverses the air ; if we join the points 
where these tangents meet the surface to P, the joining lines will 
bound the pencil as it passes through the water. The two tangents 
to the caustic meet at the point of contact of either of them, very 
nearly. Thus to an eye outside the point P appears to be at p. 

Curves of illumination, 

112. If light be incident on a series of bright curves or grooves 
drawn very close together, so that the reflected light may be 
received by the eye of a spectator, he will see one or more curves 
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of special illumination drawu across the grooves. This is verj- 
commonly seen when bright rods, such as the apokes of a wheel 
of a bicycle are revolving in the light of the sun. We shall now 
consider how these bright curves are produced, and how their forms 
may be investigated when the reflecting curves are given. 

Every point of a reflecting curve will scatter light, and will 
in this way make itself visible to the eye ; but there will be 
one or more points on the curve which will reflect light to the 
eye according to the regular laws of reflexion. More light will 
reach the eye from such a point of the curve than from any other, 
and the point will therefore appear brighter than the rest of the 
curve. The locus of these bright points will be a bright curve, 
whose form is required. 

Let the system of reflecting curves be represented by the 
equation <f) (ic, i/) = a,Vihere a is an arbitrary parameter; and let the 
incident light proceed from a given luminous point Q. Let £ ba 
the position of the eye of the spectator, and P any point on one 
of the reflecting curves. Draw the tangent to the curve in its 
ovra plane. Then, if the reflecting curve be a small groove or 
a thin rod, an infinite number of tangent planes can he drawn to 
the groove or rod, all passing through this tangent line. If one 
of these can be drawn so as to reflect a ray of light proceeding 
from Q in the direction of PS, then P will be a bright point. In 
order that this may be possible, we must be able to draw a normal 
to the groove at P, which shall lie in the plane QPE and bisect ths 
angle QPS. If this can be done the rays QP, PE will make equal 
angles with the tangent line at P ; and, conversely, if this condition 
be satisfied it is easy to see, as in § 12, that the other two con- 
ditions are also satisfied. 

Let (x, y, 0) be the coordinates of the point P, (/, g, h) those 
of the point Q, and {a, b, c) those of the point E, Then if I, m be 
the direction cosines of the tangent at P, 
l^P^ + mip^^O; 

and expressing the condition that the lines QP, EP make equal 
angles with the tangent at P, on opposite sides of it, we get the 
equation 

(f~.x)l + (g-y)m ^ (a- x)l+(b-y)m ^ 



Jif- a-)' + ifl ~ VT + h' "^ J[a-xy + {b-yy- 



= 0. 
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The ratio I : m may be eliminated by means of the previous 
equation, and we get the equation 

(f-'^)'}>»-(9-y)'l>. ^ (q-a;)0,-(6-y)j, ^^ 

J if -xy + (ff- yf + A" J{a. - xf + (6 - yf + c' ' 
and this is the equation to the bright curve required. 



113. The same equations may be arrived at in a shorter 
manner by means of the theorem that the whole length of the 
path of light from one point to another point is a minimum. 

For if P be the blight point, it follows that the length of the 
path QP + PE must be a minimum, subject to the condition that 
P shall always lie on the curve <^ {x, y) = a. If (x, y, 0), (/, g, h), 
(a, b, c) be respectively the coordinates of P, Q and E, 



QP + PE=^'(^-f}'+(i/-gy-\-h' + J(x-af + {y~b)' + c'. 

To make this a minimum, subject to the condition just expressed , 
we equate to zero the fii-st differential of each equation; we there- 
fore get the equations 

1^,, dj: + <f>^dy = 0, 

{x-f)i]x + {y-g)d!i {x -a)dx + (y- b) d y ^ 



r 

^r i: 



4^ -f)" + {y- 9f + A"* Ji" - «)" + (y - ^J" ■ 

Eliminating the ratio dx : dy between these equations, we 
in the equation to the bright curve, in the form 



114. As an example of the foregoing process, let us find the 
form of the bright curves seen on the spokes of a bicycle wheel 
revolving in the sun-light. 

Take the axis of the wheel as the axis of z, and suppose the 
direction of the sun's rays to be defined by the direction-cosines 
(I, m, n), and let the coordinates of the eye be {a, b, c). Then 
supposing the wheel to be plane, the equation to the reflecting 
curves will be of the form y — x tan $ ; and therefore, if we express 
ibe fact that the incident and reflected rays make equal angles 
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with the line whose direction-cosines are (cos 8, sin 6, 0), on I 
opposite sides of it, we find 

icos5 + msin& + l^i;^^£tl^4±-^ = 0. 

Eliminating 9, the equation to the bright curves bec(uneB 
{lx + myf[{a-xf + {h-yf + e] = [{a-x)x-v{b-y)y]\ 



EXAMPLES. 

1. A luminous point is placed at a distanoe h in front of a plane 
refracting surface. Show that the orthotomic auriaces of the twys within tin 
medium are those formed by the revolution of the ourvea 

^=1 



•J a' - fiV Vc' 

about the asia of .r, a being a variable parameter, the origin being the foot cf 
the perpendicular from the lumiiioUH point on the plane boundaiy, and ths 
aiia of a: normal to that boundary. 

2. Kays emanating from tlie focus of a parabola nrs reflected from tfas 
ovolute of the parabola, show that the caustic is the evolute of a parabola. 

3. If rays emanating froni the vertex are reflected from a parabola, the 
caustic is the evolute of a cissoid. 

4. When the luminous point is the centre, the caustic by reflexion of the 
involute of a circle is the evolute of the spiral of Archimedes. 

5. Eaya emanate from the pole of a plane curve wtoae equation ifl givefl 
in tlie form 

fir,p)-0 (l), 

show that the equation to the kataoaustic will be the result of eliminating 
and p between (1) and the equations 



k 



Conversely, if the equation to the katacaustic be 

^('■■,/'')=o (■*). 

the equation of the reflecting curve will be obtained by eliminating r", p' between, 
the equationa (2), (3), (4), 
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If the reflecting curve be the involute of a circle, represented by the 
equation i^=f^-\'a\ the equation to the caustic will be 

If the reflecting curve be the hyperbolic spiral, r6 ^ a or {i^+a^)p*=ch^^ 
the equation to the caustic will be 

r{a-p)=ap. 

If the caustic be a circle r=a^ show that the reflecting curve is determined 
by the equation 

6. A luminous point is placed in front of a thick plate of glass with 
parallel faces ; shbw that the caustics produced by the successive reflexions 
and refractions at the surfaces of the plate are the evolutes of two series of 
equal and similarly placed prolate quadrics of revolution, each of which has at 
least one focus coincident with one of the successive reflexion-images of the 
point due to the faces of the plate considered as plane mirrors situated in air. 

7. If rays from a luminous point be reflected at a parabola, show that the 
katacaustic has three asymptotes, reflected from points at finite distance, 
except when the luminous point is on the axis, when there are only two, and 
that then the abscissa of the point where the asymptote is reflected is 
one-third the abscissa of the luminous point. 

8. Prove that, if rays of light proceed from a point and be reflected at a 
conic whose plane contains the radiant point, the reflected rays are all normal 
to a bicircular quartic which has the radiant point as double point. If the 
radiant point be the centre of the conic, show that the equation of the quartic 
may be written 

ra=^ cos 2^+5. 

9. A luminous point moves along a diameter of a reflecting circle, of 
radius a; prove that the two cusps of the caustic, which are not on that 
diameter, move on the curve r=a cos \6. 

10. Rays proceeding from a luminous point in the pole of the spiral 

r^as ^ * are reflected at the curve ; show that the caustic is a similar spiral. 
Also show that the spiral will be its own caustic if 

where n is any positive integer. 

11. Rays parallel to the axis of y are incident on the reflecting curve 
y=6*, show that the equation to the caustic is the catenary 
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12. A ray proceeding from a point in the circumference of a. circle is 
reflected n times at the circle ; prove tb&t the point of intersection with the 
consecutive ray nniilarlj reflected is at a distance from the centre equal to 
a/(2n. + l)\/l+'*"(n + l) sin's where a is the radius of the circle, and 6 th« 
angle of incidence of the ray. Prove also that the catiKtio surface generated 
by such rays is the surface of revolution generated by an epicycloid in which the 
liied circle has the radius a/{2n + 1), and the moving circle the radius jia/(2n + 1), 

13. Prove that the caustic for a pencil of parallel rays refracted at a circle 
of radius unity and refraction-coefhcient /i, is given by the equations 



mMi-/'*)* 



+ (f<'- 



t)*: 



ii'J- 



14. Light emanating from a point is reflected at a curve so that the 
caustic is a circle whose centre is and radius equal to a. Prove that the 
curve must belong to one of the families 

fl+const.=-± y ~"" + 8in-'-|. 

15. Bays issuing from the centre of a given drcle are refracted at a curva 
so that the refracted rays ate all tangents to the circle. Find the equation to 
the refracting curve. 



16. fiectify the caustic ii 
OQ the reflecting curve 



e of rays parallel to the axis of x falling 



■>(•?)- 



17. At a iioint on the inside of a polished hollow right circular cylinder 
of radius a is placed a liuninoiis point ; explain the formation of a series of 
bright curves on any plane at right angles to the axis of the cylinder ; and 
prove that they are all epicycloids, the radius of the rolling circle for the nth 
curve being na/{2n, + l), and that of the fixed circle a/(2»+l). 

!8. The surface of a hollow right cone is grooved with an infinite numhee 
of circular grooves. A bright point is placed on the surface ; prove that an 
eye situated on the opposite generating line will see a bright curve which lies 
on a sphere of radius aio/{(i'— 6^, passing through the vertex of the cone, 
where a, b are the distances from the vertex of the bright point and the eye, 
and c is the distance between them. 

19. If a series of fine smooth grooves be out in a plane surface in tba 
shape of concentric circles, the bright curve formed by reflection of the ligh^ 
from a luminous point, and seen by an eye situate in the plane through the 
Imninous point and the axis of the circles, will be a cii'cle. 

20. Fine polished wire with circular transverse section is disposed along 4 
the meridians of a sjihere whose axis is directed to the sun. Prove that thosefl 
reflected rays which have a common direction normal to the axis proceed fWm J 
curves iu which the sphere is met by an elliptic cone, the planes of whoBttJ 
circular sections are inclined at half a right angle. 
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21. In a hollow ellipsoidal shell small polished grooves are made coin- 
ciding with one series of circular sections, and a bright point is placed at one 
of the umbilics in which the series terminates ; prove that the locus of the 
bright points seen by an eye in the opposite umbilic is a central section of the 
ellipsoid, and that the whole length of the path of any ray by which a bright 
point is seen is constant. 

22. A bicycle wheel in which the spokes are perpendicular to the axis is 

placed in the sun and spim rapidly. Show that the equation of the bright 

curve seen on the spokes by an eye in the axis of the wheel produced is of the 

form 

r* (sec2^ sec^a - 1) = a^, 

a denoting the angle between the direction of the sun's rays and the plane of 
the wheel, and a the distance of the eye from the wheel. 

23. A man standing on the sea-shore sees the light of a star reflected on 
the saiface of the sea when it is covered with gentle ripples travelling in all 
directions, find the equation to the boundary of the bright patch on the water, 
considering the undisturbed surface of the sea to be a horizontal plane. 

Find the condition that this patch should reach to infinity. 

If ^ be the zenith distance of the star, and the tangents to the boundary of 
the bright patch from the man's feet contain an angle 4$, show that if the 
patch do not extend to infinity, the angle which it subtends at the man's eye 
in a vertical plane passing through the star is 

Aisar^ (sin 6 ta.m). 



CHAPTER VII. 

Aberration of direct pencils. 

H5. When rays of light diverging from a point are incident 
on a plane reflecting surface, we have seen that aft«r reflexion aJl 
the rays pass accurately through another point, which was called 
the conjugate focus of the given point But when a pencil of raya 
diverging from a focus is incident directly on a plane refracting 
surface or a spherical reflecting or refracting surface, it la only tha 
rays in the immediate neighbourhood of the axis of the pencil, 
which after reflexion or refraction can be considered as passing 
through a point; the other reflected or refracted rays touch a 
caustic surface. We shall suppose that the incident pencil meets 
the reflecting or refracting surface within a circle of small radius 
y, which we shall call the aperture of the surface. 




Let q be the focus of the rays which are in the immediate! 
neighbourhood of the axis, and let Pq' be the extreme ray after \ 
reflexion or refraction, cutting the axis in q', and a plane through q \ 
perpendicular to the axis in t. Then q<^ is called the longitudiiusl I 
aberration of the ray Pq , and qt its lateral aheiTation, These j 
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aberrations may be expressed approximately in terms of the 

aperture wlien the aperture is small. 

We need only find the aberration for pencils which diverge from 

points on the axis. For if- a pencil diverge from a point not on the 

axis, the image will lie on the line joining the origin of light to the 

centre of the reflecting or refracting surface ; and this line will be 

the axis of the pencil and the longitudinal aberration along this 

line will be known. This must be projected on the original axis 

by multiplying by the cosine of the inclination of the line to that 

axis. This inclination will be very small, so that when multiplied 

by the small aberration its cosine may be taken to be unity ; and 

therefore to our present approximation, the longitudinal aberration 

is the same for all points lying in a plane perpendicular to the axis. 

116. To find the aberration of a pencil directly reflected at a 
spherical surface. 

Let QPR be the path of the extreme ray, and let PR produced 
backwards meet the axis in q. 




Let be the centre of the sphere, QAO the axis of the 
incident pencil, and let OQ=p, Oq' =p\ OA =r, and let the angle 
POA be denoted by 0^ and the angle of incidence of the ray QP, by 
<^. Then 

r _ sin {<f> — 0) 
p~ s\n<f> ' 

r _ sin (^ 4- 0) ^ 
p Bimp 
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Whence ^ + ^, = "^ (^ - g) + «i° (^ + ^) = 3 cos 0. 

P P 81119 

1 1 2 COS 5 

or - + -= . 

p p r 

But if were made indefinitely small, we should have 

112 

-+ — = -, 
p Po r 



and therefore 



— — > = - (1 — cos 0), 
Po p r^ 



In this equation, powers of above the second may be neglected, 

and p' is very nearly equal to p^; the equation may therefore be 

written 

/-P/_^ 

p- -r' 

and therefore, since y = r sin ^ = r0, approximately, we get 

This is the value of the longitudinal aberration of the 
extreme ray. We notice that qq has the same sign as r, and 
therefore if we stand at the mirror and look towards the centre, the 
caustic points in this direction in all cases. 

When the rays are incident parallel to the axis of the mirror, q 
will be at the principal focus of the mirror, so that Oq will be /, 
where/ is the focal length of the mirror ; in this case the longitu- 
dinal aberration will be , y^ 

117. To find the aberration of a pencil directly refracted at a 
plane surface. 




r^ ■ 



gq q' 



Let QPR be the course of the extreme ray, so that AP is the 
radius of the aperture. Let PR produced backwards meet the 
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axis in 5', and let AQ = u, Aq' = u', AP=^y, Then if <^, ^' be the 
angles of incidence and refraction, sin ^ =AP/PQ, sin <f>' ^AP/Pq\ 
and therefore Pq'^fiPQ. Expressing these distances in terms of 
u, u\ y, we have 

or ti'={A" + (/^"-l)y"}*. 

When the aperture is small, we may neglect all powers of y 
beyond the second, and we get, approximately, 

But if we make y = 0, we get the value of Aq, namely, 

Aq = fLU. 

Hence, by subtraction, ff?' = i (/a* — 1) ^^ , 

and this is the longitudinal aberration of the extreme ray. 

118. To find the aberration of a pencil directly refracted at a 
sphericoi ewrface. 

Let QPJK be the path of any ray of the pencil whose axis is 
QAOy and let PR produced backwards meet the axis in q. Let 
OQ=p^ Oj = g, and AO^r. 




The formula for the aberration of the extreme ray will be much 
simplified if we express it in terms of the reciprocals of the 
quantitieHS p, q^ r; let u, v, p denote the reciprocals of the 
quantities p, q, r, respectively. Let the angle POA be denoted by 
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119. ■ There is one case in which the value of v is independent 
of B ; this is when i; — f^u, so that the coefficient of cos 6 vanishes. 
If we substitute this value of v in the previous equation, we get 
f/u' + p' = ft'u* + fj^p", which gives fiu^p, or finally, p — fir. This 
result is eiipressed in the following theorem. // a pencil of raya 
div^ge from a point whose distance from the centre of the refracting 
surface is p. times the radius, the refracted raya vdll all pass 
accurately through another point, whatever be their incidence. 

If in equation (1) we make = 0, we get 

v,-p = p.{u-p) (2), 

which is equivalent to the relation between the abscissse of 
conjugate points already found when the rays all lie in the imme- 
diate neighboiirhood of the axis. 

To find a more closely approximate value of v, we may suppose 
the aperture so small that powers of 9 beyond the second may be 
neglected. Then the equation (1) may be written 

(,-p)'+vpg'=f;{{u-py + upn 

or, extracting the square root of both sides by the Binomial 
Theorem, 

2 ("-/>)■) 



(»-"{'+?(:^.}-''(«-^'l^+s 
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By m^ans of equation ('2) this reduciea to 

«- .= *p«-}s^,-j^l w. 

where on the right we may suppose v to have its first approximate 
value »«. 

This formula contains the whole theory of aberration at a 
spherical surface. 

c 
(■ 

120. It is generally more convenient to measure the distances 
from the surface, and not from the centre. The formula (3) may 
easily be transformed in terms of the new variables. Let a, ff 
denote the reciprocals of AQ, Aq, measured from the surface to 
the right ; then 

1 = 1-1 

a p u* 

and — = .' 

Id p V 

The equation (2) now becomes 

a-p-/*03-/>) (4), 

and the equation (3), 

But by differentiation, -^^ = « , 

and therefore dv = g, d^ = — .^_ .^ dfi. 

Hence dfi = i/)'^ (/3 - p)* (/3 -fiot), 

or rf/S = i(/3-p)"(/3-;.a)y' (5). 

If ^ be eliminated by means of the equation (4), this result 
becomes 

'^'3=^^(/»-«n/'-(M + i)«}y' (6> 

121. To find the aberration in the refraction of direct pencils 
by lens^. 

Let a, fi denote the reciprocals of the distances from the first 
surface, of the points where the axis is met by the incident and 
refracted rays, respectively, and let j^, a' denote similar quantities 
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with reference to the second surface, and let 9 be the reciprocal of | 
the thickness of the lens, and p, p the curvatures of the boundiiig 
surfaces of the lens ; then, when the aperture ia made very small, 
the relations among these quantities are 



3-p), a - p = fi. {0' - p'), 



1 



1 



Let y, 1/' be the radii of the apertures of the first and second 
surfaces respectively; then since a may be regarded as & 
function of the two variables ^ and y, we must have 

where the differential coefficients are partial 

But if we difFereutiate the second and third equations, we get 
fd^\ _ dff __ dff 

Let the variation of y9 due to the change of aperture at the 
first surface be denoted by xy'; and supposing /3' fixed, let the 
variation of a' due to the change of aperture at the second surface 
be denoted by ic't/"; then d^ = kj/", and therefore 



and also 






'/s- 



r,y. 



4 



since y' ■ y= 1/^ : l/j9, by similar triangles. 

Substituting these values in the expression for rfa', we 

We have now to substitute the values of k, k as found in tho' 
previous investigation. It waa there shown that 

d^ = «y' = J 03 - p)" 09 - ,i2) f; 
and if we eliminate p by means of the equation a — p *= ^ (/3 — p), 
we find the value of k to be 



2(^-1)' 



03 - a)' O -;..). 
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The value of k may be found by substituting yS' and a' for a and 
^^ respectively, and 1//a for yi, ; and therefore 

Substituting these values of /c, k in the expression for da', it 
becomes 



) 



'fa' = 2^^f^{|^(/3-a)'(y3-Ma)-^.0'-a7(^-,ta' 

which is the general expression for da' for any lens, of whatever 
thickness it may be. The quantities ^, ff may be expressed in 
terms of a, /o, a', p\ and then we get a value of da , which is a 
symmetrical function of a, /> and a', p'. « 

122. When the thickness of the lens may be neglected as 
inconsiderable, ^' = yS, and therefore 

If the expression within the brackets be multiplied out, it 
becomes 

0. + 2)(a'-a)/y~(2;i+l)(a'*-a»)^ + ;i(a"-a'); 

we therefore get 

This value of the aberration of a thin lens may be expressed in 
a' more symmetrical form by eliminating ^, From the equations 

a-p = /x(/3-/>), a'-/>' = /x(/3-p'), 
we find 

/9-;.a='*-i{p-(^+l)a}, 

with similar expressions for ^8 — a', ^ — /xa' in terms of />', a' ; substi- 
tuting these values in the expression for da', it becomes 
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This symmetrical expression for d^, combined with tbe eqiii- 



contains the whole theory of spherical aberration in a thin ieiis. 



123. When the incident rays are parallel, a = 0, and 
a' = = (/A — 1) {p— p') ; tbe value of d%' then 1 



d4>=\^.-f\p' + [t^ip- 



- p) - pY [l^" [p - p) - p\\ 



by j 



If the quantity within the square brackets be developed 
multiplication, it becomes 

t^ip-p) (/*'(p-pT-^(2/t+l)(p-p')/> + (;^ + 2)p'l 
= P-ip-p') 1(2 - 2^' + ^*) p^+{p. + 2/** - ^ij,') pp' + ^'p"! ; 

and therefore 



ip. 



124. Several cases may be considered, in order to compare the. 
advantages of lenses of particular forms. 

In a piano-spherical lens, having its plane side towards the: 
incident light, p — 0\ and therefore, omitting the dash from the 
curvature of the second surface. 



d^ = -{p^{p.-V)pY. 
And in this case ^= —{p, — \)p ; therefore 

In a piano-spherical lena, having its curved aide turnei 
the incident light, p' — 0, and 



e = f/i — 1) p, this becomes 

i*-l-2^ 



led towards 'fl 
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Itt a double-convex lens, which has surfaces of equal curvature, 
-—p, and the value of d<}i becomes 



'i'f>= - — (V-V-M+2)py. 

I* 

Or, since io this case ^ = (jj, — l)2p, 

^_ When the lens is made of crown glass, in which fi=% nearly, 
^^ttbe coefBcienta of ^^y' become respectively, |, J, |, Now tjt^ljf, 
^Bp that dtj) = —dflf^; the values of the aberrations in the three 
^* Cases considered are therefore — |j/'/^ — Jy'// and —^i/'//, respec- 
tively. Thus the best of these forms is that of the piano-spherical 
lens, with its curved surface turned towards the incident light, and 
the aberration is greatest in the same lens with its plane surface 
turned towards the incident light. 

We may notice here that in a thin lena of glass, whose semi- 
diameter is y and focal length is f, the thickness of the lens is 
equal to y^jf. For it is easy to see from properties of the circlo 
that the thickness of the lens is equal to ^/Sr — y/2r', very nearly, 
where r, r' are the radii of the curved surfaces. Also 

and therefore the thickness is equal to y'lf. 

This ^ves a more definite meaning to the preceding results, 

125. We shall next find the form of a lens which will refract 
a pencil of light issuing from a given point, and bring it to a focus 
at another given point, with the minimum of aberration. 

In this problem a and a' are given, and /3 is the variable whose 
value is to make da' a minimum. We must therefore choose & so 
that 

0* -(- 2) ^^ - (2/i + 1) ( a + a' ) ^ + /i ( i' + aa' + a") 
may be a minimum. 

This expression may be written in the form 

j^-ip^ [ Kf + 2) 2^ - (2,. + 1) (» + «')!■ + V (/• + 2) ("■ + "■ + '') 



I 
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and therefore, for a mmimiim, 

and the expression reduces to 

^ [(,.' + 2m) (a' + a/+0- (/>* + >• + i)(' + "Tl 

The minimum value of da' is therefore 

To find the form of the lens, we have only to substitute the 
value of j9 obtained above, in the equations 



(,.-I)p=M/J-"l 
(f-i)(>'=Mi8-"'r 








2^' + H 2,.' 


-M--t 


20»-l)(^ + 2)' « 20.- 


1)Cm + 2) 



and we get 



The curvatures of the bounding surfaces are therefore detef 
mined. 

126. The form of the lens will depend upon the positions (rf 
the point from which the light is proceeding, and that at 'whiol 
the rays unite. 

When the incident rays are parallel, a = and a! = (ft, where ^ 
denotes the reciprocal of the focal length ; and the minimum valud 
of d.i' becomes 

/^'/^- j-i ,3 a 

"2(^ + 2) {^-1)''P^ ■ 

For a lens of crown glass /* = | nearly, and therefore dtfi= ^ 4''!^\ 
this makes the aberration equal to — |J y'If- 

The form of the lens is determined, in this case, by th< 
equations p =j)^, p' = y^. Accordingly, the 7-atiu of tlie curvatu> 



dij> = 
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of the surfaces is independent of the power of the lens, and is 

p' _ ? _ 2/i>' — ffc — 4 
p "p" 2fi^+fi 

When ft = f , this ratio becomes 

P~ 6- 

The curvatures of the two surfaces of the lens lie in opposite 
directions, so that the lens is either double convex or double concave ; 
and the curvature of the posterior surface is ^th of that of the 
anterior. Such a lens is called a crossed lens. 

K the index of refraction be such as to satisfy the equation 
2fi^ — /Lt — 4 = 0,or/A = J(l+ V33) = 1*686 nearly, which is about the 
value of fi for the more highly refracting kinds of glass, then p' = 0, 
and the lens will have its posterior surface plane. 

For a crossed lens, the aberration for parallel rays is — Uy^//; 
while for a piano-spherical lens whose curved surface is turned 
towards the incident light, the aberration is — ^y*/f The piano- 
spherical lens is therefore nearly as good as the crossed lens; it 
is much easier to make, and is therefore much more commonly 
used. 

When piano-spherical lenses are used as objectives for micro- 
scopes, the rays diverge from a point very near to the surface of 
the lens, and emerge nearly parallel to each other, so that it is the 
plane surface which must be presented to the object. 

127. The aberration of any thin lens can be expressed in a 
simple form in the notation of the last article. For a lens of 
TnmiTmmn aberration, it was shown that 

Assume therefore for any lens, 
and for brevity, let 

fi + 2 (ji-iy 
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then if we make these substitutions in the expression for the 
aberration^ it becomes 

da' = im (a' - a) y» {n (a' - a)" - aa' + 6*}. 

The curvatures of the surfaces may be expressed in terms of a, 
a\e by means of the equations {fi''l)p = fil3 — a, (fi — l)p'=fi^-a\ 
and using p, q, m with the same meanings as before, the values of 
the curvatures are found to be 

p =pa' + qa + wic) 
p' = pa + qa -{• me) ' 

' 128. If we wish to make the lens aplanatic, that is, such that 
the aberration vanishes, the equation of condition is 

€* = aa' — 71 (a! — a)\ 

A primary condition is therefore that a and a' have the same 
sign ; and further, they must be such as to make aa' > n (a' — a)'. 

These conditions can never be fulfilled for parallel rays; for 
then a = 0, a' = ^, and the value of e* is determined by the equation 

which gives an imaginary value of e. 

129. Aberration of a pencil directly refracted through any 
nv/mber of spherical surfaces arranged symmetrically along an axis. 

Let /x, /a', /a"... be the successive refractive indices of the media; 
let a, /8 be the reciprocals of the distances of the point and its first 
image, respectively, from the vertex of the first surface ; and let p 
be the curvature of this surface, and let dashed letters denote the 
corresponding quantities for the other surfaces in succession, all 
these distances being measured from left to right. Then the 
following relations hold between these quantities : 

/A (a - p) = / (/3 - p), 

/(a'-pO = /'()8'-Ai m 

' ^''(a''-p'0 = /"(r-pO/ ^ ^' 



If we denote the reciprocals of the thicknesses of the media 
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between the surfaces, measured along the axis, hj 0,ff...,yfe must 
have also 

/8 a'~e' 
111 



iS' 



// 



0" 



(2). 



Let the radii of the apertures of the different surfaces through 
which the pencil passes he y,y',y" Then by similar triangles 



that is, 
Similarly 



y :y = l//3 : 1/a'; 

/sy = a'y: 



(3). 



First, we shall confine our attention to three refracting surfaces. 
The problem before us is to find the variation of /8" due to the 
apertures of the successive surfaces. 

Now 15" may be regarded as a function of a'' and of the aperture 
y". The variation of ^' due to the aperture y" is of the form K"y'\ 
Hence 

d/3" = K'y + (^) da". 

where the differential coefficient is partial. 

The aperture y" may be expressed in terms of the first aperture 
y by the equations (3), and we find 

«"r=«-(f.)V=^'©V. 

Also differentiating the equations (1) and (2), we get 

dl3" _ fi" da'' _ dp 



dot!' 



M 



/'/ > 



a 



/AS 



^ • 



Substituting these values in the expression for d^", it becomes 



'^'-<^)^^'w'^w)'^- 



The variation of ^ may be sho wn in a similar manner to be 
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and, lastly, d^ = k'j^. 

Hence, making these substitutions in the value of d^', we 
find 

. ,- iff- - ^ [/. (f )• + ." .■ (^0 + .-v (f ,)] . 

The value of k has been determined by a previous investigation 
to be 

and there are similar expressions for fi'ic and fi"tc\ 

If there are {n-\-l) refracting surfaces, the corresponding 
formula will be 

^^ W'r ... /8^-V ^^ Wr ... /8^"-V 

"^^ " Uv'r.../8H +-+^ ^ UW'...a^"Vj- 

130. Exactly the same argument may be applied to a series 
of thin lenses. If a, /8, be the reciprocals of the distances of the 
point and its first image from the first lens, and if> the focal length 
of the lens, with similar notation for the subsequent lenses, the 
equations of condition are 

/8'-a' = f, 



1_1_1 

where Ijd is the distance between the first and second lenses, 
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with similar equations. Then the final result for n lenses will be 

^Ua'V"...a<"-V " J' 

The values of tc, tc... have been already determined in the 
previous investigations ; they are 

it = im(/8-a)[n(/S-a)»-a/S + 6»], 

and similar values ; and the curvatures of the lenses are given by 
the equations 

p =p^ + qoL+ me 

p' =pa +qfi + m€ 

and others of similar form. 

When the lenses are in contact, a' = ^, a" = fi\ &c., so that the 
coefficients of k, k... are all unity, and 

dy8f«-i) = y» {^ + ^' + . . . + «o.-i)}. 

Thus, to make a system of lenses in contact aplanatic, we 
must make 

which imposes one condition upon the unknown quantities e, e'... 
g(«-»)^ The lenses may be therefore chosen so as to satisfy {n — l) 
other conditions. 

131. We shall consider the case of two lenses in contact, more 
in detail. The condition of aplanatism is 

Substituting the values of k, k, and noting that ^ — a = ^, 
ff —a' = <f>\ this equation becomes 

m(f> {^-OLfi + n<l>^} + m(t>' {e" - a' 13" + n'f '} = 0. 

There are therefore two arbitrary quantities e, e' with only one 
equation to determine them. We may therefore introduce one 
other condition. The most usual condition in practice is to make 
the adjacent surfaces of the lenses of equal curvature, the one 
being convex and the other concave, so that the two lenses may be 
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cemented together. The condition for this is that fl = p", using 
the same notation as before. This condition when expressed in 
terms, of e, e' is equivalent to 

^a + j/8 + me ^Tp'ff + g'a' + w!d ; 

and this equation combined with the previous equation of condition 
serves completely to determine e, d and therefore the curvatures of 
all the surfaces of the lenses. 

132. There are however objections to be raised against this 
plan ; the compound lens will be liable to distortion on a change 
of temperature, if the two glasses expand unequally under the 
influence of heat. It has therefore been proposed that the other 
condition should be d(/tf + «0 = O, so that the lens may be 
aplanatic not only for a particular value of a, but also when this 
value of a undergoes a small variation. 

To develop the consequences of this equation^ we must substi- 
tute the values of ^, k in the equation 

dK dx __ ^ 
da da 

Then, noticing that da = dfi = da =^ dff, it becomes 

m<t, |26 ^- (a + ;8)| + m>' \2e' g - (a' + /3o} = 0. 

Now if we diflferentiate the values of p, p'\ in terms of a, j3, 
a\ fi\ €, €, we get 

d€ 



y . 



mf^ + p' + ^^O 

de ,de 
These values of m-^,m ^r must be substituted in the pre- 

da da ^ 

ceding equation. For brevity, let 

2(P + 3) = 4^ = «. 
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and then the equation becomes 

<l> {l€ + m(a + fi)} + 4/ [Ve' + m'ia' + P)] = 0. 

The quantities e, e' are therefore completely determined, and 
from them the values of the curvatures of the diflferent surfaces of 
the lenses may be found. 

133. When the incident rays are parallel, 
and therefore the equations of aplanatism are 

<^ [h + m4>] + <f>' {Ve' + m' (2<^ + f )} = 0. 

From these equations e, e' may be found, and the resulting 
values substituted in the equations 

p=p<l>+m€, p'^ = q'<l)+p'(<l> + <!>') + 1^1' €\ 

p' = q<l> + me, p''' =/^ + 3" (<^ + <^0 + ^'e'. 

and then the compound lens is completely determined, and will 
be aplanatic, not only for parallel incident rays, but also for 
rays diverging from a point whose distance is finite and con- 
siderable. 

We notice that these equations determining the radii of the 
surfaces do not involve any relation between the focal lengths of 
the two component lenses, and may be satisfied whatever the 
values of ^ and <l>. 

134. So far, the quantity whose value we have been seeking 
is the variation of the reciprocal of the distance of the intersection 
of the emergent ray with the axis, arising from the aperture. If 
we denote this quantity by — Ky^y y being the semi-aperture of the 
first lens, and if a' = Ijafy we get 



©-^^■. 



and therefore dx' = K. x^'i^. 

This quantity daf is the longitudinal aberration, and its value is 
known when we substitute for K its value as determined by the 
preceding articles. 
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Let Af be the extreme ray, meeting the axis in f, and the 
perpendicular to the axis erected at the geometrical focus F, in T, 




^■^' 



then ¥f is the longitudinal aberration (7a/, and FT is the lateral 
aberration. Draw Am. perpendicular to the axis, so that Am may 
be the aperture of the last lens. Then, by similar triangles, 
FT:Ff=Am:mf 

= y' : af, nearly, 
where "i/ is the semi-aperture of the last lens. 

And if a, ^ denote the reciprocals of the distances of the point 
and its first image from the first lens, a,', ^ the corresponding^ 
quantities for the second lens and so on, 

i 

y 

Accordingly, if we substitute the values of jy and y', we get the 
value of the lateral aberration, 

FT = mEx'f- 

The magnitude and position of the least circle of aberratiow 
have already been found ; it was shown that the radius of this 
circle is one-fourth of the lateral aberration of the extreme ray, and 
that the distance of its centre from the geometrical focus ia three- 
fourths of the longitudinal aberration of the extreme ray. 



I. Prove that the aberration of a pencil of parallel raya incident directly 
upon a spherical refracting surface ia less than it would be for a reflecting 
surface of the same shape if the indei of refraction be greater than 3. 
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2. The aberration of a ray which passes through a plate of thickness 
<ifi 



i 



L COS0 \ 



<)> being the angle of incidence ; hence, show that if fi^=2 there is no aberra- 
tion, to the third order of small quantities. 

3. A pencil is refracted through a sphere of refractive index fi. Show 
that if y be the breadth of the incident pencil, and /the focal length of the 
sphere, the formula connecting the conjugate foci, the centre of the sphere 
being the origin, is 






p 

i A pencil of rays is refracted directly through a hemisphere, the distance 
of the origin from the plane surface, which is that of first incidence, being rlp^\ 
show that the aberration of a ray incident at a distance y from the axis is 
^*- 1) ii^^r, r being the radius. 

5. A mirror of given aperture and focal length and of small curvature has 
the form of a prolate spheroid ; show that the aberration for parallel rays 
yaries inversely as the major axis. 

6. A ray from Q, on the axis of a parabola, is incident on the curve at P 
and is reflected so that the reflected ray cuts the axis in ^, show that the 
aberration is equal to 

where A is the vertex, and S the focus of the parabola. 

7. If the law of refraction were assumed to be (fi=yi.ff>y show that the 
approximate error in finding the point where a ray incident near and parallel 
to the axis of a spherical refracting surface cuts the axis after refraction would 

f2 



be zr- - — T — , with the usual notation. 
6a u-1 r 



CHAPTER VIII. 

On the general Fobm and Peoperties of a thin Pencii.. 
General Refraction of thin Pencils, 

135, The thin pencil here considered is one which haa one 
and only one ray passing through any given point, and is such 
that no ray is far from a fixed ray. which we call the principoi 
ray, and the inclinations of all the rays to the principal raj- 
are small quantities of the first order. The theory is due tti' 
Kummer. 

We shall take the principal ray as the asis of s. Let (a, $, 7) 
he the direction cosines of any consecutive ray of the pencil, and 
{w, y, 0) the co-ordinates of the point where it meets the plane of 
{x, y) ; then, by supposition, a and ^ are small quantities of the 
first order, and 7 = 1, nearly. Now since one ray, and one only, 
passes through any point, the co-ordinates x, y are functions of 
the direction cosines a, ^, and we may expand them in terms of 
a, ;9 by Maclaurin's Theorem. Neglecting powers of a, ^ highet 
than the first, the equations become 

dx dx 

"'dl' + Tfi 

'da"* dfi 
OP a! = ei+//3 

y/' + sfi 

where e,f,^',g aie constants depeDdiug on the nature of the pencil.- 

136. Id general, consecutive rays do not intersect, but waj 
can find the point on the principal ray which is at the shortestil 



' a 

3» 



, say. 
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distance from, any consecutive ray ; and it will be shown that these 
points of shortest distance all lie within fixed limits on the principal 
ray. For let z be the distance from the origin of the point on 
the principal ray which is at the shortest distance from the ray 
(a, )8, 7) ; and let (\, /a, v) be the direction cosines of the shortest 
distance between the two rays. Then the direction of the line 
(X, /4, v) is perpendicular to both the rays, and therefore 



\a 



j/ = 0) 



The equation t.o a plane through the ray (a, )8, 7) and the 
shortest distance is 






= 0, 



or _ (f _ a;) ^ + (^ - y) X^ + f (a;^ _ x/3) = 0. 

This plane will meet the principal ray in the required point of 
shortest distance. Putting, therefore, f = 0, 17 = 0, in this equation, 
we get 

z (oLfi — \P) = \y — fix. 

We can eliminate \ and fi by means of the equation \a+/A/8=0, 
and we then get 

= -K+(/+/)a/3 + sr)8»}. 

K 8 denote the angle made with the plane of xz, by a plane 
through the principal ray and parallel to the ray (a, ^, 7), we must 
have tan S =i8/a, and therefore 

z^^{e cos* S + (/+/) sin S cos i + g sin' 8}. 

This can be made to assume a simpler form by getting rid of 
the middle term. Thus, let S = © + ^, where a> is a fixed angle 
still to be determined. Then 

jgf = — cos' if> [e cos' to + if+f) sin ft) cos ® + 5f sin' a>} 

— sin* if> [e sin' to — (f+f^) sin to cos to + g cos' to} 

— sin ^ cos ^ {(/+/) cos 2ft) - (e - g) sin 2o)}. 
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- k cos 2to 1 
= k sin 2w I 



'"I 
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=(»-»)• +(/+/)■• 

The coefficient of ain <^ coa <p then disappears ; the coefficient <rf 
is*i^ becomes — J {e(l + coa Sm) + (/+/') sin 2iu + £f(l — coa 2(b)}, 
' — i C^+^ +^)i ^id tli6 coeEGcient of ain'i^ may be reduced in 
ic same way, ITiiis the equation takes the form 



where 



= Ti COS d + r s 



I 



»*, = - i (e + 5 - ^)- 
Thus the point of shortest distance lies between the fixed limits, 
determined by the equations «■ = r,, 2 = r,. These points are there- 
fore called the limiting points of the ray, and the corresponding 
planes parallel to two consecutive rays, namely, the planes <^ = 0, 
if) = Jtt, are called the principal planes of the ray. 

137. There are two rays of the system whose shortest distances , 
from the principal ray vanish, to a first approximation. The 
lenglh of the shortest distance between the ray (o, j3, 7) and tha.^ 
principal ray, is Xst + fiy, This will therefore vanish, to a first, 
approximation, if 

\{ea+f^)+fLifa + g0) = O. 
Eliminating the ratio X : ^, and expressing a, in terms of S 
as before, this becomes 

/' cos' B + (g — e) sin S cos B — /sin' S = 0, 
or (jr - e) sin 2S + {/ + /) COB 2S =/ -/. 

If we substitute w + ^ for 6, this equation takes the form 
cos 24> {if + f) C03 2(a + (3 - e) sin 2wj 

+ sin20 [(5' - e) cos 2iu - (/ + /)sin 2mJ ^Z-/; 
that is, 

-sin2^.A;=/-/'. 

Hence if e be defined by the equation sin e = {f —f)/fc, 
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Hence there are two planes through the principal ray, which 

also contain a consecutive ray. These planes are called the focal 

planes of the ray, and the points where the consecutive rays meet 

the principal ray are called the two focal points of the ray. ITie 

focal planes lie sym/metrically with respect to the principal planes ; 

or, in other words, the plane bisecting the angle between the 

principal planes also bisects the angle between the focal planes. 

Let pj, pj be the focal distances from the origin. Then 

' . Pj = r^ cos* <l> + r^ sin' <^^ 
p, = rj sin' <f> + r^ cos* <f)) ' 

where sin 2^ = i ; % 

so that Pi + ft = ^1 + ^2- 

This proves that the focal paints lie symmetrically placed with 
respect to the limiting points ; or, in other words, the point midway 
between the limiting points is also midway between the focal 
points. By the properties of the limiting points it follows that 
the focal points lie between the limiting points. 

138. The focal distances may be found more easily by a 
different method. If the ray through (a?, y, 0) meet the plane 
^ = p in the point (f , tj) we must have 

I = a? + pa = (6 + p) a +/^ \ 

v = y + p^=foL + (g + pm' 

If now the point z = p be a focal point, the consecutive ray 
meets the principal ray ; so that ^ = 0, rj = 0, This gives the 

equations 

(e + p)a+f^=0)^ 

fa + (g + p)^ = 0]' 

and eliminating the ratio a : ^ between them, we get a quadratic 
equation to determine the focal distances, 

{e-hp)(g + p)^ff. 

139. We shall next prove that all the rays pass through two 
fixed lines, which cvt the principal ray at right angles in the focal 
points. These lines are called focal lines, and the first focal line 
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lies in the second focal plane, and the second focal line in the first 
focal plane. 

To prove this, we find the point of intersection of any ray with 
the plane z = ft. The co-ordinates of such a point of intersection 






= m,say; 



If we draw a plane through the principal ray and this point, we 
shall find that the position of the plane is independent of the 
particular ray. For the equation of the plam 

And, by virtue of the equation 

(«+ri to +(>)-#'. 
»+ft _ / 
/' 9+P, 
then the equation of the plane becomes 

which is independent of a, ^. 

This shows that all the rays meet the plane 2 = p^m poinl 
lying along a line through the focal point ; this we shall call the 
first focal line. Similarly, it may be shown that all the rays pass 
through a similar second focal line passing through the other 
focus. 

It is now clear that the first focal line lies in the second focal 
plane, because this plane contains two rays meeting at the second 
focus, and each of these rays intersects the focal line. Similarly, 
the second focal line lies in the first focal plane. 

140. There is a theory of the density of the rays, which ie 
analogous to Gauss' measure of the curvature of surfaces. The 
density of the rays in any section of the pencil perpendicular to 
the principal ray, may be defined in the following manner. Suppose 
the plane section of the pencil to be bounded by a small curvi- 
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linear area. If lines be drawn from the centre of a sphere of unit 

radius, parallel to the rays of the pencil all round the boundary, 

they will meet the surface of the sphere in a small closed curve. 

The density of the rays is defined to be the ratio of the area of the 

apherical element, to the area of the plane section of the pencil. 

Let the section of the pencil be taken by a plane z = R; then 
if the ray through the point (x, y, 0) meet this plane in (f, tj), 

| = a? + iJa = (e + lJ)a+//3] 

and therefore 

vd^-^(h=^(^da^ad^){(e + R)(g + R)-ff}. 

Integrating this equation, we find 

Kvd^ - f ^) = K^da - ad^) {(e + E)(g + R)^ff}. 

Now f(j3da — ad^) is the area of the small curve on the sphere 
of unit radius, and Jivd^—^di]) is the area of the section of the 
pencil ; hence, if the density be denoted by S, the last equation 
may be written 

\ = R' + R(e + g) + eg-ff, 

or |=(i2-ft)(Ji-ft) 

where pi, p, are the distances of the focal points. 

141. For optical purposes the most important case is that in 
which the rays of the pencils are a set of normals to a surface. 
We must now enquire what modifications of the preceding results 
are necessary in this case. 

The condition that the rays may be cut at right angles by a 
surface, is that adx + fidy may be a perfect differential. This con- 
dition will be satisfied, if 

da_d^ 
dy'^ dx' 

If we differentiate x and y, we get the equations 

- _ dxdcL dxdff 

doid^^dSd^ 
Q^dyda^dyd^ 

dadx d^dx ^ 
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^_da:da dxd 
dady d0 a 

da dy d0 dy 
From the first pair of these equations, we find 
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da' 



and from the second pair, 



da . _ 

dy 



where J is the Jacobian - 



I 



The condition that the rays may be normal to a surface, 
therefore, becomes 

dx _dy 
~d0~ di- 
al in the notation we have employed,/=/'. 

The equation for determining the azimuths of the focal planes 
becomes sin 20 = 0, which gives = or ^w. The focal points, 
therefore coincide with the limiting points, and the focal planed 
are at right angles to each other. Every ray, therefore, of a system 
of normals, passes through two straight lines, each perpendicular 
to the prtTicipal ray, and lying in planes through the principal 
ray, which wre perpendicular to each other. 

The two focal points coincide if / = 0, _/"' = ; and in this 
all the lines of the small pencil meet in a point. 



142. In order to form an idea of the character of a small 
pencil, it will be useful to find the equation of the bounding 
surface of the pencil in some particular cases. 

We shall suppose that the pencil meets the orthogonal s 
in a small ellipse, whose axes are in the principal planes. Fot 
axis of z, we choose as before the principal ray, and the point 
where this ray meets the orthogonal surface shall be the orig^ 
and the primary and secondary focal planes shall be the planei 
of ms and ys, respectively. Then if the focal distances be denoted 
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by «,, «,, the equationsof the hounding curves of the pencil are 



^ + y- = l 
z = 



■W. 



a? = 



(2), 



2 = 

y 



:;■} 



(3). 



Every generator of the bounding surface must meet these 
bounding curves. Let the equations of any generator of the 
bounding surface be 

y=^Gz + D)' 

m 

Then, since this line intersects the curves (1), (2) and (3), 
-4, By C, D must satisfy the relations 

.8 ' L2 ^ 



a- ¥ 

Av^ + B = 
Cv, + D = 



Y' 



x^B 1 



The last two equations serve to determine A and C in terms 
of B and D, and the equations of the generator may be written 

,.i>(l-f). 

If now we eliminate the remaining constants B, D, the equation 
to the bounding surface is obtained in the form 

of 



L 



„.(l_fj%«(l_f) 



= 1. 



143. By giving z different values, we may determine the form 
of the bounding curves of normal sections of the pencil. These 
will in general be ellipses, but they may be circular. They will be 
circular if ^ be chosen so as to satisfy the equation * 



"•('-5'=K'-3' 



H. 



11 
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Thus there will be two circular sections of the pencil, one 
which always lies between the focal lines. For suppose that 
greater than d„ then if we take 



leofl 

1 



I 



we get a circular section, and its position and radius are given 
by the equations 

a+b a b ' 



r a b J 

It is easy to see from the first of these equations, that e lies 
between «, and v^. 

This circle is sometimes called the circle of least confasiot, 
as will be explained later. 

144, But every small pencil has not a circular section of 
this form ; the preceding argument only applies to symmetrical 
pencils. For instance, if the curve in which the pencil cuts 
the orthogonal curve be an ellipse whose principal ases do not 
lie in the focal plane, we may take as the equation of the 
bounding curve 

(w^ + 2}uci/ + by' =l[ 
z=0\' 
in which case the equation of the bounding surface of tbe 
pencil may be shown to be 

FiJ (-!.)(-?.) (}-d' 

Whatever constant value we may give to s, the equation to 
the section can never take the form of a circle. 

In the case of an optical instrument, however, the orthogonal 
surfaces are always surfaces of revolution about the axis of 
the instrument, and the first focal plane of a small part of a 
symmetrical pencil will be a meridian plane, so that the small 
pencil has the necessary symmetry, and therefore has a circular 
section. 
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145. It has been seen that when a small pencil emerges 
fin>in an optical system, it will not in general have a single 
focus through which alj the rays of the pencil pass, but all 
the rays of the pencil pass through two focal lines; we must 
next enquire into the nature and position of the image of an 
object afforded by such pencils. We may suppose one of the 
small pencils to be received on a screen. If the screen pass 
through the first focal line, the section of the pencil will be a 
small line, say a horizontal line. If a number of such pencils, 
originally diverging from the several points of the object be 
received on the screen, each pencil will give rise to a short 
horizontal line on the screen; so that the breadth of the image 
will be greatly exaggerated as compared with its length. In 
the same way, if the screen be placed at the other focal line 
of the pencil, each point on the object will be represented in 
the image by a small vertical line, and the length of the image 
will be exaggerated as compared with its breadth. Both these 
images are defective, in that they distort the shape of the 
object. The best image is given when the screen occupies the 
position of the circle of least confusion ; for then, corresponding 
to each point of the object, there appears a small circular patch 
of light on the screen, and if the circle of least confusion be 
very small, this will not seriously impair the value of the image. 
The image is therefore taken to be the aggregation of the 
overlapping circles of least confusion. The size of the circle of 
least confusion may be taken to represent a measure of the 
indistinctness. 

146. The nature of a small pencil may be investigated in a 
less satisfactory manner, by Elementary Geometry. When the 
system of rays is symmetrical about an axis, we have seen that 
the orthogonal surface is a surface of revolution. We are now 
going to consider a small pencil of the system whose rays meet 
the orthogonal surface within a small area. We shall suppose 
this bounding line of the pencil at the orthogonal surface to 
be a small ellipse of semi-axes a, b, whose centre is G. 

Let MCN, PBS... be lines of curvature, of the system which 
conmsts of circles whose centres lie on the axis. Then rays from 
all points of the line MON will meet the axis in the same 

\\— ^ 
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point q^; and since the area is small, MCN may be tafeen to 
be a straight lino ; and therefore all rays passing through tlio 




line MCN, lie in the plane qjif^ and meet in q^ Similarly 
all the rays which meet the orthogonal surface in the line PBS 
lie in a plane qFS and meet the axis ia a point q. Let tbese 
planes meet in the line 7nq^n. When the line PBS moves up to 
coincide with MCN' this line mqiU takes up a definite limitiDg 
position ; and since the area on the orthogonal surface is small, 
all the planes such as qPS very nearly pass through this 
limiting position of the line mq,n. This line is called the 
primary focal line, and the point i/i, where the principal ray 
meets it, is called the primary focus. Thus all the rays of the 
pencil pass through the primary focal line very nearly, and will 
be treated as if actually passing through it. 

147. Also all the rays of the pencil meet the axis, and 
therefore the axis might be taken as a secondary focal line ; but ■ 
this is not convenient, because this line is not perpendicular 
to the principal ray of the pencil. A section of the pencil by 
a plane through q^ perpendicular to the principal ray does not 
differ much from a straight line, the actual shape of the section i 
is a curve with two loops, like a slender figure of eight. For' 
since all the rays from MCN pass through q-., the breadth of tha 
section at q^ vanishes. But the rays from the Une PR8 meet 
in q, and therefore they will have diverged again before meetii 



tinj^ 
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the plane of section, giving a section of small breadth prs ; and 
similarly, if we consider a line of curvature below MCN, the rays 
from it meet on the axis beyond q^^ and therefore will not have 
met when they reach the plane of section. It appears there- 
fore that the figure bulges out both above and below q^\ but 
it will be proved that the breadth of the section is a small quantity 
of the second order, and the breadth will therefore be neglected, 
and the section will be considered to be a straight line. 

The breadth of the section may be found from the figure by 
the consideration of similar triangles. Let be the inclination to 
the axis of the principal ray ; then 

pr ^qr _ q^r cot 
FR^qR" \r ' 

since the angle qrq^ is very nearly a right angle. 

^^^"^ GR'Cqr V, ' 

where v^, v, denote the distances Gq^y Cq^, respectively ; and there- 
fore, substituting the value of q^r, we find 

PR. OR v,-Vi , ^ 

pr = r, — . cot 6. 

^ qR v^ 

The greatest values of PR and CR are respectively 6, a, and 
qR is equal to r, nearly, so that pr is of the order ah {v,^ — v^jv^v^. 
But a, 5, are very small compared with v^, v^y and therefore the 
breadth pr is always a small quantity of the second order. 

The line is called the secondary focal liney and the point ^2 ^he 
secondary focus. The plane through C and the axis is called the 
primary plane, and the plane through the principal ray, perpen- 
dicular to the primary plane, is called the secondary plane. Thus 
the primary plane contains the secondary focal line, and the 
primary focal line lies in the secondary plane. 

148. If we assume that when we choose a section between the 
two focal lines such that the breadth of the section in the primary 
plane is equal to that in the secondary plane, this section is circu- 
lar, the position and magnitude of the circle of least confusion 
may be found by elementary geometry. 
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Let mhnh be a sectioD perpendicular to the principal ray and 
let hok, mon be the breadths in the primary and secondary planes, 



equal to 2r, and let 



respectively, and suppose eacb of these i 
z=Cq. Then by similar triangles, 

hk:HK=oq,:Cq,\_ 
and also inn : MN=oq, : CqJ ' 

that is, - = ^^^' 



These equations determine the position and radius of the circ 

of least confusion, and give the same results as before, namely, 

a + b a , b 



When the section of the pencil by the orthogonal surface is 
circular, then a = b, and the formula to find the circular section is 



and therefore s is a harmonic mean between v and v . 



149, We shall now investigate by elementary geometry the 
positions of the primary and secondary foci of a small pencil 
diverging from a point, after reflexion or refiraction at a plane or 
spherical surface. 

When a small pencil is reflected obliquely at a plane surface, 
we have seen that the reflected rays all pass accurately through ft 
point, so that the two foci coincide. In this case there is no circle 
of least confusion ; the image of a point is a point, and the 
definition is perfect. 
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Next, let the pencil be refhtcted at a plane surface. 

Let QP be the principal ray of the pencil, q^ the direction of 
the ray after refraction. Let the angles of incidence and refraction 
of this ray be, respectively, ^ and (f). Let QP" be a consecutive ray 




in the primary plane and let this ray after refraction meet qJP in 
^j. Then, ultimately, when P' coincides with P, q^ will be the 
primary focus. If QA be drawn normal to the plane, and if the 
refracted ray produced backwards meet QA in g,, then q^ will be 
the secondary focus. Let QP = u, qJP = v^, qJP = v,. 

Then /i sin ^ = ij! sin <f>\ 

and therefore, ft cos <f> d<f) =^ fi cos <}> d<f>\ 

Let the line PP^ be denoted by x. Then, since d<l> represents 
the angle PQP", 



and similarly 



, . OD cos <b 

d<l> ^; 



If we substitute these values of d<f>, d<f>' in the previous 
equation and divide both sides by x, it becomes 

fi cos* <f> _ fi' cos' <^^ 



u 



V. 



.(1). 



Also 



sin<^ = 
sin ^' = 



AP 
u 

AP 
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The Talues of i' and v are therefore determined. 



150. Next, let the pencil be refracted at a spherical surface of 
radius r. 




Let QP be the principal ray, and Jj^i-P its direction after 
refraction. Let QP" he a consecutive ray in the primary plane ; and 



let the corresponding refracted ray meet q^P 



m q,. 



The 



ultimately he the primary focus, and if P5, meet the axis in q,, y, 
ia the secondary focus. Let be the centre of the sphere, and as 
before, let QP — u, q,P = v,, q3P = Vj. Let the incident ray QP, 
the refracted ray g,P, and the radius OP, make angles ^, j^, 8 
with the axis, respectively. Then, if (p, 0' he the angles of 
incidence and refraction, <l> = ^ — X- 4*' ~ ^ ~ X- 
By the law of refraction, ft ein (j> = fi' sin ^' ; 
and therefore /* cos ^ d<f> = /x' cos ip' dip' 

Expressing dip, d<f)' in terms of the differentiab of 0, x> x'' *^ 
equation becomes 

p. cos (f) dx~ ft' cos 0' dx' = (/!■ COS ^ — /i' cos </>'} dO. 
But if we denote the arc PP" by x, it is easy to see that 
d;^ = (B cos tp/u, dx' = le cos 07"i" ^^^ ^^ ~ "'1^ i ^^^ therefore 
ft cos* 1^ fjf cos' ip' _h •'"s ~ /*' t^os 1 



..(1). 



This equation determines the value of w,. 
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Also, by equating areas of triangles, we get tke identity 

and if we express these areas in terms of the lengths u, t;,, r, this 
identity becomes 

vjr sin <f> — ur sin <f> = uv^ sin {<f> — ^). 

By virtue of the law of refraction, /u» sin <^ = /u»' sin <^', this 
equation may be expressed in the form 

fivjr — fiur = uv^ [fi cos <f) — fi cos <f>'}, 

fi fi' fi cos (h — fi cos <f) .^. 

or = - \^)* 

u v^ r 

and thus the value of v, is determined. 

151. In the case of reflexion at a spherical surface, we may 
proceed in exactly the same manner as in the case of refraction ; 
or we may deduce the corresponding formulae by putting /u»' = — /Lt. 

We thus get 

11 2 .\ 

- + --= Z 

u v^ r cos 9 

1 1 _ 2 -cos <f> I • 
u v^ r ) 

m 

Oeneral Theory of the Refraction of thin pencils, 

152. It has been shown that all the rays of a thin pencil, 
which can be cut at right angles by a surface, pass through two 
lines, the planes through these lines and the principal ray being 
perpendicular to each other. Let the axis of the pencil be taken 
as the axis of ^, and let the focal planes be the planes of xz and yz, 
so that all the rays of the pencil pass through a line a) = 0, z = a, 
and also through a line y = 0, z=^b. Let any ray of the pencil 
meet the plane of ^ in a point (x, y), and let the equation of the 
ray be 

a ^ 7 * 

Then, since it meets the first focal line, 

and therefore - = . 

7 a 
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Similarly ~ ^~ 7' 

aod therefore 

.dx + Ms +,<;«= 7 (d» - 4' - ^ j-^) . 

But 7 = 1, to the approximatioQ to which we have been 
limiting ourselves, so that if V denote the characteristic fuaction, 
we have 

dV = /j. {mix + ^dy + •ydz) 



r=ff + ^(.-g-g a> 



and therefor 

The characteristic function for a small pencil in any position 
may be found from this expression hy transformation of axes. 
First turn the axes of x and y about the axis of z through an 
angle 6 from x to y, then the value of the characteristic function 
becomes 

7=ff + ,(,-,4-g-5;) (2), 

. 1 cos'e sill's 
'where -r = h — r— , 



B~ a ^ b ■ 

Conversely, if the characteristic function be given in the form 
(2), the values of 6, a, h may be found by means of these 
equations ; in other words, the directions of the focal planes tmd 
the two focal distances may be determined in terms of A, B, C. 

Next, turn the axes round the axis of y through an angle ^ 
from X towards z; we then deduce 



F = A' + /i 2 cos 1^ 



(x cos i/i + 2 sin ^)* 
23 



f y { xco8 <l> -K2sin^)] 

~2B "G J ^■*^' 

and this is the general form of the characteristic function for « 

small pencil. 
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153. To find the relations between the constants A, B, C, 6, if>, 
A', B", C, B', ^' for the in^dent and refracted pencils. 

Let the normal to the refracting surface be taken as the axis of 
z, and the plane of incidence as the plane of xz, so that if be the 
angle of incidence of the principal ray, the characteristic function 
for the incident pencil will be of the form (3). The characteristic 
function for the refracted pencil will he of the same form with 
(lashed letters for the constants. Let the ecjuation to the surface 
in the immediate neighbourhood of the point of incidence be 



The characteristic function is continuous at this surface, and 
therefore V= V along it. In the ei^uation 

F-7' = 0, 

substitute the value of z from the equation to the surface ; then 
neglecting powers of x, y above the second, it becomes 



K-K'-\- 

/ic* cos' 



^?l^ 



(/"« 



*■) 



1=^ 






1^— ^'cos^') — 37 {/t sin (^ 

This equation must be true for all small values of x, y. Equat- 
ing to zero the several coefficients, we find 
K = K\ 
fi sin ij> = ft' sm if)' (4) ; 

fl' cos* ^' fl COS ^ — /i' COS ip' - 
— = p 

-(5). 




The equation (4) expresses the ordinary law of refraction and 
detennines the angle </>' ; the equations (5) then determine the 
values of the constants A', Bf, C, and from these may be calculated 
^1 the circumstances of the refracted pencil. 



idl the circuir 
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154. In this invefitigation the plane of incidence and 
refraction of the principal ray ia taken as the plane of lu. If 
thifl plane be also w plane of principal curvature of the 
refracting surface, we shall have IjR = 0. In this case, if the 
focal lines of the incident pencil be, respectively, in and perpen- 
dicular to the plane of incidence, the focal lines of the emergent 
pencil will also be, respectively, in and perpendicular to the 
same plane. For if 1/C = 0, and IjR = 0, we must also have 
I/O' = 0. If the refracting surface be a plane or a sphere, 
the plane of incidence is always a plane of principal curvature; 
and when the refracting surface is a surface of revolution the 
plane of incidence is a plane of principal curvature when the 
principal ray intersects the axis. In these cases, therefore, if 
the focal Unes of the incident pencil lie, respectively, in and 
perpendicular to the plane of incidence, the focal lines of the 
emergent pencil will also lie, respectively, in and perpendicular 
to that plane. The same will be true if the incident pencil 
diverges from, or converges to a point. 

155. If the refracting surface be a sphere, IjR = 0, and 
F=Q = r, where r is the radius of the sphere. The equations 
connecting the constants of the incident and refracted pencils 
in this case become 

fi cos' ^ fi! cos' ^' _!>■ cos i^ — /i' cos ^ 
'~A A' "" r ' 



/i cos /i COS ^ 



-0. 



If the focal lines of the incident pencil lie, respectively, in and 
perpendicular to the meridian plane, 1/C = 0, and therefor* 
l/t?' = 0, so that the focal lines of the emergent pencil also 
Me, respectively, in and perpendicular to the meridian plane. 
The same is true if the incident rays diverge from a point; 
for in this case a=h, so that 1/C = 0, and A = B. If, 
before, we denote the distance of the radiant point from the 
Burface hy u, and the distance of the foci by v, v', the equationv^ 
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take the form 

/A cos* 4> fi cos* <f>' ^fJ' cos <^ — /a' cos <^' 
u V r * 

fi fi fi cos 4> — fi cos <f/ 
u v' r ' 

which agrees with the result previously obtained. 

156. To find the focal lines of a small pencil after refraction 
through a prism. 

We shall suppose the axis of the pencil to lie in a plane 
perpendicular to both faces of the prism, and that the pencil 
passes through the prism so close to the edge that the length 
of its path inside the prism may be neglected. Let <^, j> be 
the angles of incidence and refraction of the principal ray at 
the first surface, '^' and ^ the angles of incidence and emergence 
at the second surface. The plane of incidence is the same 
for both refractions. Let the characteristic function for the 
incident pencil, when the axis of z is in the direction of the 
principal ray, be 

V -^ ir ( ^' 2/' ^y\ 

and let V^ be the corresponding function for the pencil after 
one refraction, so that 

and after the second refraction let the function be 

the positive direction of the axis of z being in each case opposite 
to that of the transmitted light. Then, at the first refraction 
the equations connecting -4, J?, C7, -4^, B^, G^, are 

cos* <f> __fi cos* <l> 
B B, 

cos <f> __fJl' COS 4)' 

IT" C 
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and at the second refraction the equations connecting ^j, B,, Cy.i 
and A', R, C, are 



»>■+'_ 



coa'i^ 



fi cos ■^' _ COS ^ 



Eliminating A^, B,, C, between these two sets of equations, Tfl 1 
arrive at the equations 

1 008" _ 1 COB* yjr 
A cos' 0' A' cos" ^' * 



I 



G COS ^' C cos ■^' ' 

These equations completely determine all the circumstances o» 

the emergent pencil. 

If l/G = we must have l/G" = also ; that is, if the focal 
lines of the incident pencil be, respectively, parallel and perpen- 
dicular to the edge of the prism, the focal lines of the emergent 
will also be, respectively, parallel and perpendicular to the edge of ii 
the prism. If the incident pencil diverge from a point, so that " 
1/C = 0, and A = B, the emergent pencil will not in general j 
diverge from a point, but from a pair of focal lines, respectively 
parallel and perpendicular to the refracting edge ; but if the 
principal ray pass through the prism with minimum deviation, we 
shall have ^ = \}r,<f>' = i^', so that A = A', and therefore A' = F. 
In this case, the emergent pencil will diverge from a point. The | 
distances of the two foci from the edge of the prism are, respectively, 
A aod A', measured both in the direction of the passage of light ; i 
thus the foci are equally distant from the refracting angle of the fl 
prism. 
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157. Next we shall consider the refraction of a small pencil 
through a thin lens both of whose surfaces are cylindrical, but such 
that the generating lines of the two cylinders are inclined to each 
other at an angle 22. 

Let the radii of the surfaces be a, b, and in the case considered, 
let these radii and all distances be measured in a direction 
opposite to that of the incident pencil. Let the axis of the lens 
be taken as the axis of z, and let the plane of yz bisect the acute 
togle between the generating lines of the two cylinders. Let 
the circumstances of the pencil be originally expressed in the 
manner of § 152 by the constants A, B, C, and after one refraction 
by Aj, B^, (7j, and after the second refraction by A\ B', C Then 
the values of P, Q, iJ for the first surface are 



P = 



Q = 



iJ = 



cos 


a ^ 


a 




* 9 

sm 


a 


a 


r 


sin a cos a 




a J 



and for the second surface the corresponding values are 



P'^ 



0^ = 



iJ' = - 



cos'a 



sin'* a 



sin a cos a 



Moreover the angles of incidence and refraction are very small, 
so that cos <^ = 1, cos <^' = 1 approximately, and therefore the 
equations connecting the constants are, 






A 

I 

B 

1 
C 



{fi — l)c6s'a 



a 



{fi — l)sin'ot 



a 



(/i — 1) sin a cos a 
a 



J 
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and also 



1 /i _ (1 — /Lt) cos* a 
A!" A," l 

1 /A _ (1 — /a) sin* a 

1 /A _ (1 — /a) sin a cos a 

V^'^a b 



J 



If we eliminate A^, 5,, C^, by adding the corresponding equations 
of these sets, we get finally 



l-^ = (^-l)cos'a[l-l) 



A 
1 



■^-^ = 0*-l)8in«a(--g) 

11,,.. /I 1\ 

^,-^ = (/*-l)sinacosa(^- + ^j 

Now if u, V be the distances of the two focal lines from the lens, 
and if be the angle between the plane of yz and the focal line 
corresponding to u, measured from the axis of y towards that of a?, 
then 



1 




cos' 


e 


sm* 







A' 


~~- 


u 


- + 


i; 






1 




sin* 


6 


cos* 


d 




E 


^■~ 


u 


- + 


t; 






1 




/I 


1\ 








r>a 


rs 


-- 


-- 


sin 


5 cos 


^ 



\\ 



and if the incident pencil be diverging from a point at a distance a? 
from the lens, then 

A X 

i-o 

Hence, subtracting the first two equations, 

(i-l)cos2^ = 0*-l)cos2a(l-J); 
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also (J-i)sin2d = 0.-l)sin2.g + |). 

by the third equation. 

A lens of this kind does not bring a pencil radiating from a 
point to a single focus, and therefore it is said to be astigmatic, and 
the measure of the astigmatism may be taken to be the value of 

Iju -- l/v. 

To find this value we must square and add the last two 
equations ; and so we obtain 

= (^ - 1) ^ -5 + - - -^ cos 47. 

u V ^ y^ a b ah 

If the second surface be plane, \jv = 0, and therefore 

1 l^ fL-\ 

u V a ' 

Such a lens has been called by Professor Stokes an astigmatic 
lens, and the line through the centre of the lens in the direction of 
the generators of the cylindrical surface the astigmatic axis of the 
lens. 

158. To find the focal lines of a small pencil after oblique 
centrical refraction through a thin lens. 

The central ray of the pencil passes through the centre of the 
lens, and will therefore emerge parallel to its original direction. 
Let be the angle of incidence and final emergence of the 
principal ray, (f/ the angle of refraction within the lens. The 
plane of incidence is the same for both refractions. Let the 
characteristic function for the incident pencil, when the axis of z is 
in the direction of the incident ray and the plane of xz the plane of 
incidence, be 

ir_ ir J ^* 2/' ^^ 

and let the corresponding functions after one and two refractions 
be, respectively, 

XT rr f ^' v' ^^ 

V-K-4. J, _ -^ _ 2(1 _ 1*1 
H. 12 
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fi being the refractive iodex of the substance of the lens, and the 
direction of the axis of z being in each case opposite to 
direction of the transmitted light. Then at the first refraction, 



cos* <^ fi cos' <^ __ cos — A* cos ^' 
~I 37~ r ' 

1 fi ^ cos <f> — fi cos ^' 
8"^ r 



cos <f> fA COS <f> _ f. 
7y ?y ^f 



C 



a 



and at the second refraction, 

/Acos*^' cos^ <f>\_ fi cos <!>— cos <f> 

fi 1 __ /^ cos <f/ — cos <l> 

II cos <^' COS <f> __ f^ 

~C\ CT " ' 

where r, / are the radii of the spherical surfaces. 

Eliminating -4^, J?^, (7j, the relations between the constants of . 
the incident and emergent pencil are 



cos 



' "^ {X'^ZJ " ^'^^^^ f - cos <^) |-- ^1 , 

F " B " ^^''''^ <f>'''COS <l>) (- -^), 

11 

'CO' 

159. If the incident pencil diverge from a single point at a 
distance u from the lens, 1/(7=0, A = B=^u. Then 1/(7 = 0, so 
that the focal lines of the emergent pencil lie, respectively, in and 
perpendicular to the plane of incidence. If v, v be their distances 
from the surface 



cos' 



J [ = -7 - - = (/A cos A' - cos 6) ( > ) . 



In the case in which ^ and ^' are small, we may substitute 
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<^ = 1 — 1^*, COS <^' = 1 — 1^'*, and by the law of refraction, 
^ s fi(f/^ and therefore 

Substituting these values for cos ^ and cos (f)\ we get 

1 + ?- ". 
If, therefore, we call the focal length of the lens /, so that 

160. One of the defects of an image of an object as seen 
through a lens, is that it appears curved, when the object is 
plane. We proceed to find the curvature of an image close 
to the axis; in other words, we shall compare the curvatures of 
sections of the object and its image made by any plane through 
the axis of the lens. This curvature of the image will depend 
partly upon the obliquity of the pencils proceeding from the points 
of the object more remote from the axis. 

Let u be the distance of the point of the object under 
consideration from the centre of the lens, and ^ the obliquity 
of the principal ray of the pencil. Then, in general, there 
are two focal lines at distances v, v\ from the centre, where 



^i-}{-*-(-a 



and "7--='-l= U + 5--I 7 

so that both foci may be included under the formula 

111 

V u / ^ ^ ^ 



\1—^ 



1%0 
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Let PQ, pq represent 
respectiTelr, P and p 
tbe ftAntB wbere the 



cf the ol^ect and its image, 
oocrKpondiiig points, Q and 9 lidng 
are rat br the asisL Draw the 




ordinates PX^ pn perpendicular to the axis. Then for the points 
Q, q the obliquity ^ is zero, and therefore 

I 1_^J_ 

Cq CQ^f 

and for the other corresponding points P, p. 

Multiply the former by cos ^ and subtract the latter, and then 
we get 

qn QX 



Cp.Cq UP.CQ f\ 2 ^1 



But Cp , Cq = Cp^, ultimately, and therefore 

Cp. Cq<f>'={Cp,<f>y = pn', 
and similarly, CP .CQ<f>^= [CP . <^}' = PN\ 

so that we get 

qn QN ^ (2k +1) 

pn'' PN'~' 2/ ' 

And if py p be the radii of curvature of the object and image, 
respectively, by Newton's theory of curvature 1/2/3' = qn/pn^, and 
1/2/0 = QN/PN\ ultimately, so that 

1 1_ (2ib + l) 

p p f 

This gives the relation between the curvatures of an object 
and its image. 

The curvature of the image is independent of the position of the 
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object ; for the relation between the curvatures of the object ami 
its image is independent of the distances u^ v. 

If the object be plane, so that the curvature of the section of 
the object is zero, l//> = 0, and therefore 

1 (2k + 1) 

p / 

The radius of curvature has therefore a sign opposite to that 

of/ 

The value of k depends, as has been shown, on the focus chosen 
to represent the image ; for a primary focus, i = 1 + l/2fi ; for a 
secondary focus, k = l/2yLt, and for the circle of least confusion k is 
the mean of these values. 

For the geometrical focus, A; = 0, and therefore 

j._l^_l 

P p" f 

161. The characteristic function maybe applied to investigate 
the theory of any optical instrument symmetrical about an axis. 

For, take two fixed points 0, 0' on the axis, in the first and 
final media, respectively, as origins, the axis of the telescope being 
the axis of ^, the positive direction of the axis at being opposite 
to the direction of the incident light, and the positive direction of 
that at 0' being in the same as that of the emergent light. 
Consider the part of the characteristic function between two points 
(^> Vi ^)f {^'> y\ ^') ^^ ^^J ^^Jy situated respectively in the first and 
final media. Let the ray through these points meet the planes of 
xi/ at 0, 0' in the points (|, rj), (|', rj'). Then if V be the value of 
the characteristic function from the point (f, rj) to the point (f ', rj'), 
and V^ the value from to 0', V may be expanded by Taylor's 
Theorem in the form, 

^ ^^ ^dV dV ^,dV ;dV 

dW d^V d^V 

+ terms involving higher powers of ^, t), ^.r^. 
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In all the coefficients, it is supposed that ^ and 17 are made 
eqoal to zero after differentiation, so that the coefficients are 
constants. We may therefore write the value of V in the form 

+ i>f f + qbi' + f^v + «w' 

Let U be the characteristic functioD from the point {x, y, z) to 
the point {af, y', /) ; then from the definition of this function 

+ /{(a;'-r)«+(y-i,T + *'f 

+ laT+c'^v'+hh'n'*+ 

But since the function is symmetrical with regard to the axis 
of z, we must hare 

/=0, 5r = 0, / = 0, g'^O, 

c = 0, c' = 0, 

? = 0, r = 0, 
a = 6, a^ ==b\ p = s. 

The characteristic function, therefore, reduces to 

^ {(^'- n* + (y' - '7')'} + i a (f + 1,') + i a' (r +,-) 

+p(?f +W)+ 

the square roots being expanded by the Binomial Theorem. 

The characteristic function is stationary for small variations 
<>f f» V> f 1 v'> *od therefore, rejecting higher powers of small 
quantities, 



''■2/ 
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(a^f)f+i>r=/*f. 
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V 
z 






p., + (a'+j)v = /J 



,T/ 



Solving the first and third equations to find f, f ', we get 



"where 



i,.(„^j)(„.^^)_y., 



and similar formulae hold for rj, r[ in terms of y, y\ 
Hence 

i)(.-f)={a(a'+^:)-/}.+^ 

i)(ar'-r)={a'(a + f)-p'}.' + i^;" 

But the characteristic function TJ may be written in the form, 
17-= F, + M^ + // + £ {x^ - 2xi) + /^, (x" - 2x'^') 



2/ 



+ if {(« + ^) f +i'r} + ir jpf + (a' + ^)r} 



+ similar terms in y, 77 



f / 



+ similar terms in y, 97. 

Substituting the values of a? — f, a?' — f in terms of a, x this 
becomes 
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H- a similar term in y, rj, 

het a = —z } , g = —^ > , 

^ p'-aa ^ f — ad' 



now that these letters have ceased to enter into the investigation 
with other meanings. 

Then, if in the expression for CT, we multiply the numerator 
and denominator of the fraction by zsi^ and divide them by ad —p^y 
it easily reduces to 

162. If (Z, w, n) be the direction cosines of the incident ray, 
through the point {x, y, z), by the properties of the characteristic 
function we learn that 

dV dV dV 
ax ay az 

If we put, for brevity 

Z'-ff=u\ 

f t ' 
z -g =u 

and remember that//^' =/V* these ratios become 

Z _ m __ n 

Similarly if (i', m', n') be the direction cosines of the emergent 
ray, we may show that 

I m ^ n 

ux'+fx'^uy'+fy ^ ud-ff ' 

Now suppose that one of the two points, say (a, y, z), remains 
fixed while the direction of the ray through it changes ; then the 



y^n 
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first set of these equations determine where any ray meets the 
plane z = /. 

But if x\ j/, /, be chosen so that the denominators of the ratios 
vanish, that is, if 

u'x = -fz' 

"^'y = -fy 

uu'= ff] 

then this set of equations will be satisfied for all values of the 
ratios l:m :n. In other words, whatever be the direction of 
the incident ray through (x, y, z\ it will pass through the point 
(jjc\ y\ z)y as determined by these equations. It. is easy to see 
from the equations giving the ratios V \m \ n' that this property 
is reciprocal ; hence {x, y, z\ (x, y, z) are conjugate points. 
Their coordinates are connected by the equations 



^ __ y _ '^^ 

a/ __ y' __ v! 
^ "" 2/ "" "" 7 



\ . 



These equations at once give the positions and characteristic 
properties of the cardinal points of the system of which we have 
given an account in connection with Gauss* theory of any system 
of lenses arranged symmetrically along an axis. Thus if we 
make u infinite, we get u = 0, and vice versa; so that rays 
which are parallel in the first medium all pass through' a point 
on the plane u = 0, in the second medium ; in other words 
w' = is the equation of the second focal plane. Similarly 
Ti = is the equation of the first focal plane. 

Also if we take w = — /, and therefore u = — /', we find 



X = xf^ 

y^y') 



This proves that any ray meets the planes u = —/, u = — /', ifi 
points, such that the line joining them is parallel to the axis of 
the system. These are therefore the planes of unit magnification, 
or principal planes. 

From these cardinal points we may deduce the positions of 
the nodal points, and apply any of the constructions previously 
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given for determining the position of a focus conjugate to a 
given focus, or the direction of an emergent ray corresponding 
to any incident ray. 

163. These constructions fail in the case in which p* = aa', 
for then the values of the coordinates of the cardinal points and 
the principal focal lengths become infinite. The characteristic 
function becomes 

fT = 7, + ;*. + /.' + i 2fl±2£^±«±:. 
'^ '^ ^ az az ^ 

— + — r + 1 

+ Si, similar term in y, y\ 

If we use this form of the characteristic function, the direction 
cosines of the incident and emergent rays are given by the 
equations 

I ^ m n 

ax + px ay •\-'p<i "~ laz oV , -. \ ' 

\ II iJi! J 



V 



m 



n 



px + aV py^-alyf , laz a' 2^ ^y 

By the same reasoning as before, it may be shown that the 
relations between a pair of conjugate points are determined 
by the equations 

ax-\-paf = 

ay+py' = 

az a'z' 
^+^ + 1 = 

The first two of these equations may be expressed in the forms 

x' y' a 

^ ^ y' ^ _ £ 
X y a' 

It appears, therefore, that the linear magnification is constant 
for all positions of the object, namely, 

X p J 

— =a — - , « — A:, say. 
X a ' '^ 
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for ajy rays whatever, we have shown that 

ax + pj; px + a 3^ ' 
Tirtue of the relation j? = aa, this raay be written 

a p 

way also prove a similar equation between m and m', and 
6 the direction cosines of the incident and emergent rays 
^cted by the relations 

- = — ' = ^ ? 
I m, fi! a 

_ file 

I interpretation of this equation is that jikjn' is the angular 
jation; and therefore the angular magnification is constant. 
vbicb are parallel in the first medium are parallel also in 
al medium. This is the case of an astronomical telescope 
d towards a star when focussed to suit a normally sighted 



To find the characteristic function for a small pencil after 

'tthrougk any hetei'ogeneous medium. 

flhall suppose the initial and final media to be homo- 
ia, of refractive indices /j. and fi, respectively. Let be a 
point ou the principal ray in the first medium and 0' a 
loint on the same ray in the final medium ; we shall take 0, 
origins and the directions of the principal ray for axes of 2 
two media, the positive direction of the axis of s in the first 
D being opposite to the direction in which light is travel- 
nd in the second medium being in the same direction as 
f the light. Let any ray meet the plane of cry at in a 
r, y), and thatat O'inapoint (a;', i/'). Then if 17 be the value 

iharacteristic function from the point (w, y) to the point 
ud t7j the value from to 0', V may be expanded by 
theorem in the form 
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.^ ^ dU dU 



,dU 
daf 



+ x--r-, + y' 






dx' 



dxdy 



dU 
dy 

df 



, d^U , d'U , cPU , d^U 
+ XX -,-j-, + a;i/ ^-T-; + xy^-7-r+yy 



dxdaf 



dxdy^ ^ dxdy "" dydy' 



, „d^U ,, d'U , «d^ 
+ if^ dd'^'^y dx'dy''^'^y dy'* 

+ terms involving higher powers of x, y, x', y'. 

This may be written 

U=U, +fx + gy -\-faf + g'r/ 
■\-^aa? + cxy + \ by* 
+pxx' + qxy + rx'y + syy' 

+ ^a'a? + c'x'y' + ^b'y'*+..., 

the constant coefficients being functions depending on the nature 
of the medium and supposed known. 

Let the characteristic function of the incident pencil be 

V-K+^\^z 2^ 2if c) 
and that of the emergent pencil 

V -it +/t \^^-2J.' ~2B'~ir)' 

then, noting the directions of the axis of z in the two cases, w 
must have 

that is, K + K'=U,+fx+gy +fx + g'y" 

+ ^ ax' + yooy + i /Bf 
+ pxaf + qxy' + rx'y + syy' 
. +la'x" + y'x'y'+ifi'y'*+ , 

where a = a + -v 

and a\ /S', y denote similar expressions for the second medium. 
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Now by the properties of the characteristic function this 
equation must still be true if we let the points (a?, y), {x\ y') 
undergo small displacements ; by differentiation we arrive at the 
following equations : 

aoo + yy+px' + qy' ■\-f=0 

7^ + y8i/ + rx' + si/ + g = 
px + ry-h OLx' + iy' +/ = 
gr^ + 51/ + 7'iz? + /3y + ^r' = 

But since a?, y, a?', y\ all vanish together, 

/=0, 5r = 0, / = 0, /=0. 

Solving the first two equations for ir, y in terms of x\ y\ we find 

irS = {r-f - p^) x' + (57 - 9/8) y', 

yB = (py'- ri) x' + (57 - sa) /, 

where S = oi^ — 7^. 

Hence, substituting these values into the other two equations, 
we must have 

a?' (afS + pry — p^^ + rpy — r*a) 

+ y (7'S + psy — pq^ + qry — rsa) = 0, 

a/ (yS + qry —pq^ + 5p7 — sra) 

+ / (/3'S + 257 - gr'/3 + 357 - 5'a) = 0. 

These equations must be true for every ray, that is, for all 
values of a/, y , and therefore 



a:h=p'^-lpry + r'a\ 
/S =pq^ — {ps + gr) 7 + rs2 ) . 



l3'B = q'/3-2qsy + s'a) 

By means of these equations the coefficients a', I3\ y are 
determined ; these serve to determine the constants A\ B\ C and 
all the circumstances of the emergent pencil. 

The coordinates {x, y), (x\ y") are connected together by a 
linear transformation. If therefore the small pencil be cut by the 
plane of a;y at in an ellipse, then the section of the pencil by the 
plane at (/ will also be an ellipse. This proves that if at any 
point the normal section of the pencil be elliptical, all its normal 
sections will be elliptical. 
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1. A raj passes through a right-angled prism with miuiaium deviation, 
meeting the face of the prism at a, distance t/ &om the edge. Show that tbe 
foci of the emergent pencil will be separated by a distance ^^2 (fi? - 1)//l 

2. The image of a straight line perpendicular to the aiia of a convei lens 
at a very great distance from it approximates to a parabolic curve, whrae 

2(^-l-/) + (2 + J)^ = 0, 

the centre of the lena being the origin, and the circle of least confusion being 
taken, to be the image of any point. 

3. A email pencil falls obliquely on a loaking-glaBs, and emerges afWr 
reflexion at the silvered back. Show that it proceeds from two focal lines, 
whose distance from one another is 



I 

L 



where <j) and 0' are the angles of incidence and refraction at the front of Its 
glaaa, and ( the thickness of the glass. 

4. A double oonyei lena has faces whose radii are each 8 inches, and it» 
refractive indei is [^3 + l)/V2; find its power when its aiis is inclined at m 
angle of 30» to the line of sight. I 

5. A j>encil of rays diverging fr^m a point P, whose position ia variable, 
is incident oo a refracting sphere at a given point in a given direction ; if § 
be the corresponding primary focus after refraction through the sphere, the 
poaition of Q when the incident pencil consists of parallel rays, iJ'that of P 
when § ia at an infinite distance, prove that 

16 BlU'{ll>-^j 

where a is the radiua of the sphere, c^ the angle of incidence oa the sphere and 
iP' the angle of refiiiction. 

Show how to find the corresponding theorem for a pencil refracted throu^ ■ 
any number of spheres, the axis of the pencil lying always in one plane. 

6. A small pencil of parallel rays is refracted centrically through a douUtV 
convex lens, the radii of whose surfaces are each equal to r, and whose thick- T 
ness is ( ; show that, if the sqnare of ( be neglected, the distance of tlM 1 
primary ft>cus from the point of emergence of the pencil will he 



tp and (ji being the angles of incidence and refraction. 






If u be the distance of the origin of light, u' that of the primary focal 
line from the point of incidence of the axis of a pencil of raja falling obhquely 
on a refracting sphere, ^, i^' the angles of incidence and refraction, /i the 
Mfractive index, and 8 the angular aperture of the small portion of the sphere 
nhich refraota the light, prove that, neglecting P and higher powera 

(».*+'^) (i-«i"-*)., (co.*'+'-"5'*) (. - 

r being the radius of the axihere. 

, 8. A ray of light QAST passes through a plate of glass hounded by 
parallel planes, A being the point of incidence and 5 the point of emergence ; 
prove that if j,, q^ be the primary and secondary foci, and ■?ji = i'i •%j=''j, 
JQ=u, then 



where t is the thickness of the plate, ji the refractive index, <fi tho angle of 
incidence and if>' the angle of refraction, 

9. A pencil of light ia incident obliquely upon a prism, the axis of the 
pencil lying in a principal plane. If the focea of the prism be slightly curved, 
aud if u, V be the distances of the luminous point and the printar; focal line 
from the point of incideuoe, and i^' the angles of incidence and refraction of 
the aiia of the pencU which passes through the prism with minimum deviation, 
then if the length of the path of the pencil inside the prism be so small as to 
be negligible compared with the other lengths involved, show that 



^Bviir 



o the curvatures of the faces of the prism. 



Each of the faces of a thin lens (either double convex or double 
a surface whose principal curvatures are p and <r, and the directiona 
of principal curvature of one face are at right angles to those of the other. 
Show that the lens refracts a directly iocideut small pencil in the same way 
as a corresponding lena with spherical faces, radii 2 (p+cr)"'. 

II. A person having a very small fragment of a concave reflector, the 
principal radii of curvature of it being p, p, wishes to place it so that it may 
be considered part of a )iaraboIoid of revolution, the positions of the focus and 
aiiH being given. Show that it must be placed with its plane of least 
curvature paiiBing through the focus at the distance ^ V(pp') therefrom, and 
with its tangent plane inclined to the axis of the paraboloid and to its focal 
stance, at an angle whose atne is V(p'/p)- 
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12. A ]>eucil of light iliverging from a jioint is reflected at any Burface; 
determine the poeitions and planes of the focal lines of the emergent pencil 

Show thst if the reflected pencil converge to one point, the plane of « 
flesion must be & principal plane of curvature of the surface and that the nngli 
iif incidence is given by the equation coaip = ^(pjp^), wbere p^, p^ ars tlu 
principal radii of curvature. 

13. The front suiface of a thin lena is cylindrical (radiiis p), and the hick 
surface is cyUndrical (radius p'), the axes of the two cylinders being inolicedit 
on angle a, and each perpendicular to the axis of the lens. A pencil Iram i 
very distant point passes directly through the lens. Show that the distancM 
of the foci of the emergeiit pencil («, v) from the lens are given by 

and find the positions of the principal pianos of tlie eraorgent pencil. 

14. A lena is formed by the intersection of portions of two circnlir 
cylindera with their ases at right angles and their conoavitiea inwards, 
is a line at right angles to the aies of tha cylinders, and Q a point ffii 
which a small pencil faJIs directly on the lens. Show that, in genenl tlu 
will be two distorted images of Q formed by the lens, but that if the odH 
the two surfaces are equal, these two images coincide at a distance t ttoia 1 
lens, where 

1 l_ l-At 

r being the common radius and u tho distance of Q from the lens. 

15. A narrow beam of light is refracted at the surface of a sphere of radiia 
Jt from a medium whose index is fi to a medium whose index isji'; prove tha^ 
if the plane of incidence be a principal plane of the beam, r, r' the dietancWi 
from the refracting surface of those focal lines in the two media that a 
pondicular to the plane of incidence, and p, p' the radii of curvature of thft 
sections of the cau-stic aurfscea at these focal lines by the plane of incidence 
then these pairs of quantities are connected by the relations 



-^-'""'-/-" "-fl'- 



<sff, 



where 6, ff are the angles of incidence and refraction of the axis of the 
the distances being all measured positive in the same direction. 
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16. Rays of light are incident fix)m the centre upon a reflecting ellipsoid 
at points situated on a central circular section ; prove that the reflected rays 
pass through the diameter of the ellipsoid perpendicular to this section. 

17. Two conical shells of light given by the equation z'^=^±a:y are incident 
on the reflecting surface xyz^a? ; show that the reflected rays pass through 
two straight lines at right angles to each other. 

18. Show that if the normals to a surface aU pass through a given 
curve, one set of lines of ciurature are circles, and those normals which 
pass through a given point on the curve are generators of a right cone whose 
axis is the tangent at that point. Hence show that if the normals all pass 
through two curves, these, curves must be conies in planes at right angles to 
each other, the foci of one being the vertices of the other. (Maxwell.) 

19. A mirror in the form of a right circular cylinder stands upon a table 
80 that its axis is normal to the table. Curves traced on the table are viewed 
hy an eye after reflexion in the mirror. Show that the curve on the table 
which will be seen along a generating line of the cylinder is a straight line, and 
the curve which will be seen along a circular section of the cylinder is an 
opitrochoid in which the fixed and rolling circles are equal. 

20. A straight line is parallel to the edge of a prism whose vertical angle 
18 u Show that when viewed by an eye situated on a line symmetrically placed 
wi the other side of the edge it will appear to lie on a cone of the second order 

•whose equation can be presented in the form 

a^ cosec^ J * + «^ = ft^ (^'^ +y^ + z^). 

21. A bright line is placed parallel to the axis of a polished cylinder. 
Show that the curve which is seen on the cylinder by an eye placed in the 
plane of xy at the point (a, j3) lies on the surface 

h being the distance between the bright line and the axis of the cylinder, which 
is the axis of z. 

22. A narrow flat polished piece of watch-spring is bent into the form of 
I circle, so aa to form a cylinder of indefinitely small height ; a luminous 
K)int is placed so that its projection on the plane of the ring falls within the 
ing. Show that all the rays after reflexion pass through a straight line of 
inite length. Calculate the length and position of this line, and point out the 
lodification of the problem when the projection does not fall within the ring. 

If a plane surface be placed parallel to the plane of the ring and below it, 
he bright curve on the plane surface has for its equation r=a + 6cos^, the 
oint where the line passing through the luminous point and the centre of the 
ing meets the plane being taken as pole. Trace the curve and find the 
ondition that it may have a cusp. 

H. 13 
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23. A transparent hollow cylinder stands on a table, and on the inside of 
the cylinder is wrapped a narrow band of bright reflecting foil in the form of 
a helix which just makes one revolution. In the centre of the upper rim of 
the cylinder is placed a luminous point ; find the equation of the curve of 
light on the table, and trace the curve. Prove that the illumination by 
reflected light at a distance r from the axis of the cylinder varies as 

?^^{4A«+(2a±r)j-* 
where 2A is the height, and a the radius of the base of the cylinder. 



CHAPTER IX. 

Dispersion and Achromatism. 

Hitherto we have considered light to be simple or 
The light of the sun, howevefj is not homogeneous 
but compound ; each ray of solar light is composed of an infinite 
number of raya of homogeneous light differing from each other 
in colour and refrangibility. This fact was first established by 
Newton. 

In Newtofi's experiment his room waa darkened and a beam of 
the aun'a Ught admitted through a email circular hole in the 
shutter of one of the windows. This beam of light made a small 
circular spot of wliite light on the opposite wall. He then placed 
a triangular prism of glaas near the hole, with its edge downwards 
and perpendicular to the beam of sun-light, so that the rays passed 
thjough the prism close to its edge. The patch of light on the 
wall was no longer circular and white, but elongated and coloured 
with vivid and intense colours. The sides of the coloured image 
or spectrum were each straight and perpendicular to the edge of 
the prism, and the ends appeared aemi-circular. The breadth of 
the epectrum was the same as that of the circular white spot, 
while its length was about five times greater. 

This elongation of the image can only bo explained by sup- 
posing that the rays of the beam of sunlight are refrangible in dif- 
ferent degrees. The rays from the sun are not quite parallel, for 
some might proceed from the upper and others from the lower 
limb of the sun's disc. But when the prism is placed in its 
position of minimum deviation, a small difference of incidence 
will produce no appreciable difference of deviation; consequently 
the inclination of the emergent rays will be the same as those 
of the incident rays ; and therefore if the beam of light were 
1^ 13—2 
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homogeneous it would cause a circular spot of white light of thfl 
same dimensions as before, but in a. displaced position. fl 

This esperiment further shows that those rays which differ UM 
refrangibility differ also in colour ; for the coloured spectrum ilfl 
red at its lower or least refracted end, and the colonr changes byS 
imperceptible gradations through yellow, green, blue, until at thai 
upper or most refracted end, it is violet Newton distinguished B 
seven principal colours ; these arranged in order of their refrangi- 
bility are red, orange, yellow, green, blue, indigo, violet. Of these 
the orange and yellow are tiie most luminous, the red and green 
next in order, and the indigo and violet weakest. 

166. After trying several ways of explaining those phenomena 
Newton was finally led to the following experimentum (Tiicw, 
which is described almost in Newton's own words. He took two 
boards and placed one of them close behind the prism at the 
window, so that the light might pass through a small hole, made 
in it for the purpose, and fall on the other board, which was 
placed at about twelve feet distance, having first made a small 
hole in it also for some of that incident light to pasa througk 
Then he placed another prism behind this second board, so that 
the light passing through the two boards might pass through that 
also, and be again refracted before it reached the wall. This 
done, he took the first prism and turned it slowly to and fro about 
its axis, so as to make the several parts of the image cast on the 
second board successively pass through the hole in it, and ob- 
served to what places on the wall they were refracted by the second 
prism. He saw that the light tending towards the violet end of 
the spectrum was considerably more refracted than the light tend- 
ing towards the red end. Hence he concluded that sun-light is not 
homogeneous, hut consists of rays of different colours, some of which 
are more refrangible than others. 

167. In this form of the experiment the different coloured, 
images of the sun are of considerable size, and are arranged with; 
their centres along a straight line. The coloured images will thei^* 
fore overlap, and the colours will not be thoroughly separated; tb(k 
spectrum is then said to be impure. We shall now show how f 
pure spectrum may be obtained. 

The sun is always moving relatively to the earth and therel 
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irection of his rays is continually changing. Tliis change of 
ion may be corrected hy an instrument called a keliostat, 

consists of a mirror turned by clockwork in such a way 
ihe liglit is always reflected in the same direction. The 
ed rays of the sun ai-e allowed to fall on a convex lens 
rt focal length, so as to make a very small image of the 
; the focus of the lens; this image may easily be made so 
that it may be regarded as a point. A small pencil may be 
id from the rays passing through this point by making them 
I a very narrow slit between two carefully worked plates of 
If a cylindrical lens with ita generating lines parallel to the 
! used, the rays may be concentrated on the slit throughout 
lole length, and a very bright thin pencil can he obtained, 
encil of light is allowed to fall on a prism near the refract- 
Ige, this edge being parallel to the slit. The prism must 
ced in the position of minimum deviation for rays of mean 
gibiljty, and then it will be nearly in a position of minimum 
ion for all rays. The object of this is to make the mean 
ent rays diverge from points and not from pairs of focal Hues, 
it Q be the small focus or the section of the slit through 

the rays pass. Then after refraction at the prism the red 




rill diverge from a point r, and the violet rays from a point v, 
I Av = Ar=AQ. If the colours be received on a screen, 
iviil overlap, and though by moving the screen farther away 
the edge of the prism, the colours become more and more 
ited, yet tbey become fainter at the same time. The pencil is 
ore made to pass through an achromatic lens (the construc- 
if which will be hereafter described), whose centre is B, after 
the red rays will conveige to a focus r, and the violet rays 
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to a focus v', where rBr', vBv are straight lines. The colours a 
now perfectly separated, but the spectnim v'r is very small, so 
that it needs to be magnified before it can be accurately measured. 
The spectrum is therefore viewed through another lens or eye- 
piece (also corrected for chromatic dispersion). Tlie two lenses 
constitute an ordinary astronomical telescope. If therefore the 
rays from the prism be received on a telescope, by focusing the 
telescope we shall be able to see a pure spectrum. 

If we wish to exhibit the spectrum on a screen, the lens muat 
be removed. In this case it is better to put between Q andil 
a lens whose focus is at Q. TJien the rays after passing this lens 
are parallel and the points v and r are at an infinite distance ; and 
by moving the screen further from A we separate the colours more 
and more without weakening their intensity. 

168. If a pure solar spectrum be examined carefully, it ia 
found that it is not, as Newton supposed, a continuous coloured 
band, but that there are at certain intervals abrupt deficiencies 
of light, forming dark lioea across the spectrum. These lines 
are always seen irregularly disposed along the spectrum whatever 
refracting substance may be used. When the refracting substance 
ia varied, the positions of the lines change, but they and the 
coloured rays always appear in the same order, so that any line 
can be recognised. As these lines are sharp and definite and 
are always present, they can be used as marks for determining 
refractive indices; the refractive indices of the rays to which 
they correspond can be determined for any substance with an 
accuracy equal to that of aetronoraical measurements. The 
positions of these lines, to the number of seven hundred, have 
been carefully measured and mapped out by Fraunhofer and 
others, and the refractive indices of the corresponding raya 
accurately determined for a very large number of substaQCes. 
By using prisma of the same substance but of different re- 
fracting angles, Fraunhofer verified the law of refraction for the 
rays corresponding to any one of the fixed lines, with extreme 
accuracy. These dark lines are not characteristic of light in 
general, but only of solar light ; fur if the slit be illuminated 
by a gas-flame, a perfectly continuous spectrum is observed. 

The brightness of the solar spectrum ia by no means uniform ; 
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it is brightest in the yellow and the neighbouring colours, 
orange and light green, and falls off gradually on both sides. 
It may be observed here, though this scarcely belongs to the 
province of optics, that the solar rays as separated into a 
spectrum differ from each other also in heating and chemical 
effects. The heating effect increases as we pass from the violet 
to the red rays, and still continues to increase for a certain 
distance beyond the visible spectrum, at the red end. Similarly, 
if the action of the different rays on a sheet of sensitive paper 
be observed, the action is very feeble in the red, strong in the 
blue and violet, and is sensible to a great distance beyond the 
violet end of the spectrum. 

169. There are three different kinds of spectra depending 
upon the nature of the source of the light employed. 

i The solar spectrum is a continuous spectrum except that 
it is interrupted by a definite system of dark lines. The spectra 
of fixed stars also contain dark lines, different for different stars. 

ii. The spectra afforded by incandescent solids and liquids 
are continuous, containing light of all refrangibilities from the 
extreme red to a higher limit depending on the temperature. 

iii. Flames not containing solid particles in suspension, but 
emitting the light of incandescent gases, give discontinuous 
spectra, consisting of a definite number of bright lines. 

170. Modem experiments have proved that the missing rays 
in the solar and similar spectra have been removed by absorption. 
For according to the theory of exchanges it is known that every 
substance which emits certain kinds of rays to the exclusion 
of others, absorbs the same kind as it emits; and when the 
temperatures are the same in the two cases, the amount emitted 
and the amount absorbed are equal. When an incandescent 
vapour emitting only rays of certain definite refrangibilities is 
interposed between the observer and a very bright source of 
light giving a continuous spectrum, the gas absorbs from the 
incident light just those rays which itself emits, the light 
emitted by the gas being substituted for the light it absorbs. 
It depends on the relative brightness of the two sources whether 
these particular rays be in excess or defect. If the two sources 
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be at all comparable iu brightness, the rays will be greatly in 
excess and will appear as bright lines across the spectrum; 
for these rays constitute the whole light of the one, but only u 
very small fraction of the light from the other source. But ifl 
the bi-illiancy of the gaa be diminished, while that of the source 
of the continuous spectrum be increased sufficiently, the rays 
emitted by the gas become less intense than those which have 
been absorbed, and so by contrast the corresponding lines of the 
spectrum appear dark. The dark lines in the solar spectrum 
would therefore be accounted for by supposing that the principal 
portion of the sun's light comes from an inner mass which gives 
a continuous spectrum, and that a stratum external to this, contains 
vapours which absorb particular rays and thus produce dark hues. 
For further details connected with the subject of Spectrum 
Analysis we refer to works dealing specially with that subject. 

171. When a ray of light from the sun falls on a prism of 
glass, we have seen that it is separated into rays of different 
colours ; this fact is called dispersion. We shall now seek a proper 
measure of the dispersive power of a substance. 

We must first select some ray of the spectrum as a standard 
ray; we might with advantage choose the ray corresponding to 
some well-defined dark line occurring about the middle of the 
spectrum. Let /t be the refractive index of the standard ray. 

The measure of the dispersive power of a substance must b« 
independent of the refracting angle of the prism which is used i 
the experiment. Take a prism of small refracting angle i, and Ic 
1) be the deviation for the standard ray ; then 

i)=(f— 1)., 

when the light passes through the prism in a direction nearly 
perpendicular to its faces. If /i, D' correspond to any other ray o 
the spectrum, we shall have 

and therefore by subtraction, dD — i, d/j,. 

To eliminate i, we divide this by the former result, so that we gei 
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This is taken as the measure of the dispersive power of the 
suhstEDCe for the ray whose refractive index is (/i + 9^), and is 
often denoted by or ; thus 

or = . 

fj.-l 

172. We may next choose a standard substance. Herschel 
proposed that water at its temperature of maximum density should 
be used as a standard, so that any ray might be identified by its 
refractive index referred to water, or as we might say, by its 
position on the water scale. 

If X be the refractive index of the standard ray referred to this 
standard substance, and fj. the refractive index of the same ray 
referred to any other substance, then fi will be some function of x, 
whose form will depend on the nature of the medium. We shall 
have, therefore, 

and if x +dx, fi + d/i are the refractive indices corresponding to 
any other ray, 

fi+dfi =f{a: + 3a;) 

=f{x) + Adx + B{dj^y + G^x)*+.., 
where A, B, C,... are functions of a;, independent of the increment 
dx. 

Thus dfL = Adx + B{dx)' + C(dj:)'+...; 

and since x and /j, are constants, we may write this equation 
ia the form 

dfi dx , / dx \° / dx \' 

fi-l x-1 \x-lj K^c-lJ 

where a, b, c,..,, are constants depending on the medium. 

In order to determine the values of the constants a, h, c,..., for 
each different medium, we must know several corresponding 
vahies of the quantities d/j,/{/i—l), and dx/{x~l). Fraunhofer'a 
observations on the refractive indices of rays corresponding to 
the fixed lines of the spectrum furnish all the required data. 
Since the fraction dx/{x — l) is always small, and the constants 
b, c-.. are not found to be very great, we may without appre- 
ciable error neglect all the terms beyond the first two. The first 
term is much the most important, and we see that the ratio of 
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the dispersive powers ia nearly constant and equal to a; so thata 
naay be called the dispersive power of the substance in terms of the 
standard, for all rays. This ratio is not, however, quite constant, 
and this fact is called the irrationality of dispersion. If two prisms 
be constructed, one of the standard substance and the other of lifl 
substance under consideration, then if the spectrum given by each 
be examined, the fixed lines and coloured rays will occur in the same 
order in each, but since the ratios of the dispersion of 
ing rays for the two substances are not proportional, the spectra 
wil! not be geometrically similar. If the prisms be arranged 
by side so as to give spectra of equal lengths and so that 
extreme rays in each may correspond in position, the intermediate 
rays will not exactly correspond in ] 

173. We shall now proceed to find the dispersion of a ray of 
solar light, produced by refraction through a prism. 

To make the problem more general as well as more symmetrical, 

we shall suppose that the light is dispersed before entering the 

prism. Let 0, ^' be the angles of incidence and refraction at the 

first surface of the prism, and i/r', -^ thfe angles of incidence and 

emergence at the second surface of the prism, of the standard ray 

whose refractive index is /t. Then, denoting the angle of the 

prism by (, these quantities are connected by the equations 

sin </> = |ii sin ^' 

sin 1^ ■^ pL sin 1^ 

0' + •^' = i 

Let ^ + S0, (^' + 90', ■^' + Bi/^', ■^ + 3i^ denote the corresponding 
angles for any other ray, whose refractive index is fL + dfi. Then, 
by differentiating the relations between the quantities tf>, <{>', t^, y^\ 
fi, we have 

cos <pd^ — d/i. sin <}>' + /i cos cf>' dtf) 
cos -^d^jf = d/j, sin ^jr' + ft cos ^jr' 3^' 
d<f)' + df = 0. 

From these equations we may eliminate 30' and 3^' bj 

multiplying the first equation by cos ■^' and the second by cob ^ 

and adding ; in this way we get 

cos cos ■^' 3<^ + cos ^ cos 0' 3^ = 3^ [sin ^' cos ■^' + sin ^' 

= 0/*8in(0'+-^'). 
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and therefore 

cos <f) cos >/r' d<f> + cos yjr cos (f>' 3^ = 3/x sin c, 
an equation which gives the relation between the dispersions of the 
incident and emergent rays. 

Where the incident ray is not dispersed, we must make d(f> 
vanish, and then the dispersion of the emergent ray is given by the 
equation 

^ I __ 9/^ sin I 
^ "" cos ^ cos <^' ' 

Thus the dispei^sion varies inversely as the product of the cosines 
of the angles of refraction at the two surfaces, 

174. If the ray be incident perpendicularly on the first surface 
^' = 0, yfr' = t; and therefore, aiu yjr = fju sin i, so that the above 
result becomes 

dylt = — tan sir, 
/^ 

When the deviation is a minimum for the standard ray, 

if)' =: ^jr' = \i and therefore 

2 
sin A = 2 sin >/r' cos j> =- sin -^ cos j>\ 

so that 

3^ = — tan >Ir. 

Newton thought that the position of minimum deviation was 
also the position of minimum dispersion ; but the last two results 
show that this is not the case. To find the position of minimum 
dispersion, we must make the denominator of the expression for 
3^ a maximum ; that is cos -v^r cos <l> must be a maximum. 
Equating to zero the first differential of this expression, we easily 
deduce the equation 

tan -i/r a^ + tan j>' d<t>' = 0. 

If in this equation we write d<f)' = — dy^\ it becomes 

tan yjr dyfr = tan <f> 9^'. 

But the angles yfr, yfr' are always connected by the relation 
sin >^ = /i sin '^', and if we take logarithms of both sides and then 
diflferentiate, we get 

cot ^ 9^ = cot >^' 9^'. 
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We cau now eliminate the ratio dyfr i 3^', and we thus arrive 
at the equation 

tan' 1^ = tan 0' tan i//-'. 

By combining this equation with the equations sin i^ =;isiiiijf' 
and 0' + '^ = [, the position of minimum dispersion is completelj 
determiaed. 

The elimination of ■•fr and </>' may be conducted in the following 
manner. The relation between ■^ and ■^', when expressed in 
terms of tangents, becomes 

tan'i^ _ /t'tan*-^' 
1 + tan' 1^ 1 + tan' i^' ' 

and by substituting for tan' ^ its value tan ip' tan yjr', we get 
_ tan 0' (1 + tan" i/r') 
1 + tan <j}' tan i^' ' 
-tan-ijr' 



jii" tan i/c' 
(^'— l)tan-^' 



and therefore finally, 



i + tan (f>' tan ^' 
= tan (0' - ■^')i 



1) tan->/r'= tan([ — 2i/r'). 

tan ijr', from which ■<jr' may be 






This is a cubic equation 
determined. 

175. If the refracting angle of the prism be less than the 
critical angle for glass, it is not difficult to see that this minimum 
always exists. For when the incident ray just grazes the face of 
the prism, proceeding towards the edge, <f) = ^tt, and therefore 
if/ = % where 7 is the critical angle. This is the greatest possible 
value for ^', and therefore i/f' has its least possible value. But if 
I be less tbau 7, 1^' is then negative, and therefore -yfr is negative'- 
and is numerically greatest. Hence cos i/r cos 0' is a minimum, and, 
therefore the dispersion is a maximum. 

As the angle of incidence diminishes, cos 0' increases continu- 
ally until tf> = 0, when cos ^ = 1 ; after this 0' becomes negative, and] 
cos <f>' diminishes from unity to cos (7 — i). Also, coa yfr increaseS'l 
at first up to unity, when i^ = 0, and then i/f becomes positive aiidj 
increases up to Jvr, so that coa ■^ diminishes from unity down 
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zero. Thus at first the dispersion gets smaller, then it attains a 
minimum, and afterwards increases without limit. 

Since the dispersion may be indefinitely increased by adjust- 
ing the position of the prism with respect to the incident ray, 
it follows that the dispersion produced by a prism, whose refracting 
angle is ever so great, may be counteracted by the dispersion of 
another prism of the same material, whose refracting angle is ever 
so small. 

176. To find the dispersion produced by two prisms whose 
refracting edges are parallel. 

Let L be the refracting angle of the second prism, and /jl 
the refractive index for the standard ray of the substance of which 
it is composed; and let (f>", <t>"\ yjr", '^'" be the angles corresponding 
to ^, ^', -^j '>^' of the first prism. Then we have the following 
relations between the angles 

sin ^ = /i sin ^\ sin -^ = /i sin '>Y, 
sin 0" = /i' sin ^'\ sin >^'' = il sin '>^"\ 

Also, if the inclinations of the adjacent faces be Q, then 

ylr + <f>" = 0. 

Taking variations of all these quantities corresponding to a ray 
ivhose refractive indices are fi + dfi, fi + dfi', we get 

cos <f> cos -v/r' d<f> + cos -^ COS (}>' dyfr = dp, sin i ) 
cos f ' cos yjr''' d<j>'' + cos f'' cos f " df'' = dfi' sin ' 

df + 3^" = 0. 

To eliminate dyfr and d(f>", we have only to substitute their 
alues from the first equations into the last, and the equation 
bence resulting will contain only 3<^ and 3^", and it will therefore 
e a relation between the dispersions of the initial and final rays. 

177. We may proceed in the same manner to find the disper- 
lons produced by the combination of any number of prisms whose 
xes are parallel. 

For brevity, let 

sin L cos </) cos yj/ 

^ " cos ^ cos <l>' ' cos (f>' cos y^ * 
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where the angles tf), <p', ^, yjr', i belong to any one of tlie j 
and suppose that there are n prisms, distinguished by sjmljola 
with suffixes 1, 2, 3...n. Then if we apply the equations already 
obtained to each prism in succession, we obtain the follovring 
equations 






3-^, +d4>^ 



If we multiply the first set of equations by 1, p,, p.p^ii 

P%P»-tP<i-i' 'P^Pi-i Pi! *iid ai^d them, all the angles but 

3^^ and 3i^i will disappear by virtue of the second set of equations! 
so that 



..p,p,c 



+ ^fhqtPnP.-l--Pi' 



This is the relation between the angles of dispersion of the 
pencil at incidence and 



178, When the refracting angles of the prisma are small, and, 
the ray passes nearly perpendicularly through them, the value of 
the dispersion assumes a very simple form. For if i, *', t" ... be- 
the refracting angles of the prisms aud fi, (i , ft' ... the refractivS; 
indices of the standard ray for the different substances of which 
they are composed, the deviation produced by the first prism wilt 
be 

and there will be similar expressions for all the subsequent 
deviations. If we denote the whole deviation by A, we get by 
addition, 

A = (,.-l)t + 0.'-l).' + (;."-l) »" + ... 
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and therefore for any other ray the dispersion will be given by the 
. equation 

dA = dfit + dfi c +dfi' v" + ... 

Let «r, or', «r'' be the dispersive powers of the different substances 
for this ray, then the value of the total dispersion becomes 

179. If a ray of light be made to pass through two prisms in 
succession, it is always possible to adjust their refracting angles, so 
that the dispersion produced by the first may be counteracted 
approximately by the second, and consequently that the emergent 
ray may be without colour. 

This Newton conceived to be impossible, without at the same 
time making the deviations of the two prisms counteract one 
another, so that the whole deviation of the pencil would 
disappeai*. He appears to have been misled by an accidental 
circumstance in an experiment in which he counteracted the 
refiaction of a glass prism by enclosing it in a water prism ; he 
had mixed sugar of lead with the water to increase its refractive 
power and this gave it a higher dispersive power also, and it so 
happened that the emergent ray was colourless, when by properly 
adjusting the angle of the water prism the emergent ray was 
made parallel to the incident ray. From this he concluded that 
the dispersion of all substances was proportional to the deviation 
of the mean ray, and that therefore the dispersion could never be 
destroyed so long as any refraction took place. This made him 
despair of improving refracting telescopes, and led him to turn his 
attention to the application of mirrors to these instruments. 

Newton's mistake was first discovered by a gentleman of 
Worcestershire named Hall, who made the first achromatic 
telescope. This discovery, however, was allowed to fall into 
oblivion, until the experiment was again tried by DoUond, an 
optician in London, who found that the dispersion could be 
corrected without destroying the refraction, and therefore that 
Newton's conclusion was not correct. 

We have seen however that different coloured rays are not 
dispersed in the same proportion by different substances; or in 
other words, that the spectra formed by prisms of different 
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substances are not geometrically similar. Hence, if the prisma ba 
arranged so as to unite two rays (for example, the extreme red 
and the extreme violet rays) in the emergent beam, there will b 
still a small dispersion of the other rays. Thus the beam instead 
of emerging quite colourless, will form a second but much smaller 
spectrum ; this is called the secondary/ spectrum. 

Also, it will be found that by using three prisms of three 
different materials, three rays of the emergent beam (for example, 
the red, green and violet) may be united; hnt stiH, owing to tlie- 
irrationality of dispersion, the other rays will not be quite uniwd, 
and there will be another still smaller spectrum called a tertiaiy 
spectrum ; and so on indefinitely. In theory, therefore, it ia 
impossible to attain perfect achromatism, without the use of a 
very large number of different media; yet in practice these 
successive spectra rapidly grow fainter aud become insensible; » 
much so, that it is seldom deemed necessary to combine mow 
than two rays. The two rays selected will not be the extreme red 
and violet rays, because these are comparatively faint; it i 
better to combine the two rays whose brightness and difference o 
colour are greatest, such as a ray from the yeUow-orange and one 
from the green-blue. 

The first successful attempt to get rid of the secondary spectm^ 
was made by Blair; an account of his work was published in tttt 
Phil. Trans. Edin., 1791. He found that in the spectrum i 
hydrochloric acid, the more refrangible part of the spectrum, green tfl! 
violet, was much more contracted, and the leas refrangible part o 
the spectrum more dilated, than in most metallic solutions; and bj 
mixing the chlorides of antimony and of mercury in suitabld 
proportions with hydrochloric acid, or with saJammoniac, he obtained 
a fluid which, while having a different absolute dispersion from 
crown-glass, gave a spectrum geometrically similar to that of ci 
glass. When a combination of two lenses or two prisms ■ 
constructed out of this fluid medium and crown-glass, in such i 
way that in the emergent beam of light two differently coloured 
rays should be united, the emergent beam was absolutely without 
colour. Blair's object-glasses were considered as of singular merit 
at the time, but through certain inconveniences attending lense 
made of fluid media they never came into use. 

What Blair effected with fluid lenses, Professor Abb^ of Jew 
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claims to have now achieved by his discoveries of new kinds of 
glass. In 1881, Professor Abb^, assisted by Dr Schott, commenced 
the work of examining the optical properties of all glasses, that is, 
of all known substances which undergo vitreous fusion and solidify 
in non-crystalline transparent masses. The work was continued 
till the end of 1883, and directed towards the solution of two 
practical problems. The first of these was the production of pairs 
of kinds of flint and crown-glass, such that the dispersion in the 
various regions of the spectrum should be, for each pair, as nearly 
as possible proportional. The second problem was the production 
of a greater multiplicity in the gradations of optical glass, in 
respect of the two chief optical constants, the index of refraction 
and the mean dispersion. The first problem has been satisfactorily 
solved, with the result that achromatic lenses of a much more 
perfect kind than have ever before been attainable are now being 
manufactured ; and the second has also been successfully carried 
out, and a whole series of new glasses of graduated properties are 
at the service of the optician. 

180. We shall now find the condition that when a ray of light 
from the sun falls upon a combination of two prisms, the emergent 
ray may be colourless. 

To do this we shall investigate the condition that two of the 
brightest rays may be united in the emergent beam, and shall 
suppose that the secondary spectrum is so small that it may be 
neglected. Let one of the rays be chosen as the standard ray, and 
let the refractive index of the other ray be expressed by means 
of a small variation from that of the standard ray, as before. 
Then, since the incident and emergent rays are united, we shall 
have 9^ = 0, 9^"=0, in the equations of § 176; these equations 
will therefore be 

cos -^ cos (f/ dyfr = dfi sin i, 

cos ^" cos yj/" d<f>" = dii sin l\ 

If we eliminate 9>^ and 3^" from these equations, we find 
d/x sin I cos ^" cos >^'" + 8/^' sin t cos -i/r cos ^' = 0. 

h: 14 
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The angles ip; 0', 0", ^"' which occur in this equation are 
connected by the relations 

sin 1^ = /i sin (i — 0'), sin 0" = /j.' sin (i — i^'") ; 
80 that if /i, /J.' be given, there are four independent angles enterin| 
into the equation of condition, namely, i, l, i/f and 0", Hence i 
the first prism he given in position so that the light falls upon i' 
at a given angle of incidence, the angles i and i/'will be given, ai 
(.' and 0" will remain arbitrary. The equation of condition msj 
therefore be satisfied in two ways, either by fixing the position li 
the prism and varying its refracting angle, or by varying iti 
position when the refr.ncting angle is given. If the prisms are cJ 
the same material, so that 3/i = 0/t', the emergent beam may still 
be aehromatised in either of the two ways. 

If the prisms are both placed in their position of minimmn 
deviation for the standard ray, the equation of condition fot 
achromatism assumes a simpler form. For in this case, 

f.+' = J. and r = +■"-!''; 
BO that the equation becomes 

3/x sin 1 cos 0" cos \i + dfi! sin i' cos cos \i. = 0. 
If now we divide each side by 2 cos \i cos \i', and notice that 
sin = ,u sin \t, sin 0" = /i' sin ^(', 
this equation reduces to 

/i'9/i tan + /t3/i' tan 0" = 0, 
where and 0" are determined by the two preceding equations. 

181. When there are n prisms, the condition of achromatiaia 
may he found in the same way. To unite two rays, one of which 
is chosen as the standard ray, and the other a ray whose refiactiv* 
indices for the diffei-ent media differ from those of the standard 
ray by small increments, we must make 30, = and 5i/r_ = in thfl 
equation of § 177, and then the condition reduces to 
3/^1. ?n + 3/*„-, </„-, V^ + 1>„_5 g„_j Pu P„_, +. ■ - + 9/ii ?, P, p,-,- ■ -pj = 0. 

When the ray of light passes nearly perpendicularly through* 
series of prisms of small refracting angles, this equation 
the simple form 

3^, 1, + 3^ »., +. . .+ f5/i„ („ = 0. 



With n given prisms, it is possible to form a combination wbicli 
will unite n rays of the spectrum. For suppose that tbe substances 
and the refracting angles of all tbe prisms are prescribed, and 
[urlher that the first prism is fixed in position, so that the ligbt 
fedla upon it at a given angle of incidence, then the inclinations of 
the adjacent faces of consecutive prisms will still be at our disposal. 
Three (li — 1) arbitrary angles will enable lis to satisfy the (n — 1) 
equations wliich express the conditions that (ra — 1) rays of the- 
Bpectrura may emerge in tbe same direction as the standard ray. 
If the prisms be made of tbe same material, 9^, = 9/i„_, =. ..=9/i,, 
ind therefore if the combination be achromatic for one pair of 
colours, all the coloured rays will be united. In this case, perfect 
achromatism may be secured by one relation among the angles at 
our disposal. 



Achromatism, of lenses. 



182. By the proper combination of lenses tbe dispersion of 
differently coloured liglits may approximately be destroyed ; just 
&8 in the case of light passing through two prisms, the dispersi* 
produced by one lens inaj' be approximately counteracted by that 
produced by a second lens, so that the emergent rays may be with- 
out colour. 

We shall first confine our attention to the approximate theory 
of lenses, in which the thickness of the lens is neglected and tbe 
principal points considered as coinciding in one point called the 
centre of the lens. For the accurate theory of lenses becomes 
ia this case much complicated by the fact that the principal points 
of the lenses, from which all distances are usually measured, them- 
selves vary in position according to the refractive index of tbe 
particular ray we are considering. 

In all cases we shall let /i be the refractive index of the 
standard ray, and fj. + d^ the refractive index of any other ray. 
The focal lengths of the lenses will be supposed to be expressed in 
terms of the refractive index of the standard ray. 

It will be useful to find the change in the focal length of a 
itfis, as the ray changes from the standard ray, to any other. The 
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value of the focal length of a double convex lens, the radii of whose | 
bounding surfaces are r, s, respectively, is given by the efjiiation, 



-»^J) 



where /i is the refractive index of the substance for the standard I 
ray. Giving a small variation to p., so that it becomes ^ 4- 0/i, tliii 1 
equation gives 

and therefore, if we denote the dispersive power of the medium by 
or, the variation of the focal length is determined by the equation 



183. When an image is formed by a lens or system of lenses 
which is not achromatic, the light being not homogeneous, it will 
be affected by dispersion in the lenses in two particulars ; first, the 
different coloured images will be distributed in different positions 
along the axis of the system, and secondly, the coloured images 
will have different magnitudes. In certain cases both these defects 
can be remove'!, in other cases only one of them can be removed, 
and to choose which correction shall be made, it will be necessary 
to consider the use to which the system ia to be applied, so as to 
remove the defect which is of most consequence. 

For the object-glass of a telescope two lenses are used, and are 
placed close together so as to act as one lens. Then a point and 
its image always lie on the same line through the centre of the 
lens, BO that if the lenses be corrected so that the differently 
coloured images all lie in the same plane perpendicular to the axis, 
they will all have the same magnitude. It will therefore be 
necessary only to make the first correction, and then the other will 
be satisfied. 

These object-glasses are usually made of a double convex lenl 
of crown-glass outside, combined with a double concave lens of 
flint-glass, which has a higher dispersive power than crown-gliuft 
It is easy to see in a general way how the correction may 
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effected. By the convex lens the coloured images will be formed 
at different distances along the axis, the violet image being the 
nearest to the lens, and the red image the most remote from it 
The effect of the concave lens on these images will be to throw 
them farther away from the lens, and the effect on the violet 
image will be stronger than that on the red image. By a proper 
adjustment of the lenses, the final violet image may be made to 
coincide with the final red image, or any two other colours may be 
united in the final image. If the lenses were of the same kind 
of glass, in order that the dispersion produced by the one should 
be neutralized by that produced by the other, the lenses would 
have to be such that the deviation produced by the two lenses 
would also destroy each other, and therefore the combination 
would not produce an image at all. But it has been seen that 
for different kinds of glass the dispersion is not proportional to 
the deviation, but that flint-glass has a higher dispersive power 
than crown-glass, so that it is possible to destroy the dispersion 
without destroying the deviation. 

184. We shall now investigate the condition that a combina- 
tion of two lenses made of different kinds of glass, placed close 
together, may be achromatic for two given colours. 

We shall suppose that one of the colours is the standard colour, 

and that the focal lengths of the two lenses are f^fy respectively. 

There will be two images; the first being the image of the object 

formed by the first lens, and the second being the image of 

this first image formed by the second lens. Let a?, x be the 

distances of the object and the first image in front of, and behind, 

the centre of the first lens, y\ y the distances of the first and 

second images in front of, and behind, the centre of the second lens, 

respectively. Then 

1 11 

X X f 

1+1=1 

y t/ f" 

If we neglect the thicknesses and the distance between the 
lenses, y' = — a?', and therefore 

1 1_1 1 

l" ^ /• "t" / V • 

<^ y f s 
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The condition that the system should be achromatic is that y 
should be the same for the two colours ; and therefore, since x is 
independent of the colour, 



8 (}) +8 (),).«, 



that is, "7 + -77 = 0. 

This is the condition of achromatism for the combination. 

This condition is independent of x and y, so that the cornhma- 
Hon will be achromatic for objects at all distances. It is immaterial 
in what order the lenses are placed. 

In the construction of microscopic object-glasses, achromatic 
couples of this kind are very generally used, each consisting of a 
plano-concave lens of flint cemented to a double convex of crown, 
the plane face being exposed to the incident light. 

185. If the combination of two lenses in contact has been 
over-corrected for dispersion, that is, if the violet image formed by 
the two lenses be at a greater distance from them than the red 
image, the defect may be removed by slightly separating the two 
lenses. The distance between the lenses must be very small, or 
else when the coloured images are corrected for distance they will 
not be corrected for magnitude. 

The same equations hold good as before, namely, 

111 

OS x f 

1 1_1^ ' 

y V f ] 

and besides tbese there is the equation 

X -^y' = a, 

a being small. Then supposing the coloured images to be formed 
at the same distance, dx = 0, and dy = 0, and therefore 

dx' -BT 

dy __ -Bj' 

y f J 
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and since • dx^ + dy' = 0, 

Substituting for y' its value a — x\ and neglecting squares of 
the ratio a : x', this equation reduces to 

-.til f ItST W 

-. -or' fl 1) 'BT -CT 

Thus the distance a is not independent of the position of the 
object ; but when the combination is used as the object-glass of a 
telescope, the distance of the object x is very large compared with 
the focal lengths. Neglecting, therefore, the reciprocal of x, the 
equation of condition is 

-. tsr tsr tsr 

F^J 7' 

)r, since -jr is very nearly equal to — ^, 

This shows that if the correction is to be possible, cr// + ^J"'//' 
nust be negative. 

But if in the first form of the combination, dy be the change 
»f y due to the change 3/i in the refractive index, 

dy VT 'sr' 

"7^7"^ 7" 

md therefore dy must be positive. The violet rays will therefore 
orm an image at a greater distance from the lens than the red 
ays ; that is to say, the original lens was over-corrected. 

186. If three thin lenses, formed of media of different dis- 
)ersive powers, be combined into a single lens, the system may be 
nade achromatic to a higher degree of approximation; the coloured 
mages formed by three different kinds of light may be united, 
tf ore generally, if n lenses form a combination, whose thickness may 
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be neglected, the system will unite the images formed by rays 
whose refractive indices are /i and /i + dfi, provided that 

x(5).a. • 

This may be proved in the same way as before. The equation 
of condition can be satisfied for n — 1 systems of values of 3/i, 
and therefore the images corresponding to n lines of the spectrum 
may be united. 

187. When the two lenses forming a combination are sepa- 
rated by an interval, it is impossible simultaneously to efifect the 
two corrections for dispersion. 




For let Xy od be the distances of the object and its first image 
in front of, and behind, the first lens, y\ y the distances of the first 
and final image in front of, and behind, the second lens, respectively, 
and let ^8, ^j, ^ be the linear magnitudes of the object and its 
images. Then the following ratios must hold : 

A" 



X 

> 

X 



and therefore 



/8' y. 



If the coloured images coiTesponding to refractive indices /*, 
/i + dfi be formed at the same distance and also have the same 
magnitude, 

dx = 0) 



9y 



and 



and therefore 
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But x' + y' = a, where a denotes the distance between the 

ises; so that it is necessary that By', dx' should both vanish. 

. other words each lens must be achromatic of itself. This can- 

jt be effected unless each lens of the combination be itself an 

chromatised couple of lenses in contact. 

188. It is often necessary, however, to correct a system of two 
lenses separated by an interval, for errors due to dispersion, as far 
as possible; so that we must choose which of the two corrections 
shall be effected, and which left. 

It is then usual to make the coloured images have the same 
magnitude ; for the eye is a better judge of the magnitude of an 
object than of its distance. 

Using the same notation as before, the condition is that 



£ut we have seen that 



(!)=»• 






-'^M' 



by virtue of the equation 1+U J,. 

y y f 

Also a! + j/ = a; and therefore 

/8 x(a — af \ 



__a? /a ^ -\ ^ 07 

"^V )~f' 



n \i fi ^ X X •\- a ^ ax 
orfinally, ~ = i__ ^ 

Equating to zero the variation of this expression, we get 

xm (x + g) tT ^ _ax{xff •}- tj') 

This is therefore the condition for the partial achromatism of 
the two lenses. In general, it is not independent of the position 
of the object. 
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189. If we consider the inclinations of rays to the axis of tlie 
instrument, instead of the magnifying power, it will be seentbat 
we have ensured that two coloured rays diverging from the object 
will emerge parallel to each other. 

For if sr, a' be the inclinations to the axis of the original and 
final rays, cutting the axis at the points determined by x, y, ^e 
may see directly from a figure, or by Helmholtz' theorem relating 
to the magnifying power, that 

13 _ tan a' _^ xy' 
^ ~ tan ol" x'y^ 

so that if the condition previously found be satisfied, then 3/ = ; 
and the final rays emerge parallel to each other. 

190. The most useful application of this condition is to the 
achromatism of eye-pieces. The rays strike the eye-piece excen- 
trically diverging from the image formed by the object-glass. The 
images formed by the lenses of the eye-pieces are formed exactly 
as if the rays diverged from a real object, except that the rays 
from any point of the image do not fill the whole of the lens. 

The centre of the object-glass is usually very distant as 

compared to the focal lengths of the lenses of the eye-piece. 

If we make x very large in the previous equation of condition, 

it becomes 

-CT -BT a ('CT -f- tsr') 

or a=-^^—; — /-. 

-DJ + 'CT 

There is a special advantage in making the lenses of the same 
kind of glass, because then if we make two coloured images coincide, 
all the coloured images will be united. The condition for achro- 
matism then becomes 

or in words, the distance between the lenses must he half the sum of 
their focal lengths, 

191. The conditions for achromatism for any system of lenses, 
thick or thin, arranged along an axis, may easily be deduced from 
Gauss' theory. 
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Filr the relations between the coordinates of a poiab and ita 
m^M nay be written in the forma 

v' C /*' 

I using the notation of § 77. 

If we suppose the point {f, ij, f) to be fixed, fvr perfect 

r aebromatism the coordinates of the conjugate point oiight to be 
independent of the particular ray chosen ; and this for all values 
of f. V> ?■ These conditions may be fulfilled for two raya by 
making 





K*)-^ 


' »©=». 


K 






3(i).0, 8s.= 


= 0. 


These 


conditions are equivalent to 






3^ = 0, 


d(jih)~0, 3 


'£ 


and 




K?')-"- 





-)-o. 



The quantities g, h, h, I are connected by the equation 
gh — hk=l 
which may be written in the form 

from which we deduce the condition 3 (^J = 0. 

Tliis can only be realised perfectly by making the first and 
last media the same ; this is actually the case in most optical 
instruments. The conditions then reduce to any three of the 
following 

dg-=0, 3(M)='0. 3(-) = 0, 3^ = 0. 

If we refer back to the values of the coordinates of the 
cardinal points of the system, it is easy to see that the preceding 
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conditions are equivalent to making the positions of the pnncipl 
]ioints, and the focal length of the system, the same for ttistia 
colours. 

EXAMPLES. 

1. Show that at a single refraction at a, plane surface the diapemon ii 
proportional to the tangent of the angle of refractioa. 

2. If two media he such that the increments of refracting indices for eaoh 
species of homogeiieuus ligbt be proportional to those indices themselvrs, 
a ray of light may be refracted at their common surface without dispersion. 

3. If a ray be iacident on one face of a triangular prism, and after enUr- 
iug the prism be reflected five times internally at the sides of the prism taken 
in order, show that it will emei^e from the firet face in a direction which makes 
the same angle with the normal as the incident ray, and that a pencil whicL M 
passes through the prism is not coloured. 

4. If fi, V be the indices of refraction for tha red and violet rays, 
respectively, for crown-glass, and ;*', v' be the indices for tha same raja for 
fluit-glasa ; and it two thin lenses be constructed, one double convex of crowu- 
glass with each surface of radius r, and one double concave of fliat-glass mth 
its surfaces of radii r and >, and they be placed in contact bo that the light ii 
incident on the surface of radius » ; then the combination will be achromstic 
if r + » : 2« = fi - !■ : /i' - (''. 

5. A small pencil of parallel rays of white light, after traosmiasion in i 
principal plane through a prism, is received on a screen whose plane ia 
perpendicular to the direction of the pencil ; prove that the length of tha 
apeotrum will be proportional to 

(^.-^) sin<-coa' flcos (i) + .-0)co9f ; 
where i is the refracting angle, ^, iji' the angles of incidence and reflection at 
the first surface, and D the deviation of the mean ray, 

6. If an achromatic eye-piece for an astronomical telescope be composed 
two convex lenses of difierent materials, prove that the distance between them 
must be intermediate between f and lfl{l-f), where / is the absolute focal 
length of the field-glass, f that of the eye-glasa, and I the length of thft 
telescope from object-glass to field-glass. 

7. Prove that a system of three thin convex lenses made of tha eanM 
material, placed so that tha distance between the first and second is a, and' 
that between the second and third is b, is achromatic for an excentric pencil 
coming from a point on the axis whose distance from the first lens ia 

2tthf,-af,f,-(a+b)f,f, 

when /„ /e fa are the focal lengths (taken positively) of the three lense^, 
respectively. 
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I In a spectroscope consisting of a single prism with collimator and 

jcope, the two last being fixed, and different parts of the spectrum being 

ight into the field of view by turning the prism, prove that for seeing two 

UTS of refractive indices fi and fi+Bfi, the prism must be turned through an 

e 

A 

re A is the dispersion of the colours, and m is the ratio of the breadth of 
incident to the breadth of the emergent pencil of refractive index fi, 

K An opaque sphere, attached by a string to the bottom of a vessel 
aining clear transparent fluid, floats so that it is just immersed, the 
ice of the fluid being exposed to the rays of the sun, whose zenith distance 
Describe the form of the shadow at the bottom, and the colours with 
;h it is fringed. 

>how that if the fluid be just sufficiently deep for the bottom to have no 
lute shadow, its depth below the sphere : radius of sphere : : cos i(B + B') 
1^(6- ff\ Oy & being the apparent zenith distances of the sun to an eye 
jr water, for violet and red rays, respectively. 



CHAPTER X. 



The Eye, and Vision theough Ij:nses. 



192. The eye is aa optical iastrument consisting essentially 
of a series of refracting media bounded by curved surfaces, and a 
delicate network of small nerve-fibres forming part of the optic 
nerve ; a pencil of light incident upon the eye is refracted at the 
curved surfaces and brought to a focus on the network of nerve- 
fibres, and the impression is carried to the brain along the optic 




The human eye is nearly spherical in shape, except in front, 
where it bulges out a little more than elsewhere. It is invested in 
a thick tough coat which, except in the small protuberant front 
part, is opaque and white and is called the sclerotic. This is 
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ly exposed in the living eye, aod is in common language 
led the wliite of the eye. The more protuberant part of the 
13 covered with a, thick, strong, transparent membrane called 
cornea. 

,93. The eyeball has two other linings; immediately within the 
otic is a thin membrane called the choroid, and within that 
B is another thin lining called the retina. 
?he iuterior of the choroid coat is covered with black pigment, 
h gives it a velvety appearance ; the function of this ia to 
rb rays of light which have passed through the retina and 
ent them from being throwu back on the retina, so as to ' 
■fere with the distinctness of the images there formed. The 
rior portion of the choroid, separating from the sclerotic, ia 
:ened and forms the iris, which is a contractile curtain perfo- 
i in the centre by an aperture called the pupil. The outer 

of the iris is fixed, but the inner edge may he contracted by a 
ig muscular band running round it, and thus the size of the 
1 may be changed. The use of the iris is to regulate the 
itity of light allowed to fail on the sensitive part of the eye. 
trong lights the pupil contracts automatically, and in feeble 
,8 it is enlarged. The anterior surface of the iris is differently 
ired in different persons, varying through all shades of blue, 
■n, and grey. The posterior surface is covered with black 
lent, which serves to absorb any ligltt which may fall upon it, 
to internal reflexions or other causes. 

fust before separating from the sclerotic, the choroid splits into 
layers ; the anterior goes to fonn the iris, while the posterior 
athered into a circular plaited curtain which surrounds the 
r edge of the lens (to be presently described) like a plaited 
r. Tliese plaits or folds, seventy to seventy-two in number, 
called the ciliarij processes. Beneath this dark plaited collar, 

therefore in contact with the sclerotic, is a muscular collar, 

radiating fibres, called the ciliary muscle. 

[9i. The retina is a delicate semi-transparent membrane 
Iting from the spreading out of the optic nerve, and is composed 
ae terminal fibres of this nerve and nerve cells ; it covers the 
le of the interior of the ball as far as the ciliary collar. Exactly 
tk« centre of the retina is a round yellowish elevat«d spot. 
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about ^th of an inch in diameter, having a minute indentation, 
called the fovea centralis at its summit. This ia the point of 
distinct vision and the fovea centralis is the most sensitive partot 
the retioa. About ^'^th of an inch on the inner side of the jellon 
spot is the point at which the optic nerve spreads out its fibres to 
form the retina ; this is the only spot on the retina which ia not 
sensitive to light rays, and ia known as the blind spot. 

195. Within the eye. a little behind the iris, is suspended a soft 
transparent body, called the crystalline lens, of the form of a double 
convex lens, whose anterior surface is less curved than the posterior. 
The crystalline lens is contained in a thin transparent capsule, and 
is kept in its place by the ciliary processes. The substance of the 
lens is doubly-refracting, and acts like a nniaxal crystal cut per- 
pendicular to its axis. It is composed of successive layers, whose 
refractive index increases towards the centre, its solid nuclena, 
which is of very small radius of curvature, refracting light most 
powerfully. 

It is easy to see that the action of the lens is more powerfiil 
than if it were eotnpoeed ofhomogeneous substance having the same 




refractive index as the nucleus. For it may be regarded as tlie 
combination of a double convex lens e, with two other concavai 
enses a and h. These concave lenses will neutralize the effect oT 
;ho lens c to a certain extent ; but not so much as if their refrao 
ive indices were as high as that of c. The focal length of ths 
lens may be found by experiment, and its shape being known, iti 
lo-called total refractive index may be foimd ; that ia, the refraofr 
ing index which the lens would possess, were it homogeneou 
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^ what has been previously said, it followa that tiiia total 
ive index is greater than that of the nucleiis. 
e increase of refracting power from the outer portions to the 

• portions of the lena serves partly to correct the aberration, 
ising the convergence of the central rays more than that 

• extreme rays of the pencil. 

The space between the cornea and the crystalline lens 
is filled with a transparent fluid resembling water, and thence 
termed the aqiteous humour. The space between the crystalline 
lens and the retina ia filled with another transparent fluid, some- 
what more viscous than the former, and called the vitreous humour. 
These two humours, like the crystalline lena, are contained in 
transparent membranous capsules of great delicacy. 

In their refractive indices the aqueous and vitreous humours 
differ very little from water, while the total refractive index of the 
crystalline lena is a little greater than that of water. 

197. To determine the manner in which a pencil of light 
incident on the eye is refracted by it, we must know the refractive 
indicea of the different media of which the eye ia composed, and 
the forms and positiona of the bounding surfaces. The refractive 
indices of the various media contained in the eye may be found in 
the usual way after they have been taken out from the eye. But 
it is found that the curvatures of the hounding surfaces undergo 
considerable changes after death, and the measurements have to 
te made from the eye of a living peraon. The details of these 
measurements cannot find a place here ; but we may just indicate 
briefly the methods employed. The radius of curvature of a 
surface may be calculated if we know the magnitude of the image 
by reflection at it, of a body of given size and distance from it. 
The difficulty of measuring the magcitudea of these images arises 
from the continual movements of the eye. Helmholtz has invented 
an instrument, called an ophthalmometer, which may he used for 
this and many other similar purposes. This instrument depends 
on the fact that when an object is viewed through a thick glass 
plate 30 that the raya of hght fall obliquely on the plate, the object 
appears to be of its natural size, but diaplaced a little to one side, 
the d isplacement being greater, the greater the angle of incidence 
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of the rays on tlie glass. The ophthalmometer consists of a 
telescope arranged for seeing at small distances, before whou 
object-glass is placed two thick plates of glass, bo that odb 
half of the ohject-glasa looks through one plate and the othw 
through the other. The plates can be turned about their common 
edge; when they are turned in opposite directions, two images 
appear, and the distance between these images may he calculaWd 
in terms of the iaclinations of the plates to the axis of tie 
telescopes. The plates are turned so that each image is displace 
through half its leugth, and conseq\iently the opposite terminals 
of the image coincide. The length of the image is then equal 
to the distance between the images. 

Ex: If 'an object lie viewed throuEb. a plate whose thickness 
80 that the rays are incident on the pUte at an angle a ; then if the 
Bponding angle of refraction be ,8, show that the apparent lateral displacement 

^Sill(l.-g) 
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198. The distance between the surface of the cornea and the 
plane of the iris is measured by observing the image of a bright 
object as seen reflected by the cornea. The distance between thB 
cornea and the bright image is known ; by viewing this image 
from different positions, it is projected on the plane of the i 
different points, aod by measuring the distances of these projections 
from tiie edge of the iris, the distance of the plane of the iris may 
be found. The other measurements are conducted in a similar 
manner. Further information on this subject may be found in 
HelmhoHz' " Handbuch der physiologiscken Optik." 

The anterior surface of the cornea is very nearly that of ft 
segment of an ellipsoid of revolution, the axis of revolution being 
the major axis. The form of the posterior surface is not verj 
accurately known. But the two surfaces of the cornea are very 
nearly parallel, and as the anterior surface is always moistened 
with water, whose refractive index is the same as that of the 
aqueous humour, the cornea acta hke a plate of refracting medium, 
and produces no deviation in an incident ray. The cornea itself 
may therefore be entirely neglected, and we may for opticaL 
purposes suppose the aqueous humour extended to the anterior 
surface, of the cornea. 
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The anterior surface of the crystalline lens is part of the surface 
rf an oblate spheroid, and the posterior is supposed to be part of 
he surface of a paraboloid of revolution. 

199. There are therefore three surfaces at which refraction 
aikes place, the first surface of the cornea and the two surfaces of 
he crystalline lens. The centres of curvature of these surfaces 
ire very nearly in a straight line, called the optic axis. For rays 
vhose deviations from the axis are not large, the surfaces may be 
upposed to coincide with the spheres of curvature at their 
espective vertices. Gauss' theory of refraction at any number of 
pherical surfaces whose centres lie along an axis is therefore 
applicable to this case, and the positions of the focal points, 
he principal points, and the nodal points may be found by 
»lculation, as soon as the radii of curvature, the positions of 
the refracting surfaces and the indices of refraction of the media 
ire known. Listing has given the following numbers as repre- 
senting very closely the constants of an average eye ; in reckoning 
refractive indices, the refracting index of the air is taken to he- 
unity. 

(a) The radii of curvature of the bounding surfaces have the 
"bllowing values : 

1. The anterior sarface of the cornea 8 mm. 

2. The anterior surface of the lens 10 mm. 

3. The posterior surface of the lens 6 mm. 

(6) The distances between the refracting surfaces are : 

From 1 to 2 4mm. 

From 2 to 3 (thickness of the lens) 4 mm. 

From 3 to the retina 13 mm. 

(c) The indices of refraction are : 

1. For the aqueous humour -==-, 

2. For the lens (total) jz , 

3. For the vitreous humour -==-. 

15— a 
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From these data he calculates the positions of the cardinal 
points according to Gauss' theory, and finds that, 

(1) The first focal point Iie8l2'8326mm. in front of the cornea, 
and the second focal point 14:'6470 mm. behind the poetemr 
surface of the lens ; 

(2) The first principal point lies 2-1746 mm. and the second 
2'u72'i mm. behind the comea, the distance between them bebaf 
■3978 mm. ; 

(3) The first nodal point lies '7580 mm. and the second 
'3602 ram. in front of the posterior surface of the lens. 

(4) The first principal focal length is consequently 15-0072 
and the second 2007 46 mm. 

The optical effect of this typical eye is found to agree very well 
with that of a natural eye ; and considering the differences which 




I 



exist between individuals, the above numbers give as good an 
approximation to a natural eye as can be found. 

200. It will be noticed that the two principal points lie very 
close together, as do also the two nodal points, so that without 
introducing much error, we may regard them as coinciding in each 
case. In this way we find a still simpler set of numbers, whick 
correspond to what Listing calls the reduced eye. The sia| 
principal point lies 2'3448 mm. behind the cornea, and the nodal 
point '4764 mm. in front of the second surface of the lens. Such 
an eye is exactly equivalent to a single refracting spherical 
surface, whose vertex is at the principal point and centre at the 
nodal point, the refractive index being Y^ as before. A poinl 
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•nd its image on the retina will lie on a line passing through 
the nodal point ; and therefore if we wish to find in what 
direction lies a point whose image is in a given position on the 
letina, we have only to join the image to the nodal point and pro- 
, dnce the line outwards. 

201. When the eye is passive, it is clear that only the points 
which lie in a single surface will have images falling exactly 
OD the retina. The form of this surface and its position may be de- 
termined from the optical constants of the eye. Any object lying 
on this surface wilt have an ima^e on the retina similar to the 
original figure, but inverted, the lines joining corresponding points 
of the object and image all passing through the nodal point. But 
if a point does not lie on this surface, its image will be not on the 
retina, but in front of or behind it. In both cases the retina outs 
the pencil of refracted rays not in a single point, but in a circle 
of diffused light. Hence it follows that an immoveable eye 
can only see distinctly objects lying in one surface, and if we con- 
sider only rays of light making small angles with the axis of the 
eye, this surtiice may be considered plane. All objects or portions 
of objects not lying in this plane give indistinct images, in which 
circles of diffusion correspond to luminous points of the object- 
Experience teaches ua, however, that an eye is capable of seeing 

distinctly at almost any distance; there must therefore exist an 
arrangement for altering the eye, and adapting it for seeing at 
different distances at will. The changes which occur as the result 
of this arrangement are included under the term accommodation. 
It is not known with absolute certainty for what distance an eye is 
adjusted when it is not actively accommodated, but it is almost 
universally supposed that a normal eye when passive is adjusted 
for objects at an infinite distance, so that the second focal point 
of the eye at rest is on the retina. It follows from this that 
accommodation only occurs in one direction, the eye being actively 
accommodated for near objects. 

202, It haa been found by experiment that accommodation is 
effected by change of form in the refracting surfaces of the eye. 
When the eye is accommodated for near objects, the anterior surface 

^^^e crystalline lens becomes more strongly curved, and approaches 
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nearer to the cornea; this is especially the case with the part 
which is not covered by the iris, and which arclies forwards thi 
the pupil. These changes are shown by the following experiment 
If a lighted candle be placed at one side of the eye, in a 
otherwise dark, and a person looks into the eye from the other side, 
three distinct small images of the flame are seen, due to reflexion &' 
the refracting surfaces of the eye; the first, erect and virtual, is 
formed by the anterior surface of the cornea ; the second, also erect, 
but much weaker and somewhat larger, is formed by the anterior 
surface of the lens ; the third is brighter, inverted and real, and 
formed by the second surface of the lens. If now the eye first look 
fixedly at a very distant object, and then at an object close to it, 
the second image becomes perceptibly smaller and approaches tiie 
first image, affording a proof that the anterior surface of the leu 
becomes more strongly curved and approaches the cornea. 

Instead of a flame it is better to use a screen pierced with tvo 
holes, through which light is allowed to pass; the distance between 
the reflected images of these points may be measured by means of 
the ophthalmometer. 

203, The following table exhibits the changes in the optical 
constants of the eye which occur during accommodation; tbfl 
distances of the cardinal points are reckoned from the vertex of 
the cornea, and expressed in millimetres. The refractive indices 
of the media are the same as before. 
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20-t. It has been seen that when the eye is at rest in any 
position and accommodated for an object, there ia one point, the 
foffsto. centralis, where the vision is distinct, but that the vision 
is distinct only for a very small area about this spot. But the eye 
is usually in very rapid motion, and in an incredibly short space 
of time brings the various points of an object into distinct view. 
We are thus enabled to form a clear conception of a considerably 
extended object or surface. This is aided also by the duration of 
the impression produced by a light. It has been found by 
experiment that this duration depends on the character of the 
light. For strong lights Helmholtz gives ^"^th of a second, and for 
weak lights ^^th of a second, as the duration of the impression. 
Lissajou and others assign about ^th of a second as the lowest 
limit of the duration. If a spot on the retina be stimulated 
by a regular periodic light, whose period is sufficiently short, 
there will arise a continuous impression, which in intensity is 
equal to what would he produced were the whole incident light 
of any period uniformly distributed over the whole period. 

205. If we consider an eye in a fixed position the field of 
distinct view is small, and the curvature of the retina over this 
field may be neglected, aud the position of a point indicated by 
plane co-ordinates. 

But the eye is capable of moving in its soclcetj so that its axis 
has a sweep of nearly 5')" in every direction about its mean position; 
tLia solid angle within which any object can be seen by turning 
the eye, is called the field of view. The picture formed by 
external space to a single eye, might be perfectly represented by 
points and lines on a spherical surface, whose centre is the fixed 
point about which the eye turns; but it is more convenient in 
practice to project the objects seen upon a plane surface instead of 
a spherical surface. If we imagine ourselves standing at aome 
distance from a large window reaching down to the ground, and if 
we suppose the objects seen by a single eye through the window 
to be painted upon the glass in the exact positions in which they are 
Heen through the glass, such a representation will be a perfective 
view of the scene. The projection of any point, is the point where 
the plane of the window is met by a line joining the point to the 
oentre of the eye. The projection of a straight line will be a 
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straight line ; for we have only to draw a plane througb the centre I 
of the eye and the given straight line, and then this plane will 
meet the plane of the picture in a straight line, which will be the 
projection of the given line. If a series of lines meet in a point, 
their projections will meet in a point, this point being the projection 
of the given point. As a particular case, if the system of hnes lie 
parallel, their projections will meet in a point; to construct this 
point we must draw from the centre of the eye to the plane 
of the picture, a straight line parallel to the lines of the system; 
this point is called the vanishing point of the system. Vertic^ 
lines project into vertical lines. These remarks constitute 
essential features in the theory of linear perspective; and from 
the principles here laid down it ia easy to deduce the usual simpla 
rules for constructing the projections of the outlines of given objects, 

206. The retinje of both our eyes receive impressions whea 
we look at any external object and in certain positions of o 
we see two. images, arising from the two retinae, while in other 
positions we see only one image. To each point of one retina 
there is a corresponding point on the other ; and when the iraagea, 
of an external point formed by the two eyes fall on corresponding, 
points of the two retinje, the point is seen single, hut in other c 
it is seen double. The points on the retina of an eye may bQ 
referred to two meridians furmed on the retina by two planea^ 
through the axis of the eye. When the eye is directed forward 
in a horizontal position, the points on the horizon have imaj 
lying on a meridian, which we may call the rednai horizon 
Similarly certain lines appear vertical to an eye; the retintd 
image of these vertical lines is a meridian, which we may call 
the apparently vei-tical ineridimi. By experiment, Helmholt* 
concludes that the retinal horizon is actually horizontal fol 
both eyes, but that the apparently vertical meridians i 
quite perpendicular to the retinal horizon ; they diverge outwardi 
at their upper extremity. The inclination of each of thesq 
meridians to the real vertical ia the same, and they include 
between tJiem an angle varying from 2° 22' to 2° 33'. Helmhoiti 
also finds that in normal eyes, the point,^ of distinct vision, 
aa the retinal horizons and apparent verticals in the two eyeS; 
corretipimd; and further that points on the retinal horiz 
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equal distances from the origins correspond, as do also points on 
the apparent verticals at equal distances from the origin. Now 
the field of distinct vision is not large, and we may regard the 
retinae in the neighbourhood of the fovea centralis as nearly plane; 
then in each retina we are provided with a pair of natural oblique 
axes to which we may refer all other points. The eye is a very 
good judge of parallels, and therefore we may infer that on the 
retina parallels appear as parallels, so that from the previous 
remarks, it follows that points whose oblique co-ordinates in the 
two retinae are the same, are corresponding .points. Or, from 
the symmetrical arrangement of the axes, we may say that corre- 
sponding points are equally distant from each retinal horizon, 
and from each apparent vertical meridian. 

207. Now whatever be the directions in which the two eyes 
are turned, there will always be points in the external world which 
are seen single; the locus of such points is called the horopter. 
We shall show that the horopter in general is a twisted cubic 
curve, formed by the intersection of two hyperboloids which have 
one generator in common. 

In each eye let us take the optic axis for the axis of z, and 
retinal horizon as the axis of x, and use rectangular co-ordinates. 
Then if ^ be the inclination of the apparent vertical to the horizon 
in one retina, ir — will be that for the other. Let dashed letters 
refer to the second retina. Then the equations to the apparent 
verticals will be 

X sin. — y cos ^ = 0, 

X sin -{• y' cos ^ = 0. 

Also the points (x, y) (x', y) will be corresponding points, 
provided that 

X sin 0'-y cos = x' sin ■{■ y' cos 0, 

Corresponding lines on the retinae may then be expressed in 
the forms 

Z (a? sin — y cos 0) + my + n = 0, 

I (x' sin + y' cos 0) + my -f n = 0. 
If corresponding points in the two retinae be joined by lines 
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to the nodal points of the two eyes, those lines may be calle^H 

corresponding lines of vision. If these lines produced outwardiH 

intersect each other, the point of intersection will be seen singl&H 

In the same way if corresponding retinal lines be joined by planesfl 

to the nodal points of the two eyes, these planes may be calledH 

corresponding planes of vision. Every pair of lines lying in comi-H 

^pondiog planes of vision are seen single. H 

Let the co-ordinates of the nodal points he x — 0, i/ = 0, s=o, H 

a:'=0,y' — 0,z' — c; then it is easily seen that the equations to a fl 

pair of corresponding planes of vision are of the forms, I 

l(xs'm0-7/ cos 0} + my + M (3 - c) = 0. 1 

I (a/ sin + y' cos d) + mij + n (a' — c) = 0. I 

For they pass through the nodal points, and meet the retinie in m 
corresponding lines. I 

So far, we have been taking a separate set of axes for eack^ 
eye ; we must however refer all points to one fixed system «^ 
axes in space. Suppose that on transformation, the expression^B 
ic sin ^ — j^ cos 6, y, z — c, become P, Q, R where P, Q, R SK\ 
linear functions of the co-ordinates, and that a similar notation 
be applied to the other co-ordinates; then the equations of a 
pair of corresponding planes of vision take the form 
IP + 7nQ + nR = 0, 
lP' + mQ'+nR' = 0. 

From these equations it follows that through any point in 
space can be drawn one line which will be seen single. Foi 
P, Q, It, P', Q', R' let the co-ordinates of the point be substitute 
then the two equations serve to determine the ratios of I ; 
These equations become indeterminate, however, if 

PR'-P'R = 0, 

QR~qR=0, 

and by consequence, PQ' — P'Q = ; 

and where these cooditions are satisfied, there can be drawn 
infinite number of lines through the point which may be ei 
single, and therefore the point itself will be seen single. The lai 
equations will therefore determine the horopter. 
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The equations 

Pir-Fi? = 0, 

represent hjrperboloids ; and they have a generator in common,, 
determined by the equations 

R =0) 

iJ'=o|- 

If we eliminate iZ' between the equations to the hyperboloids, 
we get 

(P(2'-P'(2)iJ = o, 

and therefore if R be not zero, we get the third equation 

P(7-P'(2 = 0. 

The points on the twisted cubic determined by the first two 
equations will therefore also satisfy the third equation. The 
horopter will therefore consist of a twisted cubic. The forms of 
the equations show that the curve passes through the nodal points 
of both the eyes. 

The line joining any two points of the horopter will be seen 
single ; it follows therefore that through any point of the horopter 
an infinite number of lines may be drawn which will be seen single, 
and that these lines lie on a cone of the second order whose vertex 
is the point 

208. There* is one arrangement of the eyes in which the 
horopter is a plane surface; this is when both eyes are directed 
horizontally towards the horizon. In this case we may take as 
our origin the point midway between the eyes in the plane of 
the retinae, the axis of z in the given horizontal direction parallel 
to the axes of both eyes, and the axis of y vertical. Let 2a be 
the distance between the eyes, and c the distance of the nodal 
points from the retinae. Then the equation of a pair of corre- 
sponding planes of vision will be 

I {{x — a) sin 5 — y cos 0} -f my -\- 7i(z — c) = 0, 
I [(x 'i-a)sm0 +y cos ^j + my + n(z — c) = 0. 

These are satisfied together for all values of i : m : w, pro 

that 

ycosO + asinO^O. 
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The equation to the horopter is therefore 
1/ = — a tan 9. 

This is a plane parallel to the horizon, and passing through At 
point where the apparently vertical meridians will meet ifprodiaei. 

Helniholtz finds that for an average man this plane very nearly 
coincides with the ground on which he stands, and it seems not 
improbable that the cause of the obliquity of the apparent vertical 
meridians may depend upon this relation of the ground to tk 
eyes, 

209. Our moat accurate estimate of the distances of visible 
objects depends upon our having two eyes. As we fix our gazs 
successively upon points at different distances we have to change 
the convergence of the axes of the two eyes, and from the degree 
of convergence of these axes when we look at any point we form 
an estimate of the distance of the point. Distances can however 
be estimated by a single eye, by observing the relative changes of 
position of objects, when the observer's position is changed. 

Our idea of solidity also depends upon vision with two eyea. 
The views presented to the two eyes are slightly different, 
because the eyes have slightly different positions ; and it is by the 
blending of the two impressions received upon the two retinas that 
we receive the idea of solidity. This can be well shown by aid of 
the stereoscope. This instrument was invented by Wheatstone for 
the purpose of combining two different photographic pictures, one of 
which ia presented to each eye. These pictures are not exactly alike, 
but are taken by a camera with two lenses placed a small distance 
apart, so that they represent two different views siich as might be 
presented to two eyes observing the scene. By means of mirrora 
or prisms the pictures are seen superimposed, and the impression 
produced on the mind by these superimposed views is exactly the 
same as if we were looking at the real scene, each object appearing 
in relief as it would in nature. For a perfect stereoscopic repre- 
sentation, the points at an infinite distance must fall on correspond- 
ing points of the two retinie when the axes of the eyes are paralleL 
If the pictures are brought nearer to each other in the same pla 
than in the positions thus determined, the impression produced 
exactly that of a relief picture. 
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210. To find the changes produced by making a pair of stereo- 
scopic pictures approach each other, let us take axes and use the 
methods of analytical geometry. 

Let Ay A' he the centres of the two eyes, distant 2a from each 
other. 




Take 0, the middle point of AA' as origin, and OA as the 
positive direction of the axis of x, and a horizontal line through 
as the axis of z. Let P be any point, and Q, Q' the points where 
the lines AP, A'P meet a plane z = b; then Q, Q' are the 
stereoscopic projections of the point P. Let (f, 17, f) be the co- 
ordinates of P, (u, V, h) (u\ v\ b) the coordinates of Q and Q', respec- 
tively. Then the equation of AP is 

and therefore, if we put ^ = 6, we get the values of u, v, namely, 

b 
Similarly, if we change the sign of a throughout, we find. 

Combining these equations, we get 

o / 2a& 

2a + u —u = —r- = 6, say. 
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This quantity e is called the stereoscopic difference^ and is con- 
stant for points lying in any plane perpendicular to Oz, and van- 
ishes for points at infinity. 

When we know the coordinates of the projections Qy Q, those 

of the point P are known. For from the preceding equations, if 

we denote by x the arithmetic mean of u and u\ we find the 

equations, 

^ 2a 

t = x. — 
e 

2a 



or 



?=6. 
^ __x 



2a 



V 
1 



V 

b 



2baJ 



211. Now suppose that the right-hand picture is moved 
towards the left and the left-hand picture towards the right, each 
through a distance ff. Then x will be unchanged, and e will be- 
come e + 2r], Also we will suppose the scale of the original 
drawing diminished in the proportion of 1 : n, so that we must 
write nf, nrj, nf for f, 17, f, respectively. Then if we denote the 
point corresponding to (f, 17, f) after the transformation, by the 
coordinates (^, Tjf, f), 



r 



V 

b 



V 

r 



e + 2rj _ 1 7^ 
2ab nf ab * 



ah 



For bre\dty let — =p ; then the last equation becomes 



1 



1 1 

wf p 
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From this it follows that all points originally at infinity cor- 
jspond after transfoiination to points on the plane 

his plane has been called the principal plane of the relief- 
cture. 

Any plane in the original system will transform into a plane. 
Dr the equation 

hen expressed in terms of (f ', r/, fO> becomes 






= 0, 



It may easily be shown that a series of planes passing through 
line transforms into another series of planes passing through a 
le. 

A series of parallel planes is obtained by making D a variable 
rameter. The transformed planes will then clearly pass through 
e line represented by the equations 

Thus a series of parallel planes is transformed into a series of 
anes passing through a line which lies in the principal plane. 

Also every plane through the origin remains unaltered by 
msformation; this is clear if we make i) = 0, in the previous 
nations. 

From these theorems it easily follows that a series of lines 
eeting in a point will be transformed into another series of lines 
eeting in a point, and a series of parallel lines into a system 
lines meeting in a point on the principal plane. 

Further, from the equation 

3 get 2^= S*, provided that 

?t n I p' 
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n 



Also, in the same case, f = f , 9; = i;'; so that every point on the 
plane 



? = p 1- 



1) 
n 



transforms into itself. This plane is called the congruence plane. 

When the congruence plane approaches indefinitely near to the 
principal plane, that is, when n becomes indefinitely large, the 
relief picture becomes a plane perspective drawing. 

A relief picture, with much smaller distances and smaller depth 
than the original, will produce the impression of the original in 
form and dimensions, even to binocular vision, and therefore will 
be a much more perfect imitation, at least as regards the form of 
the object, than any plane picture could be. 



Vision through a lens. 

212. To find the visual angle under which an object is seen 
through a lens, by an eye situated on the a,xis of the lens. 

Let ^, ^' denote the linear magnitudes of the image and object, 
Xy x' their distances from the first and second principal points, 
respectively, then 




-JE 



^' = -/8 



X 
X 



Let f denote the distance of the.eye from the second principal 
point, so that the distance of the image from the eye is f — ^; then 
if be the angle under which the part of the image lying on one 
side of the axis is seen by the eye 

/3 



tan Q = fc , = 



.r 1- 



X 
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The angle 9 may therefore he increased so as to be brought as 
nearly equal to a right angle as we please, by making f nearly 
equal to x\ The nature of vision, however, imposes a limit, because 
the eye is not capable of distinct vision when the point lies within 
a certain distance. If X denote the least distance for distinct 
mon, then the greatest value of is found by putting f — a;' = X ; 
we therefore get 

tan^=-?-. 
X x 

The negative sign indicates that the image will be inverted. 

213. When the image falls on the other side of the lens, x' will 
>e negative; and then tan will be made as large as possible by 
wringing the eye close to the lens. In this case f is so small that 
k may usually be neglected, and we get tan = ^/x, nearly. 

From this it appears that tan may be made as large as we 
>lease by diminishing x; but there is a limit to the possible 
liminution of x, for x' must not be sensibly less than X. Now 

1+1=1 

X X f 

mi therefore putting a/ = — X, we get 

1=1 1 

x~X f 

The greatest visual angle under which an object may be seen 
listinctly, will therefore be given by the formula 

tan^ = ^(l+j). 

The tangent of the angle subtended at the eye by the object 
vhen placed in the position of the image is )8/X ; the ratio of these 
an gents is the magnifying power ; and therefore, denoting the 
nagnifying power by w, 

771 = 1 + ^ . 

In convex lenses / is positive, and therefore the object will 
ippear magnified ; in concave lenses / is negative, and therefore 
ihe object appears to be diminished by the lens. 

H. IG 
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214. If ID the formula for tan 6 wb substitute for x' its v^ue 
iQ terms of x, it becomes 

tan 9 = — t. 

177:3 

By giviug different values of ar, f, it is easy to see from thia 
formula, in what manner the visual angle changes when the 
positions of the object and eye vary. 

We notice that this formula is symmetrical with regard to » 
and f, so that the positions of the eye and object may be inter- 
changed in every case without altering the visual angle. 

When the eye is at a principal focus the apparent magnitude 
independent of the position of the object ; anil similarly when tl 
object is at a principal focus its apparent magnitude is independeni 
of the position of the eye ; the apparent magnitude being, in both 
cases, equal to that under which the object would be seen by the 
naked eye, when at a distance equal to the focal length of the leni' 
For if we make either x=/, or f =/, we get tan = ^//. 

Agaia, when either the eye or the object be close to the lena, 
the apparent magnitude is that under which the object would be 
seen by the naked eye. For in these cases, we must make f 
very small ; and therefore tan d = /S/a or j9/f . 

215. But in all cases the visual angle will necessarily be 
limited by the aperture of the lens ; so- that the greatest value of 
tan 6 will be equal to y/f nearly, where y denotes the semi-aperture 
of the lens. The greatest linear extent of object, visible through 
a lens in any position, may be called the Jield of 
magnitude is at once ascertained by equating the value of tan 8 as 
previously found to p/^ ; the greatest value of /9 is accordingly 



^^-e-i-})- 



The linear extent of the field of view, therefore, varies as tli6 
aperture of the lens, other things remaining the same. 

When the object is in the principal focus of the lens x=f, aoa 
therefore ^ = yfj^. When the eye is in the principal focus of tlu 
lens, the linear estent is equal to the aperture of the lens, what 
ever the position of the object. For if f =/. ^ = y. 
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When the object ia close to the lens, that is, when x is very 
I, the value of ff becomes very nearly equal to y; so that the 

tet of the field is in this case independent of the position of the 
On the other hand, when the eye is close to the lens, 

^ 18, when f is small, the field hecomes very great. 



Spectacles and Reading Glasses. 

216. The distiactness of objects as seen by the naked eye 
3 on the accurate convergence of the rays of different pencils 
ts on the retina. We have seen that the eye ia furnished 

El a mechanism for adapting itself for seeing distinctly objects 
E'diETereat distances. A normal eye when not actively accom- 
modated is adapted for rays coming from a distant object, or for 
parallel rays; aad it must be accommodated forseeing objects which 
are near, the range of distinct vision extending from five or six 
inches to infinity. Eyes for which the greatest distance of distinct 
vision is finite are called short-sighted, or myopic ; these eyes can 
only bring divergent pencils to a focus on the retina. On the 
other hand, eyes which can bring to a focus on the retina not only 
parallel rays but convergent pencils are called long-sighted or 
hypermetropic. The defects in these eyes depend on the length of 
the axes of the eyes ; in a short-sighted eye, the axis is too long, 
and in a long-sighted eye it is too short. In both short-sighted 
and long-sighted eyes the accommodating ■ mechanism may be 
quite perfect. When this is the case, their defects may be entirely 
remedied and the eyes made normal by the use of spectacles. 

217. Let the range of distinct vision by the naked eye extend 
&om points distant a, b from the eye. In a normal eye, h will be 
infinite; in a short-sighted eye b will be finite and positive, and in 
a long-sighted eye b will be finite and negative. Suppose the eye 
to view an object through a lens of focal length f, placed close to 
the eye, f being positive for a collective lens, and negative for a 
dispersive lens. Then if x, x be the distances from the eye (or 
from the lens) of an object and its image, respectively, measured 
outwards, 

111 
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The rays striking the eye will appear to diverge from the 
image ; and therefore the rays may be brought to a focus pronded 
Hi lies between the limits a, b. If we substitute for x the values 
a, b in succession, the corresponding values of x will be the limite 
of the range of distinct vision through the spectacles. 

When the accooamodating mechanism is perfect, we have only 
to choose /, BO that the farther limit of distinct vision is at an 
infinite distance. We must therefore make x infinite when ie=h, 
and thus we find the focal length of the spectacle glass, namelj, 
y= — b. The nearer lim it, of the range of distinct vision becomes 
ab . 
b — a' 

and therefore the range of distinct vision through the spectaclea 
will extend from ab/(b — a) to infinity. 

In a short-sighted person b is finite and positive, and therefore 
/ is negative ; he must therefore use dispersive lenses, generally 
double concave lenses, whose focal length is equal to the greatest 
distance of distinct vision by the naked eye. Thus if the range of 
distinct vision extends fcom 3 to 6 inches from the eye, the use of 
a concave lens whose focal length is 6 inches, will cause the range 
of distinct vision to extend from 6 inches to infinity. 

On the other hand, in a long-sighted eye b is negative and' 
therefore /is positive. For example, if the range of distinct 
extend from 12 inches outward.s through infinity to —12 ineheB, 
the spectacles chosen must be collective lenses of 12 inches focat' 
length ; substituting these values in the general formula, we find 
that the range is then from 6 inches to infinity. 

Practically, these glasses may be chosen by making the person 
look at a distant object; then the weakest concave glasses whu^ 
will enable a short-sighted person to see this object distinctly, aod 
the strongest convex glasses which will enable a long-sighted, 
person to see it distinctly, are the glasses suitable to the eyes. 

The limiting points of the range of distinct vision may 
measured by making the person look through suitably chost 
convex lenses, so that the points in question are brought withi 
12 inches from the eye, and then their distances can be measi 
on a divided scale. They are generally not the same for both ey< 
BO that the two eyes require different glasses. 
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Short-sighted pereona who have to do delicate work, have 
letimes to bring things close to the eyes ; in this case they 
lid use rather weaker concave glasses, than those prescribed 
above. For the same purpose, achromatiseil prismatic glasses, 
which are thicker towards the sides next the nose, and thinner 
towards the sides next t!ie temples are used, because the objects 
can then be seen with less convergence of the axes of the eyes. 

218. As the age of a person advances, the eye gradually loses 
its power of accommodation ; it is supposed that the outer layers 
of the crystalline lens lose their elasticity, so that the lens becomes 
less capable of changing its form and curvature. This defect is 
known as presbyopia. It is entirely different from the defect 
described above, called long-sightedness ; though aged persons are 
sometimes said to be long-sighted. The structure of an eye does 
not alter with age, so that a person with normal eyes, will still see 
distant objects when he becomes old ; but the range of accommo- 
dation of the eye is then less than before, so that it cannot bring to 
a focus on the retina pencils of rays issuing from points very near 
to it ; in other words, the nearer limit of distinct vision has receded 
from the eye. Presbyopic eyes therefore need convex glasses to 
enable them to see near objects, as in reading or writing ; but they 
must be laid aside to look across a room or at a distant view. Usually 
the glasses are chosen so as to bring the nearer limit of distinct 
vision to 10 or 12 inches from the eye. For very aged persons, whose 
sight has lost its keenness, it is sometimes advisable to use spectacles 
which will bring this nearer limit to within 8 or even 7 inches 
from the eye, so that objects may be seen under a greater angle. 

From what has been said, it is evident that presbyopia may 
exist along with the other defects previously mentioned. Both 
long-sighted eyes and short-sighted eyes can be made normal by 
the use of spectacles, as we have seen. When presbyopia sets in, 
lese eyes will need two pairs of spectacles, one for walking, and 
iher for reading and writing. 



wjjtliese 
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219. A convex lens of considerable aperture and magnifying 
power is often used as a reading glass, or for viewing the details 
of small objects. Such a glass may be used by both short and 
long-sighted people. For suppose that the glass is placed, so that 
the object is in the principal focus of the glass, then the rays 
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emerging from the lens are parallel If the glass be 
little nearer to the object, the emergent rays will diverge, and can 
be brought to a focus oq the retina by a short-sighted eye ; if on 
the other hand the glass be moved a little farther away from the 
object, the emergent rays will converge and will be adapted for 
distinct vision by a long-sighted eye. In each case the magnifying 
power will be 1 -I- X//, where X is the least distance of distinct vision, 
and/the focal length of the lens. 



Astigmatism. 

220. In addition to the defects already mentioned, the eye is 
often not symmetrical about its axis, and also, like other optical 
instruments it is subject to spherica! aberration. The defects of 
the image arising from these causes are all included in the 
astigmatism. 

If a person look at a distant small bright point, while his eyes 
are accommodated for a nearer object, we should expect that there 
would be a small circular patch of light on the retina ; but often, 
instead of a circular spot of light, he aees a star-shaped figure, 
with from four to eight rays. The shape of this figure is different 
in different individuals, and generally different for the two eyes. If 
the light be white light, the parts near the edges of the bright parts 
of the figure are tinged with blue, while those in the centre are a 
reddish yellow. If the light be weak, only the bright parts of the 
figure are visible and several images of the bright point are seea 
The appearance of a star or a distant light, as a figure with streaming 
rays, is connected with these appearances. Similarly if the eye be 
accommodated for an object at a greater distance than the bright 
point, another star-shaped figure is seen ; and even if the eye can 
accommodate itself to the light, provided the light be sufficiently 
strong, the same appearances present themselves. If the object be 
a fine line of light, the appearances can easily be deduced from tha 
preceding phenomena; several images of the line are seen, most 
eyes seeing at least two. 

Some of these phenomena are due to moisture on the cornea, 
and can be changed by blinking with the eye-lids. But most of 
them are caused by irregularities in the crystalline lens. Donders- 
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tigated them by allowing light to pass into the eye through a 
i slit, which he moved into different meridian planes. He 
Bid that usually every sector of the lena brought the incident 
1 to a focus, but that the foci for different sectors did not 
icide. Also each sector did not bring the rays verj/ accurately 
ft focus, but those rays which were incident near tlie axis of the 
), had their foci farther off than those which were incident near 
3 of the pupil, 

t These phenomena are called h-regidar astigmatism, and they 
pot be removed. 

f 221. The defects of the image, arising from want of symmetry 
Fthe curvature of the refracting surfaces, and especially of the 
jnea, are called regular astigmatism. Regular astigmatism occurs 
■almost all eyes. The eye is not in general accurately accommo- 
d for horizontal and vertical lines at the same time. If a person 
k at a figure consisting of a series of lines all radiating from a 
ibint, when any one of the lines looks clear and sharply defined, the 
others do not, and as the distance of the figure changes, first one 
line and then another is well defined. Or if he look at a figure 
consisting of a series of concentric circles drawn at small intervals, 
a peculiar star-shaped appearance is present in the figure. In the 
white rays, the edges between the black lines and the white 
intervals are clear and well defined, and they are less and less 
clear till we reach the blacker rays. If the accommodation of the 
eye be allowed to change or the figure be moved to a greater or less 
distance from the eye, other parts of the figure become clear, and 
it seems as if the clear rays moved to and fro. This may be explained 
by the theory of thin pencils already developed. If we trace back 
a thin pencil from a- point on the retina through the eye into the 
air, the emergent pencil will be orthogonal, and will have two focal 
lines at right angles to the axis of the pencil, lying in planes 
through the axis of the pencil which are perpendicular to each 
other. For the state of accommodation of the eye, the positions 
of these focal lines are the best positions for seeing lines parallel 
to their directions respectively. If the distances of these focal lines 
firom the eye he.p, q, then i/p— i/q may be taken as a measure 
of the astigmatism of the eye in that state. If a lens be placed in 
front of the eye, it will not change the value of 1/yi — i/q; so that 
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we may assume that 1/p — 1/g retains very nearly the same value 
when the state of accommodation in the eye changes. 

222. This astigmatism may be corrected by a properly chosen 
astigmatic lens. If we place before the eye a lens such that when 
a pencil of light issuing from a bright point pass through it, the 
emergent pencil has a pair of focal lines coinciding with those 
already found for the eye, then when the pencil enters the eye it 
will be refracted so that the rays meet in a point. 

The lenses used for this purpose have one surface cylindrical. 
It was shown in § 157 that the measure of the astigmatism of a 
cylindrical lens, the radii of whose surfaces are a, and 6, and the 
angle between the generators of the two cylinders 2x, is 

= (^ — 1) A / — + 7 cos 47, 

u V ^ ^ \ a 0* ah 

or, in the case when the posterior surface is plane, 

u V a ' 

A lens of this latter form naay always be chosen to cure the 
astigmatism of the eye ; the radius of the cylinder must be such 
that 

p q~ a ' 

223. If two astigmatic lenses, one concave and the other 
convex, be united so that their plane surfaces coincide, we 
reproduce the conditions of the first case. When the radii of the 
cylindrical surfaces be equal, a = b, and therefore 

1 _ 1 ^ 2 (/^-l) sin 22 
u V a \ 

The lenses may be arranged so that they can be turned about 
their common axis, so that a may be made to vary ; then the astig- 
matism of the combination may be made to vary from zero, when 
2a = 0, up to 2 (/A — l)/a, when 2a = Jtt. 

This furnishes a very simple method of measuring the 
astigmatism of an eye. The person is made to view through a 
convex lens a figure formed by a series of lines diverging from a 
point, and the figure is moved farther and farther away till the 
farthest point is reached for which the spectator can see any of the 
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lines distinctly. A pair of crossed astigmatic lenses is then 
interposed, and turned about their common axis until all the lines 
are visible ; the astigmatism of the eye is then corrected by that of 
the combination ; and the measure of astigmatism is determined by 
observing the angle between the generating lines of the cylindrical 
surfaces. 

224. The direction of the focal lines of the eye are determined 
by observation; if we choose the axes of co-ordinates to coincide 
with the focal planes, ^=0, using again the notation of § 157. 
Hence sin 2z = 0, which gives a = or Jtt. 

If we choose the generating line of the cylindrical surface to 
coincide in direction with the more distant focal line, a = Jtt, and 

p q a ' 

This shows that a is negative, and therefore that the cylindrical 
surface is convex. 

If this surface is to be concave, we must make a = 0, or the 
direction of the generators of the cylindrical surface must coincide 
with that of the nearer focal line. 

The second surface of the spectacle glass, instead of being 
plane may be made spherical. This is equivalent to uniting the 
astigmatic lens with an ordinary lens one surface of which is plane. 
This will not alter the measure of the astigmatism, and by choosing 
the curvature of the spherical surface properly, the lens may be 
made to correct astigmatism and also myopia or presbyopia at the 
same time. 

The use of cylindrical lenses to cure the defects of astigmatism 
was discovered by Airy. 

On vision through any number of lenses, 

225. To determine in what manner an object will be seen 
through any system of lenses, it will be necessary to trace the 
course of a pencil of rays from any one point of the object ; the 
several foci of this pencil determine the positions of the several 
images of the object. The field of view, the eflfective apertures of 
the lenses, the visual angle under which the object is seen, and 
the best position for placing the eye, are all found by considering 
the course of the axes of these several pencils. These axe*' 
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pass through the nodal points of the object-glass, or the first lens 
of the system, and may therefore be considered as a pencil of rays 
issuing from the second nodal point of this lens ; the extreme rays 
of this pencil determine the field of view and the effective aperture 
of the several lenses after the first. 

We have already investigated the position of the focus of a 
small pencil issuing from a point and traversing any number of 
lenses bounded by spherical surfaces. In such an optical system 
the initial and final media are the same, and therefore the 
principal points coincide with the nodal points, and the two focid 
lengths are equal. 

226, The magnifying power of any telescope may be de 
to be the ratio of the angle under which an object is seen 
through the telescope, to the angle under which it would be Been 
by the naked eye. This definition supposes that the linear 
dimensions of the object and image are to be compared, and not 
their areas. This is sometimes expressed by saying that an 
instrument magnifies a certain number of diameters. 

The axes of the extreme pencils which enter the -object- 
glass, determine the angle under which the object would be seen, 
were the eye placed at the centre of the object-glass ; and in the 
case of a telescope, this does not differ sensibly from the angle 
under which it would be seen by the eye in its position when 
looking through the instrument; for the distance of an object 
usually very great compared with the length of the telescope. 

With the notation which we used in stating Gauss' general 
theory, let the a.-ds of one of the extreme pencils be determined 
by the quantities yS, b; and after refraction at the several surfaces,. 
by ;8|, 6,, y8,, 6, ...^', 6'. Then since the axes of all the incident 
pencils pass through the first nodal point of the object-glass, 
6=0, very nearly ; for the first nodal point will be very close to 
the surface of the object-glass. Substituting this value of b i^' 
the equation 

we find that 4 = ^- 

P 

and therefore the magnifying power of the instrument is repre- 
tented hy I. 
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The imi^e of the surface of the object-glass as seen 

I the instrument is called the eye-ring. Every ray which 

s through the instrumeut will emerge within the eye-ring, at 

I image, namely, of the point at which the ray strikes the 

ect-glass. 

F the instrument be directed to an illuminated surface, or to 

e sky, each point of the eye-ring receives hght from all points of 

ice whose rays can traverse the instrument, that is, from all 

f space which can be seen by help of the instrument. If 

f eye be placed so that its centre is at, or close to, the centre of 

eye-ring, it will therefore embrace the entire field of the 

Tinient. The centre of the eye-ring, is therefore the best 

ition for the eye, and is called the eye-point. 

E have seen that the axes of the several pencils striking the 

-glass form a pencil wsning from the second nodal point of 

ft object-glass ; the final focus of this pencil as it passes through 

( instniraent, will be very near to the centre of the eye-ring ; 

1 therefore the eye will receive as many of the axes of pencils 

ing from the object as possible. 

) find the magnitude and position of the eye-ring, we have 

nly to make f = a ; then 



Also for this point. 



I ■ 



so that 



nee gl — kh = 1. 



Reraembering that I is the magnifying power of the telescope, 
this equation shows that the magnifying power of the instrument is 
equal to the ratio of the radius of the object-glass, to that of its 
image as seen through the telescope. 

This gives a practical way of measuring the magnifying power 
of a telescope. The telescope ia pointed to a bright surface, and 
the diameter of the eye-ring is measured by a graduated scale and 
lens, forming a micrometer. The diameter of the object-glass 
can also be measured, and the ratio of the latter to the former gives 
the magnifying power. 



I 
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228, The Field of view is determined by the axes of the 
extreme pencils which meet the ohject-glass. The efiectiTg 
apertures of the various refracting surfaces may be obtained by- 
finding the corresponding values of b. If /3 be the inclination of 
the extreme axes of the incident pencils, then, since h vanishs^i 
the effective apertures will be determined by the equations, 

^^^ff, + kX 6, = &, + ^^ 



By these equations 6„ 5^. ..b' are determined. 

If we add the first set of equations, we arrive at the result, 

which may be written, 

This shows that (Ae fmld of view is continually increased bij 
adding more convex leiises; for corresponding to both surfaces of a 
convex lens k is positive. 

If any lens have its aperture diminished, the values of all the 
other apertures and of the field of view are diminished in 
the same proportion. It is useless to make the aperture of any of ' 
the lenses greater than its effective aperture. 

229, Sometimes it happens that the position of the eye-point 
falls within the telescope, that is, in front of the outer surface of 
the eye-lens ; this will be the case when h/l is positive, for then 
f — a' will be negative. The eye cannot then be placed at the 
eye-point, but is put as close to the eye-point as possible ; it will 
therefore be placed close to the eye-lens. In estimating the field 
of view, the radius of the pupil must then be used instead of the 
radius of the outer surface of the eye-lens. 

Brightness of Images. 

230. It has already been proved that if yS, ^ be the liw 
dimensions of an object and its image by refraction at a sphei 
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8ar£EM» separating two media of refractive indices /a, im^ and if 
a, a! be the angles of divergence from the aiis of two corresponding 
rays ia the two media, then 

Ikfi tan a = luff tan a'. 

In other words, the value of /x^ tan a is unchanged by the 
refraction ; and therefore after any number of such refractions the 
same law must hold ; that is, 

lifi tan a^ fi ff tan a', 

where fi\ fi', a', refer to the final medium. 

To the first order of small quantities, we may write a for tan a, 
of for tan a\ and therefore the formula becomes. 

Now let dS, dS^, be small elements of the object and image, 
standing perpendicular to the axis, so that 

and let da be the small solid angle bounding a pencil diverging 
from dS, and let da/ be the corresponding solid angle for the 
emergent pencil. Then if / be the brightness of the object, the 
quantity of light issuing from the object is, 

L = IdSda); 

imd if P be the brightness of the image, the quantity of light 
emerging from the system will be 

L'^rdS'So)'. 

On the supposition of no absorption of light by the media, 
L s L\ and therefore 

IdSd(D^rdSd(o\ 

But dS : dS' = ^ : /T, 

and also da) : dco' = a' : a''. 

Hence /a«i8* = /'a'"/8^. 

Referring back to the preceding equation, connecting a, ^ with 
a , ff we atriyQ at the equation 
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If tho initial and RnaJ media are the same, as is nearl; aivsys J 
the case with optical inatruraents, 

/ = /'; I 

that is, the brightness of an image farmed by rays which maketvv^ 
angles vnth the axes, after refraction through any optical sj/stem, « 
eqrial to the brightness of the object. 

231. But this law rauat also hold, for any wide-angled 
aplanatic system, without the restriction that the rays shall make 
very small angles with the axis. 

For if it did not hold, it would be possible to arrange an optical 
instrument in such a way that a person could make an object look 
brighter than it does to the naked eye, which contradicts all 
experiments made with different kinds of refracting media. And 
if this were possible for light, it would also hold for heat rays, 
whose laws of emission and refraction are the same as those of 
light; and this would contradict the law of the equality of 
radiation between bodies of equal temperatures. Hence we infer 
that the law of brightness 

/:/*' = /' : /i" 
holds for all aplanatic systems. 

2S2. We are now able to extend the law connecting the 
angles of divergence of the initial and final pencils to wide-angle4 
pyatema . 

For consider, as before, the quantity of light sent out by an 
element of bright surface dS, placed perpendicular to the axis. 
The intensity of the emission of light in any direction varies as the 
cosine of the deviation of that direction from the axis. Hence tlie 
whole quantity of light sent out within a cone of semi-vertical 
angle a will be 

L = Idsl cose.2Trsiaed8, 
at L= ir Ids sin" a. 

The corresponding formula for the emergent beam will be 
£' = 7r/'(/iS"ain'a'. 
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Equating these values, we find that 

IdS^n'a^rdS'^n^af. 
But I : fi' = r : fi'*, 

ndalso dS : ff'^dS : ^; 

ence the equation becomes 

^13 sin a=fi^8m a\ 

This expresses for wide-angled aplanatic systems, the relation 
2tween the angles of divergence of the initial and final pencils, 
hich was found before for pencils of very small divergence. 
^en the angles of divergence are very small, it is immaterial 
hether we write a, or tan a, for sin a. 

This law was enunciated independently by Helmholtz and 
rofessor Abb^ of Jena in 1874. 

233. It often happens in the case of instruments of high 
magnifying power, that the emergent pencil does not completely 
11 the pupil of the eye, and then the brightness of the image on 
le retina will be less than when the pupil is quite filled with the 
lys. 

For let I^ be the brightness when the eye is filled with the rays, 
ad let X be the distance of the image from the eye ; then the 
action of the pencil by a plane coinciding with the pupil of the 
^, will be ^rX'sin'a'; and therefore if p is the radius of the 
upil 

/ : /o = 9rX'sin'a' : Trp"; 

hich gives / = Jo (-) ^ • o^ sin' a. 

The last medium before the eye will be air, so that, fi^l, 
od /y//3 is the magnifying power, which is denoted by m, and 
iierefore 

j._^ ^ X' ^'sin'g 
^ p^ m 

a equation which we shall find usefiil in dealing with optical 
istruments. 
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EXAMPLES. 

1. A stereoscope is constructed of two glass prisms (/t=|) with their 
edges coincident, and placed so that the faces of each are equally inclined to 
the plane on which the two pictures are placed, and at a distance of 6 in 
The eyes of an observer are 2^ in. apart ; find their distance from the prism 
when the axes of the pencils from the middle points of the two pictures have 
minimimi deviation and cross at the point half-way between them, the points 
being 4 in. apart. Show that the angles of the prisms must be nearly tan" 4. 

2. Three convex lenses of focal lengths /^, f^ f^ are separated by intervals 
a, h ; find the magnifying power of the combination, and prove that it is 
independent of the position of the object if 

(/i-«)(/3-6)+/»(/i+/»-«-6)=0. 

3. The light after passing through an optical instrument symmetrical 
about an axis is reflected by a plane mirror perpendicular to its axis so as to 
pass through it again in the reverse direction; show that the compound 
instrument so formed is equivalent in every respect, if spherical aberration be 
neglected, to a simple spherical mirror, with its vertex in the position conju- 
gate to the plane mirror and its centre of curvatiu*e at the corresponding 
principal focus. 

4. If in any optical instrument formed of lenses and mirrors on the same 
axis, m is the magnifying power when the instrument is adjusted for an eye 
which sees clearly with the incident light parallel, and if the eye-glass (focal 
length /) is moved till the instrument is in adjustment for an eye whose 
distance of distinct vision is d, show that the magnification is increased by 
mflb. 

5. A cylindrical beam of light is incident on the object-glass of a 
telescope ; find the distribution of the illumination in the focal plane and 
show from your result that the resolving power of a telescope increases with 
its aperture. 




We ha^e already treated the theory of vision through a 
Higle lens and its application to apectacles and reading-glasses. 
The nest optical instrument in the order of simplicity is the 
Bimple microscope. 

We have seen that when an object ia placed at the focus of a 
convex lens, the raya of the several pencils will emerge parallel to 
each other, and therefore each pencil will be brought to a focus on 
the retina without effort ; and in this position the angle under 
which it will appear to the eye is the angle it would subtend at a 
distance equal to the focal length of the lens. Consequently the 
image will be distinct and magnified, A lena of high power thus 
used ia called a simple microscope. 

If ^ denote the linear dimensions of the object, the tangent of 
the visual angle will be Qjf, while the tangent of the angle under 
which it would be seen by the naked eye at the least distance of 
distinct vision is ^j\ ; the measure of the magnifying power ia 
therefore Xjf. Single lenses answer very well so long as the focal 
length ia not smaller than one inch ; but when higher powers are 
required, combinations of more than one lens are preferable. 

235. A form of simple magnifier, which possesses certain 
advantages <Iver a double convex lens, is that commonly known as 
a " Coddington lens." The lens is spherical, but the rays are 
made to pass nearly through the centre of the lens. The first 
idea of it ia due to Wollaston, who proposed to unite two hemi- 
spherical lenses by their plane sides, with a stop interposed, the 
, 'Oentral aperture of which should be equal to one-fifth of the focal 

\1 
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length. Tiie same end was shown by Brewster to be attained 
more satisfactorily by grinding a deep groove round the equatori^ 
part of a spherical lens, and filling it with sometliing opaque. 
The great advantage of this lens is that the oblique pencils as well 
as the central pencils, pass normally into the lens, so that they an 
but little subject to defects of aberration. 

The Stanhope lens consists of a cylinder of glass with its en4 
ground into spherical convex surfaces of unequal curvature ; thS 
length of the cylinder is so. arranged that when the more convei; 
end is turned towards the eye, objects placed on the other e 
shall be in the focus of the lens. This furnishes aneasy vaji 
mounting light objects for examination. 

A modified form of the Stanhope lens, in which the furtha 
surface is plane, has been used extensively in France for ilia 
enlargement of minute pictures photographed on the plan 
surface ; it is called a " Stanhoscope." 

236. Wollaston was the first to use a combination of tv<! 
lenses instead of a single lens ; this combination is still known % 
Wollaston's Doublet. It was suggested by an inverted Huyghens' 
eye-piece, to be described presently. It consists of two planO' 
convex lenses whose focal lengths are in the proportion of 1 : 
the plane surfaces being turned towards the object, and tfao 
lens of shorter focal length being placed next the object. The 
distance between the lenses can be adjusted to suit different 
eyes, bnt is usually ^ of the shorter focal length. 

Pritehard, who made doublets which magnified 200 to } 
diameters, performing excellently, made the distance between ths 
lenses equal to the difference of their focal lengths, while the 
latter could vary in ratio from 1 : 3 to 1 : 6. 

A better doublet was invented by Chevalier, who placed twft 
plano-convex lenses of equal focal lengths but of different 
diameters, very close together, the larger being the nearer to ths 
object, and between them be fixed a diaphragm. In. this wayb 
obtained more light and admitted a greater distance between tl 
lens and the object. 

Triplets have been constructed on the same principles. Tl 
combination with sufficient care of three plano-convex lenses give 
even better results than doublets. They can be made con 
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paratively free from aberration both spherical and chromatic. 
But they are so much inferior to the modem compound micro- 
scope that they are only used for rough observations or for 
dissecting. 

237. The refracting telescopes and the compound microscope, 
in their simplest forms, consist of two lenses. The lens placed 
nearer to the object receives rays directly from the object and 
forms a real inverted image of the object; this lens is called 
the object-glass, or the objective. The inverted image is viewed 
by the eye through the other lens, which is called the eye- 
glass or eye-piece; this eye-glass alters the divergence of the 
small pencils which form the first image, so that they can be 
brought to a focus on the retina without effort, and increases the 
visual angle under which the image is seen. In general, an eye is 
accommodated for rays emerging parallel to each other ; the eye- 
glass is therefore placed so that the first image is in the principal 
focus of this lens. In microscopes, however, where the magnifying 
power is very important, the instrument is arranged so that the 
final image is at a distance of about 10 inches from the eye ; this 
distance is conventional, but is chosen once for all, so that the 
magnifying powers of different instruments may be compared 
under like circumstances. 



The Astronomical Telescope. 




238. The common Astronomical telescope, the construction of 
which was first explained by Kepler, consists primarily of two convex 
lenses fixed in a tube. In the figure, BAG is the lens which is 
turned towards the object, and it is therefore called the object-glass. 
This lens forms an inverted image pq, of the object, corresponding 
points of image and object lying on the same line through J., the 
centre of the object-glass. Bq, Aq, Cq are three rays diverging 
from any one point of the object which, after refraction by the object- 

17—2 
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glass, are made to meet in q, the corresponding point of tie 
image. These raya after crossing at q. fall upon the convex lens hat, 
called the eye-glass, and after refraction they are in general made 
to emerge parallel to each other. This will be effected by 
adjusting the position of the eye-glass, so that the image pq shall 
lie in its principal focus. 

Let f, f be the focal lengths of the object-glass and eye-giteSf' 
respectively. Then the angle qA'p is the angle which the obJMt 
subtends at the centre of the object-glass, and this will not differ 
sensibly from that subtended at the eye. By the naked eye, there- 
fore, the object is seen under an angle whose tangent is — ^!f, 
where /3 is the linear dimensions of the image. Also, the image 
P5 will be seen through the lens at an angle whose tangent is (9//, 
wherever the eye be placed, supposing pq to be io the principal 
focus of the eye-glass. The magnifying power ia therefore 

239, The field of view is defined by the axes of the extrema 
pencils which are transmitted by the eye-glass. It will therefore 
be the angle which the eye-glaas subtends at the centre of the 
object-glass. Wherefore, if b' denote the semi-aperture of the 
eye-glass, and half the field of view. 

In oixler to take in the whole extent of this field the eye mus 
be placed at the point in which the axes of the extreme pencils, 
diverging from the centre of tlie object-glass, meet the axis of the 
telescope on their final emergence. The place of the eye is there- 
fore the focus conjugate to the centre of the object-glass 
through the eye-glaas, If m be the distaace of this point outsidf 
the eye-glass, 



/+/' /■ 



_/ 



ttat « = S</+/'). 

In the construction of the instrument, the tube is prolonged b 
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the required distance and is there furnished with an eye-stop, and 
in looking through the instrument the eye is placed close to the 
end of the tube. 

240. The field of view as defined by the axes of the extreme 
3encils is not the entire extent of the visible field, as determined 
)y any rays whatever transmitted through both the lenses. For 
f we join the extremities and the centre of the object-glass 
one extreme point of the eye-glass, and let the joining lines 
Dieet the common focal line in rqs^ all the rays from the 




bject-glass which fall within ps strike the eye-glass; but only 
lalf the rays which meet at q are transmitted by the eye- 
;lass, while only one ray of those meeting in r will meet the 
ye-glass. Thus all the field within As is seen by full pencils, 
rhile that between the lines As and Aq is seen by parts of 
pencils, the part exceeding half the pencil in each case; and 
he part of the field between Aq and Ar is seen by parts of 
pencils, the parts being less than half the pencil in each case, 
jet %\ &' be the values of half the bright field, and half the 
otal visible field, respectively. Let the line mnh be drawn through 
he extremity of the eye-glass parallel to the axis of the telescope ; 
hen by similar triangles. Cm : rah = sn : nh. If we denote ps by y, 
nd the semi-apertures of the lenses by 6, h\ respectively, this 
elation becomes^ 

h + h' _ h'-y 

rhich gives, y = - ^ ' . 

But y =/0' ; wherefore 
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To find the value of %", we have only to change the sign of i ; 
and therefore 

~f(/'+fy 

If h'/b =/7/> *ta^ is, if the apertures of the lenses are propor- 
tional to their focal lengths, & vanishes ; in this case the bright- 
ness of the field decreases from the centre to the circumference. 
If V/b be less than f'/f, the value of & becomes negative, and no 
part will be illuminated by full pencils. 

The field as determined by the axes of extreme pencils, is 
limited by the line Aq, and therefore by elementary geometry, 
or by the values previously obtained, 

& + &' = 20. 

The field is limited practically to the bright field ©', by means 
of a circular stop, which is placed at the principal focus of the 
object-glass, whose radius is 

y- f+f • 

This will exclude the images of all points formed by partial 
pencils. 

In an Astronomical telescope there is usually fixed a network 
of fine wires, vertical and horizontal, the plane of the wires 
being the focal plane* of the object-glass. The image of the 
object given by the object-glass will then lie in the plane of 
the wires, and the image and the wires are viewed together 
through the eye-lens. By the aid of these wires the position 
of the image of any point can be accurately measured. 

Galileo's Telescope, 




241. This telescope, called after its inventor, Galileo, was 
the first whose construction was explained on theoretical principles. 
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It differs from the astronomical telescope chiefly in the form of 
its eye-glass, which ia a double concave lens, and ia placed 
l>etween the object-glass and its principal focus. A pencil 
of light diverging from the object is brought to a focus by the 
object-glass ; but before the rays reach this focus, some part 
of the pencil is caught by the eye-glass. In the annexed 
figure, BAG is the object-glass, bac the eye-glass, and pq is 
an inverted image of the object formed by the object-glass, 
corresponding points of the image and object lying on the same 
line through A, the centre of this lens. Bq, Aq, Dq, are three 
rays diverging from any point of the object, and after refraction 
they are made to converge to the point q, the corresponding 
point of the image. These rays fall upon the eye-glass and after 
refraction they are, in general, made to emerge parallel to each 
other. This will be effected when the eye-glass is so adjusted 
that the image pq is in its principal focus. When directed 
towards distant objects, pq ia also in the principal focus of the 
object-glass, so that the distance between the lenses is then equal 
to the difference between the focal lengths of the two glasses. 

Let be the linear magnitude of the image pq, and f, /' 
the focal lengths of the object-glass and the eye-glass, respectively. 
Then the angle iinder which the object is seen by an eye placed 
bX, a is equal to the angle qAp, and this will not differ sensibly 
trorn the angle under which it will be seen by the eye in ita 
proper position. The tangent of this angle is — ^jf. Also the 
image pq will be seen through the lens under an angle whose 
tangent is — /3//'. The magnifying power is therefore 

I 

^^ Thus the magnifying power is the same as in an astronomical 
telescope, the focal lengths of whose lenses are the same as in 
this instrument. The latter has the advantage of being shorter; 
for the distance between the lenses in this adjustment is equal to 
the difference between their focal lengths, whereas in the former 
it is equal to their sum. 

A more important advantage which this instrument possesses 
is that through it objects are seen erect and not inverted, as in 
tbe AjBtronomical telescope, This is readily seen by following 
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the course of tlie axes of extreme pencils as they diverge from 
the centre of the object-glass. When they meet the eye-glass 
they are made to diverge still more by it ; and therefore the 
pencil flowing from the uppermost part of the object will proceed 
to the lower part of the retina, and vice versa ; and therefore 
the object is seen in the same position as by the naked eye. Oo 
this account the instrument is convenient for viewing terrestrial 
objects. The ordinary opera-glass consists of a pair of Galileo's 
telescopes placed with their axes parallel, and arranged so 
the distance between the lenses can be altered so as to adapt 
the telescopes for seeing objects at different distances. 

242. The field of view in this instrument is very limited. 
For the axes of the pencils flowing from the several parts of the 
object, diverging from the centre of the object-glass, will diverge 
still more after refraction by the concave eye-glass, and therefore, 
for the most part, they will fall without tije pupil of the eye 
and be lost. In order that the eye may receive as mai 
possible of these axes, it must be placed as near as possible to 
the point from which the axes diverge. This point, which ia 
the eye-point, lies within the instrument, and therefore the eye 
cannot be placed at it, but will be placed close to the eye-glass, 
The effective aperture of the eye-glass is therefore reduced 
that of the pupil, and it is useless to make the eye-glasa of much 
greater aperture than the pupil. The value of the field of view 
as determined by the axes of the extreme pencils which atrikei 
the eye-lens, is therefore equal to the angle subtended by the 
pupil of the eye, at the centre of the object-glass. If b' be the 
semi-aperture of the pupil of the eye, and & denote half Ha 
field of view, then 

But this is not the total visible field as seen by any ra] 
whatever; this may be found as before. The aperture of th 
pupil being small compared with that of the object-glass, fe»( 
if any, whole pencils after refraction by the object-glasa 
fall within the pupil ; it is therefore usual to regard those penciU 
which completely fill the pupil, as whole pencils, and those whid 
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do not fill it as partial pencils; so that the field of view is 
limited by the object-glass. 




We shall suppose that the semi-apertures of the lenses are 
b, V; the latter being equal to the semi-aperture of the pupil. 
Let the extremity of the object-glass be joined in succession to 
ihe extremities and centre of the eye-glass, and let the joining 
ines meet the line pq in r, g, s respectively. Then pencils 
JonvergiDg to any point within pr, will fill the eye-lens ; the pencils 
jonverging to points in rq, will more than half-fill the lens, while 
)encils converging to points in qs mil not half-fill the eye-glass, 
lence if 0' be half the bright field, and 0'' half the whole visible 
ield, 



0' = ^ 



0" = ?? 



But, by similar triangles, it may be shown just as in the case of 
he Astronomical telescope that 

f'b - fb' 



o that 



fif-f) ' 



The value of 0'' is obtained by changing the sign of b\ and 
herefore 

0,,^ fb + fb' 

fif-fY 

In this telescope the principal focus of the object-glass is 
irtual, and therefore no stop and no network of fine wires for 
neasuring, can be used. 

Object-glasses. 

243. We shall next apply the preceding theoretical considera- 
ions to the construction of good object-glasses. 
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One advaubage of a telescope over the naked eye, in viewing & 
distant object, is the quantity of light which the instrument 
admits. The eye admits a small cone of rays issuing from eadi 
point of the object, just sufficient to fill the pupil; whereaa & 
telescope admits a cone large enough to fill the whole object-glaa 
Thus a telescope enables us to see stars which are too faint to b 
perceived by the naked eye. The larger the aperture of the olject 
glass, the more light will be admitted. The first requisite of a 
object-glaas is therefore a wide aperture. 

We have Been that the brightness of an image is equal to tlal 
of the object ; so that when the light from the image completely 
fills the pupil, just as light from the object does, they will appears 
equal brightness. But when the magnifying power of the instrU 
ment is lai^e, the emergent pencil never fills the pupil. When tl 
telescope is directed towards a bright surface the emergent pend 
fills the eye-ring. Let t be the radius of the eye-ring, and p thf 
radius of the pupil; then, as has been remarked, r is usually smalla 
than p, and the apparent brightness will be less than the brightnen 
of the object in the proportion of the areas of the eye-ring to tliat 
of the pupil. The brightness is therefore given by the equation 

But if m be the magnifying power, wi = hfr, where h is the 
aperture of the object-glass. Hence 



Thus the brightness depends on the magnifying power aoJ iffl 
the aperture of the object-glaas; and if the magnifying power be 
large, the aperture of the object-glass must be large too, otherwise 
the brightness of the image will bo impaired. 

In Galileo's telescope the eye is placed close to the eye-lens, 
and the pupil is filled when points are seen by full pencils, and 
therefore the brightness of the image is very nearly equal to that 
of the object, and it does not depend on the aperture of the object- 
But in this instrument the field of view depends on the 
aperture of the object-glass. This aperture, however, cannot be 
made very large, because the refraction through the lens is 
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excentrical, and if the aperture be large, the extreme pencils will 
be refracted at such a distance from the axis as to make the 
chromatic aberration considerable. 

244. Object-glasses are usually made of two lenses, a convex 
lens of crown glass being combined with a concave lens of flint 
glass. The pencils of light are incident ccntrically on the first 
lens, and if there were an interval between the lenses, the 
incidence on the second lens would be exccntrical ; this would be 
disadvantageous, and the two lenses are placed close together. 

We have therefore four quantities at our disposal, namely, the 
radii of curvature of the four surfaces of the two lenses. 

The focal lengths of the two lenses are immediately determined 
by two essentia] conditions. These are, that the combination must 
have a given focal length, and must be achromatic. Let /, f be 
.the focal lengths of the lenses, and F the focal length of the 
combination. Then 

I- ^ 1 
Also the condition for achromatism is 

1 =0 

/ / 

These two equations determine / and f ^ so that no other 
condition can be satisfied which involves relations between the 
focal lengths. 

We shall next consider errors due to aberration. The defects 
of an image formed by a single lens are 

(i.) Distortion due to curvature of the image. 

(ii) Indistinctness due to obliquity in the more remote parts 
of the field. 

(iiL) Indistinctness due to spherical aberration. 

In the case we are considering there is no linear or angular 
distortion, because the incidence is centrical, and therefore the object 
aDd image are parallel sections of the same double cone. 

It'hfls been shown that if /9, p be the radii of curvature of the 
object and its image in the central parts of the field, 



1 1 f2i4-l 2i' + l) 



/ • /' 
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We cannot therefore remove the defect of curvature, because it 
would involve a relation between the focal lengths of the consti- 
tuent lenses. 

Next, consider the effect of obliquity. After oblique cent 
refraction at a lens, the pencils do not converge to a focus, but 
two focal lines. To remove this defect it will be necessary to make 
the two focal lines after refraction through the two constituent 
lenses coincide. It has been shown that if v, 1/ be the distances o( 
the focal lines from the centre of a single lens, for a pencil issuing 
from a point at a distance it. 






*-('-.^)}. 



where / is the focal length of the lens, and if> the obliquity, wlii<dt 
is so small that powers of 1^ higher than the third may be 
lected. To make the focal lines coincide after refraction throug 
both the lenses, it will be necessary that 



*-&(-^)^7(-^)} = *'(^^^ 



rs 



ves a relation between the focal lengths whidi 
so that except when ^ = 0, we cannot ensun 



This again invol 
cannot be s 
distinctness. 

The defect due to spherical aberration is treated by making tb^ 
aberration vanish for parallel rays. It has been shown how th* 
aberration of the combination depends on two quantities e. e' whidt 
are independent of the focal lengths. To make the aberration for 
parallel rays vanish.it is necessary to impose a single relation betweea 
the quantities e, e', and we can still satisfy one more condition. Tvrft 
courses are open to us. We may make the lenses fit together, sD 
that they may be cemented together into one lens; or, as was sliowB 
in the chapter on aberration, we may make the aberration vanisb 
not only for parallel rays, but for rays flowing from a point at t 
distance finite but considerable. 
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Eye-pieces. 

In the Astronomical telescope instead of a single eje- 
t ia usual to use a combination of two lenses separated by an 
terva!. The introduction of a third lens between the object-glasa 
Itnd the eye-glass will increase the field of Tiew of the instrument. 
Tor this reason it is usually called the field-r/lass. 
I The incidence of the pencils on the field-glass is not centrical, 
ho that no advantage is gained by placing it close to the eye-glass. 
The two lenses of an eye-piece are therefore separated by an 
[Uterval. 

I We have therefore five quantities at our disposal, namely, the 
liimr radii of curvature of the four surfaces of the lenses, and the 
'distance between the lenses. 

If /, /' be the focal lengths of the two lenses, a the distance 
■between them, the focal length of the equivalent lens will be 
,giyen by the equation 

1 _ 1 1 _ ra^ 

>'^7V //■ 

The focal length F of the combination will be a given quantity, 
so this is to be considered as one relation between the constants. 

By far the most important defect of the image given by a 
Btngle lens is tliat due to chromatic aberration. For a combination 
of two lenses separated by an interval, it is not possible to remove 
entirely the defects of this chromatic aberration. The defects of 
the image are two-fold, the coloured images are not in the same 
plane perpendicular to the axis of the telescope, and they are not 
)f the same magnitude. Either of these defects can be removed 
3ut not both ; and the first defect is of the less consequence and is 
;herefore neglected. It is best to make the lenses of the same 
dnd of glass, for then if the combination be achromatic as regards 
mo colours, it will be perfectly achromatic, because there will be 
lo irrationality of dispersion. 

It has been shown in § 190 that the condition for this 
mperfect achromatism for two lenses of the same kind of glass is 

«-!(/+/)■ 

this is a second relation between the constants. 
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Tlie errors of spherical aberration are more complicated than 
those which occur in the object-glass, because the pencils are 
incident on the eye-piece excentrically and with conaiderablfl 
obliquity. 

The first defect is indiatinctoess, due to the spherical aberration 
of the more oblique pencils. When the central part of the ims^ 
is at the proper distance from the eye-piece, the mai^inal parta 
will be too distant ; and therefore if the central portion of the field 
be distinct, the marginal portions will be indistinct, and if the eje- 
piece be pushed inwards in order to see the marginal portions, tbe 
central portion will become indistinct. 

The second defect is curvature of the image. 

The third defect is linear and angular distortion. The ases of 
the extreme pencils proceeding from the centre of the object-glaa 
will, by the spherical aberration of the eye-piece, meet the asis rf 
the telescope at a nearer point than those of the central pencils,; 
The ratio of the visual angles will therefore be greater in the, 
extreme parts of the field than at its central parts ; these extreme 
parts of the field will therefore appear unduly enlarged, and the 
object mil appear distorted. 

A fourth defect is due to the astigmatism of oblique pendU] 
the pencils after passing through the instrument will have tw 
focal lines, and the image of a point formed on the retina by such 
a pencil will be in general an ellipse, becoming however sometimes 
a circle. 

246. Without entering iuto details connected with these 
defects, it will be understood that the errors will, in general, be 
reduced by diminishing the aberrations of extreme pencils, and 
that if the forms of the lenses be given, this effect will be produced' 
by increasing their number and dividing the refraction. Thft 
resulting aberration, other things being equal, will be least wheR 
the whole bending of the ray is equally divided among the lenses. 

The condition for equal refraction is easily obtained. We si 
confine our attention to two lenses. Let a ray, originally paralle 
to the axis meet the two lenses at distances y, y' from the axa 
Then the deviations produced by the lenses SLte y//, and y'/f, a 
that we must have y!f= V'if- 2"'' if ^ ^^ ^^^^ inclination to th 
axis of the ray between the lenses 
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y —y — aOy and tf = > ; 

therefore y' = y ( 1 — -.] ; 

this gives f=f(^-^^ 

or findly, a =f-f\ 

This coDditioD, expressed in words, is that tlie interval between 
the lenses must be equal to the difference of their focal lengths. This 
ifl the principle on which Huyghens' eye-piece was constructed. 

The preceding conditions only relate to the focal lengths and 
positions of the lenses, and are independent of their particular 
forms. The aberrations will depend largely on their forms; but 
the different defects previously mentioned in general require 
different and sometimes opposite forms for their correction. It is 
therefore necessary to sacrifice the perfection of the instrument in 
one respect to improve it in another which may be of more 
importance for the particular object for which it is intended. The 
theory of this part of the subject is however very troublesome, and 
it is but little attended to in practice. The lenses employed are 
almost invariably plano-convex or equi-convex lenses. 

247. If we combine the condition of achromatism with the 
condition for equal refraction at the two lenses, we get the two 
equations 

From these equations we deduce 

/ = 3/, a = 2/. 

The eye-piece will therefore consist of two lenses, the field-glass 
laving a focal length equal to three times that of the eye-glass, 
nd the distance between them equal to twice the focal length of 
ie eye-glass. This is the construction of Huyghens* eye-piece, 
ivented by him to diminish the effects of aberration, by making the 
eviatious of the rays at the two lenses equal. It was afterwards 
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pointed out by Boscovich, that it also possessed the advantt 
of being achromatic. 




I 



The eye-piece is usually made with plano-convex I 
plane faces being next the eye. Rays proceeding from the object- 
glass would meet in q, qp being in the principal focal plane of tha 
object-glass ; the rays are caught by the fieid-glass before reacliinj 
q, and are brought to a focus at q', which is in the focus of tlie 
eye-glass, so that the rays will emerge parallel to each other. 
j1, B be the centres of the lenses, AF the focal length of the leas 
A; then siuce AF = 3/', AB = 2f, the point F is also the 
principal focus of the lens B. Since q'p' is in the locus of the lens 
B, Bp' = ^AB. Also, since p, p' are conjugate foci with respect 
to the lens A, 

\ 1_^ j_ 

Ap' Ap ~ 8/' 

and Ap' =f; therefore Ap = ^f = ^AB. Thus p is the middlB 
point of AF. 

Thus the field-glass must be placed between the object-glaa 
and its principal focus, at a distance equal to half its own focal 
length from the latter. 

This eye-piece cannot be used in telescopes where measuremenU 
by means of spider-lines or fine wires are to be made. For the, 
principal focus of the object-glass is virtual. The wires could not 
be placed at the image qp, because there will be distortions in the 
image of the wires due to the eye-glass, while the image of the 
object will be distorf.ed by excentricai refraction through both thft 
field-glass and the eye-glass ; so that the wires and the image » 
appear distorted in different degrees, and therefore the position d 
a point in the field would be estimated incorrectly by referring i 
to the wires. In all telescopes graduated by wires, for measuremeni 
the field-glass must be beyond the principal focus of the object-glaa? 
then the image and the wires if distorted at all are distorts 
equally, and therefore no error will result in the measurement. 
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24!8. In the common astronomical eye-piece, known as 
Eamsden's eye-piece, the two lenses are of equal focal length, and 
therefore the condition of achromatism requires that the distance 
between them should be equal to the focal length of either. But 
in this arrangement, the field-glass being exactly in the focus of 
the eye-glass, any dust which might happen to lie on it or any 
fiaw in the glass would be magnified by the eye-glass and confuse 
the vision. The distance between the lenses is therefore made a 
little less than the focal length of either ; and thus, though the 
eye-piece is not achromatic, the departure from perfect achromatism 
irill not be great. The lenses are usually plano-convex lenses 
^ith their curved surfaces turned towards each other, and the 
interval between them two-thirds of the focal length of either. 




Rajrs proceeding from the object-glass converge to a focus at q in 
.the principal focal plane of the object-glass, and after crossing at q 
*eet the field-glass. Their direction is then altered, so that they 
^verge from the point q\ and this point is made to lie in the focal 
plane of the eye-glass, so that after refraction at the latter, the rays 
^erge parallel to each other. Let -4, £ be the centres of the two 
lenses, and let AF =fy the focal length of either, then AB = f/. 
Also since g^ is in the principal focus of the lens B, Bp^ =/, so that 
Ajf = ^f. Also p and p^ are conjugate foci with respect to the 
lens A, and therefore 

1 l^^l 

Ap Ap'^r 

and Ap' = J/ therefore Ap = \f. 

Thus the field-glass is placed beyond the focus of the object- 
jflass at a distance from it equal to one-fourth of its own focal 
ength. 

The radii of the lenses are arranged so as to remedy as many 
>l the defects of aberration as possible, and the indistinctness 

H. 18 
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arising from this cause in this eye-piece is much less than in mj 
of the other ordinary constructions. 

249. There is another eye-piece in common use, known as the 
erecting eye-piece; it is used for terrestrial objects. A terrestrial 
telescope differs from an astronomical telescope only in having sn 
erecting eye-piece, instead of an ordinary eye-piece. 

One form of erecting eye-piece is shown in the figure. A wi 



B are two convex lenses of equal focal length, placed at any distance 
from each other, pq is the image as formed by the object-^lass, 
The lens A is adjusted -bo that pq lies in its principal focus; the* 
it is easy to see that the lens B will fonn an image p'q', of pq equal 
to it in magnitude hut turned upside down, and the distance i 
will also be equal to the focal length. Besides these two lenses there 
is an ordinary Huyghens' eye-piece which must he adjusted to the. 
image p'^', jnst as in the astronomical telescope. The distances 
between the four lenses are fixed ; they are usually fitted into one 
tube, and adjustments for different distances are effected by pushing 
in or drawing out this eye-tube. 

This eye-piece will not be achromatic, because the focal length! 
of the two first lenses will not he the same for all colours. 

250, The position of a compound eye-piece when arranged 
for distinct vision, and the magnifying power of the iustrumenlii 
may be found by considering the images formed as the raj 
pass through the instrument. 

We shall suppose the object to bo very distant, and thi 
the instrument is arranged so that the rays of the emergent" 
pencils are parallel to each other, and therefore the first image 
will be in the principal focus of the object-glass, and the last 
image will he in the principal focus of the eye-lens. Let x, x 
be the distances of these images in front of, and behind, the 
field-Ions, respectively, and let ^, ff be the linear magnitudes 
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3f these images, and a, 6l' the initial and final inclinations of 
the axis of the extreme pencil. Then, if /, /', /" be the focal 
lengths of the three lenses, and a, a' the intervals between them, 

a' = x'+fT 
1 1_ J_ 

X X ji 

The relation between the intervals a, d is therefore 

111 



If we clear of fractions and add /'* to each side of this 
equation, it takes the form 

. To find the inclinations of the initial and final pencils, the 
equations are 



II y 



m 



"It i 



Mdalso - = -^; 

X X 

Md therefore the magnifying "power is 

~ a ~ ys /• 

. - *• / 

But - = -r, - 1 = -J7-^—> 

«ui therefore 



m = -f 



\f^r. fry 



This formula might have been found directly by substituting 
or the two lenses of the eye-piece the equivalent lens, and 
hen using the result already obtained for the magnifying power 
f the astronomical telescope consisting of two lenses. 

18—' 
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In exactly the same way it may be shown that 

If we multiply these equations together we get the relation 
between the intervals already mentioned. 

The object will be inverted, as in the ordinary astronomical 
telescope, unless a be greater than /+/'; that is, unless the 
distance between the first two lenses be greater than the sum 
of their focal lengths. 

If the focal lengths of the lenses be given, and also the 
magnifying power, the intervals between the lenses are deter- 
mined ; for, from the preceding values of m, we get 

251. The field of view is determined in the same way as 
in the ordinary astronomical telescope, supposing it to be 
governed by the first two lenses. The aperture of the third lens 
will then be chosen so as to allow of all the rays to pass through. 
Thus if the field be determined by the axes of the extreme pencils, 
corresponding to the field of view 0, let the semi-apertures of the 
field-lens and eye-lens be, respectively, 6', h". Then 

a 

Also if a' be the inclination of the axis of the pencil after 
refraction at the field-lens, a' — will be the deviation produced by 
that lens, and therefore 

•■-«-/'• 

Also h" = 6' + a'a' ; 

therefore h" = h' + a'0 - ^' 

which determines the aperture of the eye-lens. 

The aperture of the eye-lens corresponding to the greatest 
visible field and the bright field may be found in the same way* 
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In Galileo's telescope, the incidence on the eye-lens is centrical ; 
the eye-lens used is therefore always a single concave lens, or an 
achromatised pair of lenses in contact. 



Reflecting Telescopes. 

252. If instead of a convex object-glass, a concave mirror be 
iised to receive the rays proceeding from an object, an image of 
the object will be formed by the mirror, which, if the aperture be 
BuflSciently large, may be viewed directly by means of an eye-piece 
placed in a suitable position, as in the case of the telescopes pre- 
viously described. Such is the principle of Sir W. HerscheFs 
telescope, which is the simplest of the reflecting telescopes. 

In order that the head of the observer may intercept as little 
light as possible, the axis of the mirror is slightly inclined to the 
ttis of the tube in which it is fixed, and thus the image is thrown 
near the edge of the tube, where it is viewed through an eye-lens, 
or eye-piece, the observer having his back to the object and look- 
ing down into the tube. The obliquity of the incident pencil 
to the axis of the mirror will produce a slight distortion of the 
Unage, but the errors due to this cause are scarcely appreciable in 
the very large instruments to which this construction is alone 
applicable. 

We shall suppose that the object is very distant, so that the 
linage formed by the mirror will be in the principal focus of the 
flurror ; and also that the instrument is to be adapted to the use of 
®yes with normal sight, so that the emergent rays must be parallel, 
^d therefore the eye-lens must be placed in such a position that 
^he first image may lie in its focal plane. 

Now the angle which the object will subtend at the centre of 
*lie mirror, and therefore at the eye, will be equal to — ^jF, where fi 
^ the linear magnitude of the image, and F the focal length of 
^he mirror. And the angle under which the image will be seen 
^y the eye will be )8//, / being the focal length of the eye-lens, 
•fhe magnifying power is represented by the ratio of the latter to 
^he former, and therefore 

F 
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This iDstrument therefore gives an inverted image. 
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The arrangement of the mirror and eye-lens are shown in the 
figure. BAG is the large spherical reflector, AO being its axis, and 
its centre ; AP is the axis of the tube and Aa the axis of the 
eye-lens, and these two lines are equally inclined to A 0, the axis of 
the mirror. ' Bq, Aq, Gq, are three rays which are brought to a focus 
at q by the large reflector ; the rays afterwards meet the eye-lens 
and finally emerge parallel to each other. The focus q and the 
corresponding point of the object lie in the same line through 0, 
the centre of the reflector. 



253. The field of view in this telescope as determined by 
the axes of the extreme pencils is obtained by joining the 
extreme edges of the eye-lens to the centre of the large speculum. 
The distance between the lens and the centre is F —f, nearly ; for 
AO = 2F, and Ap = F and the inclination of Ap to -40 is very 
small. If therefore a denote the semi-aperture of the eye-lens, and 
half the field of view, 



= 



a 



^'-f 



The focal length of the eye-piece in these instruments is very 
small in comparison with that of the mirror so that the field of 
view is very nearly equal to the angle subtended by the eye-lens at 
the vertex of the large reflector. 

The entire visible field is formed by joining the corresponding 
edges of the eye-lens and the reflector; the intercepted portion of 
the perpendicular erected at their common focus will be the 
linear magnitude which is illuminated by any ray whatever 
proceeding from the object, and the angle subtended by this 
perpendicular at the centre of the reflector will be the field of 
view. The determination is exactly the same as in the astronomical 
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telescope, and we may adopt the result previously obtained, namely, 

where A denotes the semi-aperture of the object-mirror, and ©' 
balf the extreme field. If we neglect /in comparison with F, and 
substitute m for FJf, this becomes 






which, in instruments of large magnifying power, does not diflfer 
widely from the results previously obtained for the mean field. 
- HerscheFs great telescope was constructed in 1789 ; it was 
40 feet in length, and the great reflector was 50 inches in diameter. 
The quantity of light obtained by this instrument was so great as 
to enable its inventor to use eye-pieces of far shorter focal length 
than any previously used. Lord Rosse's telescope has a speculum 
of 53 feet focal length and 6 feet diameter. 



Newton's Telescope. 

254. The principle of the front view, as previously described, 
can only be used in instruments in which the aperture is very 
considerable, and to instruments of moderate aperture it is wholly 
inapplicable. In the telescope invented and constructed by Newton, 
the rays reflected by the object-reflector are received on a small 
plane mirror placed between the object-mirror and its principal 
focus. The plane of the mirror is inclined to the axis of the 
telescope at an angle of 45**, and the rays which tend to form an 
image in the principal focus of the object-reflector are reflected 
aterally and form an image near the side of the tube, equal and 
limilar to the former, and similarly placed with regard to the 
)lane mirror. This image, whose plane is parallel to the axis of 
he tube, is viewed through an eye-piece placed at the side of the 
nstrument. Instead of a plane mirror, Newton used a rectangular 
sosceles prism of glass, through the sides of which the rays enter and 
merge perpendicularly, being reflected totally at the hypotenuse. 
Che reflexion at the hypotenuse being total, there is a much 
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fmaller Iosb of light in the lefiexion than in the leflexion at a 




b li e 



The airaDgement of the mirrors and the eye-lens is shown in 
the figure. BAC is the ohject-mirror, B^A'C the plane minor, 
and bac the eye-lens. Rays BQ,AQ,CQsie reflected by the large 
mirror to a focus Q, where PQ is the principal focal plane of the 
reflector. But before they reach Q they are reflected by the small 
plane mirror and meet in q ; after crossing at q they strike the 
eye-lens and emerge parallel to each other. The point Q and the 
corresponding point of the object lie on a line through the centre 
of the large reflector ; also the image PQ and the second image qp 
are symmetrically placed with regard to the mirror PfA'U^ and jp 
is equal in magnitude to QP. 

J£ F,f denote the focal lengths of the object-mirror and the 
eye-lens, and e, e denote their distances from the centre of the 
plane mirror, then in the figure, 

A'P = F-e^ 

since the first image is in the principal focal plane of the large 
mirror, and the last in that of the eye-lens. Hence, since A'P = Ap, 
we get 

e + e' = F+f. 

This is the condition of distinct vis'ion with parallel rays. 
The magnifying power may be found just as in the case of 
Herschers telescope ; the value of it is, as before, 

F 
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. The small mirror must Be large enough to receive the 
)f the principal pencil, or the cone of rays meeting in the 
al focus of the object-mirror, but it must not be made larger 
^cessary^, or otherwise the brightness of the central part of 
d will be impaired. The mirror will therefore be a section 
full cone of rays converging from the object-mirror to its 
al focus, made by a plane at an angle of 45® to the axis ; it 
jrefore be in the form of an ellipse, 
the semi- vertical angle of the cone be 0, then 

A 



tan = 



F' 



A denotes the semi-aperture of the reflector. 




>pose a section of the cone by a plane through the axis 
iicular to the plane mirror to be represented in the figure, 
iing the section of the plane mirror ; then MN will be the 
ixis of the ellipse. Denote the two portions of MNy as 
in the centre -4', by x and a:. Then if A'P be denoted 

dsin^ _ d J2 tan __ Ad's/2 



X = 



(45® - 0) 

dsin0 d \/2 tan Ad \/2 



sin (45' + ^)" 1+tan^ " F+A' . 
jrefore if a, h denote the semi-axes of the ellipse, 

..,,. AFdsl^ 

y denote the breadth of the section perpendicular to that 
ated in the figure, at A' ; then by properties of the ellipse, 



a' 
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But y is the radius of the circular section of the cone through 
the point A, so that y = AdjF] and therefore 

a*" 2jP» • 
If we give a its value, the corresponding value of h becomes 

Ad 

0= , 

s/F'-A* 

The aperture of the object-mirror will be small compared with 
its focal length, and therefore A^ may be neglected in comparison 
with JP*. The approximate values of a and h will therefore be 

Ad^J2 



a = 



6 = 



F ' 

Ad 
F ' 

which are in the ratio of \/2 to 1. 

256. The extreme field of view in Newton's telescope is 
determined by joining the adjacent extremities of the eye-lens 
and the plane mirror. The intercepted portion of the perpen- 
dicular qpy raised at the principal focus of this lens, will give the 
whole extent of the image illuminated by any rays whatever, 
proceeding from the object. The field of view will be the angle 
subtended at the centre of the object-mirror by the corresponding 
image PQ. Let y be the magnitude of this image, a the semi- 
aperture of the eye-lens. A' the' perpendicular distance of the 
extremity E of the small mirror from the line A'a. Then, by 
similar triangles, 

f'^d-A' 

where d denotes the distance A'P, or A'p, Neglecting A' in 
comparison with d, in this result, we get 

_ad -\-Ay 
and if be half the visible field, - 

F d+f ' 
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From the preceding investigations, A' = Ad/F, very nearly. 
If we substitute for A' this value, and neglect / in comparison 
with rf, we get 

A 

and ® = -Ja-\ — j , as in HerscheVs telescope. 



Gregorys Telescope. 

257. The invention of the reflecting telescope is generally 
scribed to James Gregory, who described the instrument now 
ailed by his name, in his Optica promota, published in the 
ear 1663. 

Gregory's telescope consists of two concave mirrors placed 
long the same axis with their concavities facing each other, anci 
t an interval a little greater than the sum of their focal lengths, 
n the vertex of the larger, or object-mirror, is a circular aperture, 
3 which is attached the tube containing the eye- lens. When the 
xis is directed to a distant object an image is formed at the 
rincipal focus of the object-mirror. The rays diverging from this 
nage are incident upon the smaller mirror, and by reflexion a 
3Cond image is formed near the vertex of the large mirror, and 
bis image is viewed through the eye-lens, placed at a distance 
•om it equal to its own focal length. 




The arrangement of the mirrors and the lens is shown in the 
igure, in which AB is the object-mirror, A'E the smaller mirror, 
.nd ah the eye-glass. Rays proceeding from a point of the object 
,re reflected at the large mirror and are brought to a focus in Q, 
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where PQ is in the principal focal plane ; also Q and the cone- 
sponding point of the object lie on the same line through the centre 
of the large mirror. After passing Q, the rays diverge and are 
incident on the small mirror, and are brought to a focus at g ; as 
before, the points Q, q lie on the same line through the centre of 
the small mirror. The eye-lens is placed in such a position that gp 
is in its principal focal plane, and therefore the rays of the pencil 
after passing through the eye-lens emerge parallel to each other. 

In the original description of the instrument the large re- 
flector was a paraboloid of revolution, and the smaller, a prolate 
spheroid whose foci are at P and p, the positions of the two images. 
With reflectors formed of these surfaces, there would be no 
aberration for rays in the centre of the field. It was for some time 
deemed hopeless to prepare mirrors having these forms, and the 
instrument was never constructed till after that of Newton. 

Gregory's telescope is generally preferred to Newton's. Its 
superiority seems to arise from the fact that the two specula may 
be matched and their irregularities of form made to counteract 
each other; whereas in Newton's telescope there is nothing to 
compensate any defect in the form of the object-mirror, and ex- 
perience shows that such mirrors can seldom be made truly 
spherical. 

258. Let F, F and / be the focal lengths of the two mirrors 
and the eye-lens, respectively ; e and e' the distances of the object- 
mirror and the eye-lens from the smaller mirror, and x^ x' the 
distances of the two images from the same mirror. Then when 
the instrument is arranged for distant objects so as to suit normal 

eyes, 

x=-e-F' 

x=e -/J 

But X, x' are conjugate focal distances with respect to the 
smaller mirror, and therefore, 

1 1 _J_ 

x'^ x'^ F" 

If we eliminate x, x\ we get the equation 

111 

+ 



e^F ' e'-/ F' 
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This is the equation of condition for distinct vision in Gregory's 
telescope. The equation is similar to that previously obtained for 
a refracting telescope with three lenses. 

The eye-glass Ls usually fixed in position and the adjustment 
to distinct vision effected by moving the smaller mirror by a fine 
»rew. 

Let py /3' be the linear magnitudes of t*he first and second 

images. Then the angle subtended by the object to the eye is 

Jqual to — fi/Ff and the angle under which the last image is seen 

is equal to fi'/f. The magnifying power of the instrument is 

therefore 

ff F 

But in § 40 it was shown that in reflexion at a spherical 
mriace the relation between the linear magnitudes of an object 
uid its image is expressed in the equation 





^ + ^ = 0, 




X X 


■od therefore 






F x 






Also 


x _af i_e'-/ , 




X F F ' 



(1 1 e 
^d therefore f?i = — jP^ -,+ «; — Try | 

Similarly it may be shown that 



m ^\F^F' FF\' 



m 

The values of e, e' as obtained from these equations are 

r, T-if FF' , rf j» F* frti 

Jm ''If 

^hich determine the intervals between the mirrors and the lens 
vhen the focal lengths and the magnifying power are given. 

The first form for m gives a simple approximate value of the 
magnifying power. For, since the first image is nearly at the 
)rincipal foctis of the smaller mirror, and the second nearly at the 
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vertex of the greater, ^ — F* — /= F, very nearly, and therefore we 

'^^ Ff 

The second image being inverted with respect to the first, and 
the first with respect to the object, the image as seen through the 
telescope is erect. 

259. The smaller mirror must be of such dimensions as to 
receive the whole cone of rays converging from the large mirror to 
its principal focus ; if it be greater than this, it will intercept more 
than is necessary of the incident pencil. The aperture of the 
smaller mirror is therefore determined by the equation 



A' -A,y^A ^|T-l)- 



The aperture in the vertex of the object-mirror must not 
exceed the aperture of the smaller mirror, for otherwise some of 
the incident light would fall directly upon the eye-lens ; it is usual 
therefore to make the aperture equal to that of the small mirror, 
in order that the aperture of the eye-glass, and therefore the field 
of view, may be as large as possible. 

260. The extreme field of view in Gregory's telescope is found 
by joining the corresponding extremities of the small mirror and 
the eye-glass by the line B'h ; the intercepted portion of the image 
qp, will determine the field. If a be the semi-aperture of the eye- 
glass, and /8' half the linear magnitude of the second image thus 
determined, it will be seen that 



/ 



X 



and therefore S = — -, ~ 

X +/ 

X 

nearly, since /is small in comparison with x. It has already been 
seen that A' ^AxjF, and therefore 

m 
where m is the magnifying power. 
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Also, using the same value of m as before, 

-'?. = TO . Jy = m@, 

rhere © denotes half the field of view ; and therefore 

A 



@ 



= i/(" 






The second term within the brackets is, in general, small 

ompared with the first, and therefore the field of view is approxi- 

lately 

a 



= 



inf 



261. Another reflecting telescope was invented some years 
fter Gregory's and Newton s telescopes by a Frenchman named 
!!as8egrain, probably without any knowledge of what had been 
lone in England. Cassegrain's telescope only differs from Gregory's 
n having its small mirror convex instead of concave, and placed 
)etween the large mirror and its principal focus. The arrange- 
nent of the mirrors and images is shown in the figure. 




The investigations to find the position of the mirrors and lenses 
as to admit of distinct vision, and the magnifying power and 
he field of view in Gregory's telescope are all applicable to Casse- 
tain's; we have only to change the sign of F, the focal length 
f the small mirror, throughout. 

The image will appear inverted, just as in the astronomical 
elescope. 
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262. The Cassegrain construction has not been much used, 
but it possesses certain advantages over Gregory's. For the same 
magnifying power, Cassegrain's telescope is the shorter of the two; 
but the great advantage of Cassegrain's telescope arises from the 
fact that the spherical aberrations of the two mirrors lie in 
opposite . directions, so that they tend to neutralise each other, 
whereas in Gregory's telescope the Ibwo spherical aberrations are 
added together. It has been seen that when a pencil is directly 
reflected at a spherical surface, the caustic points in the direction 
tending from the mirror towards the centre. If we refer to the 
diagram representing Gregory's telescope, it will be seen that 
the first image PQ is displaced by the spherical aberration of the 
large mirror so as to make it fall nearer to this mirror than before. 
The distance x will therefore receive an increment dx in the 
positive sense, where 

y being the semi-aperture of the large mirror. 

Independently of the spherical aberration of the small mirror 
this will produce a change in x ; for 

1 1_J[ 

x"^ x~ F' 

and therefore — 7 + ~7§ = ^• 

X X 

Thus we find dx = ^ ^. 

x^ SF 

Besides this displacement of the second image pq, there will be 
another due to the spherical aberration of the small mirror. If we 
denote the semi-aperture of this mirror by y, and call 0' the centre 
of the mirror, the change in x due to the spherical aberration of 
the mirror will be 

^x = - ^, (O'py. 

The whole change in x' will be the sum of dx and Ax'] in 
Gregory's telescope those quantities have the same sign, but in 
Cassegrain's telescope we must change the sign of F\ so that dx 
and A'x have opposite signs. 
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The Compound Microscope. 

263. In its simplest form the compound microscope, like the 
Btetronomical telescope, consists of two lenses, an object-glass or 
objective, as it is usually called, and an eye-glass or eye-piece. 
The objective has a very short focal length, and the object is 
plax^ed at a distance from it slightly greater than the focal length ; 
the objective then forms a real inverted image of the object, which 
is viewed through the eye-piece. 

The objective is usually made up of a system of lenses, design- 
ed to diminish chromatic and spherical aberration. Very generally, 
there are three doublets, each consisting of a double-convex lens of 
crown-glass cemented to a plano-concave lens of flint, arranged to be 
achromatic for centrical pencils; these doublets are placed with 
their plane faces towards the incident light, the lens of shortest 
focal length being next the object, and their apertures increasing 
from the first outwards. In this way the apertures can be chosen 
that a pencil filling the first lens will just fill the other lenses in 
Buccession, so that diaphragms are unnecessary; this is a great 
advantage because diaphragms will always introduce diffraction 
fringes which interfere with the definition in the outer parts of the 
field. 

26-1'. The preceding theory of aberration as given in Chapter 
VIL is quite useless when applied to microscopic objectives. For 
in this theory the inclinations of the rays to the axis of the 
instrument were supposed to be so small that the cubes of their 
circular measures might be neglected. But in microscopic objectives 
the incident cone of rays has a semi-angle in air up to 60° or 70°. 
Good objectives can be made to be used in air, which are nearly 
perfectly free from spherical aberration, with an aperture angle up 
to 105°, or 110°. 

The explanation of this remarkable fact was given by Mr. J. J. 
Lister in a paper published in the Philosophical Transactions of 
1830; and the conclusions there arrived at served as the point of 
departure for subsequent improvements. He found that for an 
achromatic object-glass of the type described above there are two 
points on the axis of the lens for which the lens is aplanatic for 

H. 11) 
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moderate apertures ; the further aplauatic focua lies a little beyond 
the principal focua on the plane side, and the other lies nearer tio 
lens. He also found that when the radiant point lies between the 
aplanatic foci, the spherical aberration is over- corrected, that Li, 
has a sign opposite to that which might have been expected from 
a collective lens; but when the radiant point lies beyond these two 
foci either way, the spherical aberration is under-corrected. 

The spherical aberration of a combination of two such 
achromatic lenses may therefore be neutralised by altering the 
positions of the lenses. For if we allow the first lens to receive 
rays from an otject lyinj;; in its nearer aplanatic focus, and plat* 
the second lens so that the pencil incident on it comes from il 
further aplanatic focus, the aberration will be nearly perfectly 
corrected. If the lenses be brought a little nearer the combinatioil 
is over-corrected, while their separation will produce ltIlde^ 
correction. 

The principle of the construction of the objectives with thti 
wide apertures now in use, is to compensate the irremoveable ei 
of the lenses of higher powers by ititetitionally introducing opposita 
aberrations of the lower ones. For the very large angles ( 
modern objectives the usual type is to have a single nearly hemi 
spherical front lens, combined with a strongly over-coirecte 
system of lenses. The latter system sometimes consists c 
doublets, or a doublet and a triplet, and sometimes even of a front 
triplet, a middle doublet and a back triplet. But to make thert 
complex systems efficient, extraordinaiy care has to be exercised in 
their grinding and centreing. 

The corrections for colour are made in a similar manner, 
addition to secondary spectra, there exists in microscopes a second 
defect, pointed out by Professor Abb^, and called by him chromaiSt 
difference of the spherical aberrations. This term he uses to denote 
the fact that when the lenses are designed and arranged to corred 
the spherical aberration for rays of mean refractive index, then 
will be a slight residual spherical aberration for all rays not of thii 
refractive index ; the lenses will be spherically under-corrected fd 
red rays and spherically over- corrected for violet rays. In a papei 
on this subject he shows how this defect can be approximat«li 
removed by suitably choosing the distances between the lenses. 
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265. When wide-angled instilments are used, it becomes 
necessary to consider the aberration due to their cover-glass. When 




I lay of light passes through a thin plate, its direction on emergence 
18 the same as on incidence, but the ray appears to be proceeding 
fiom a different point; a pencil diverging from a point and 
passing through the plate, will at emergence, no longer be 
diverging from a point, but from a series of points along the axis of 
the system. The error introduced is of exactly the same kind as 
the spherical aberration of a lens, and may be corrected by 
adjusting the lenses. It is usual to make part of the objective 
system moveable relatively to the other part of the instrument, so 
that the parts may be arranged to suit any thickness of cover-glass. 
iBuB is effected by means of a screw collar, which is graduated for 
^fiflbrent thicknesses of cover-glass. 



266. In the best modem microscopes, a drop of fluid is 
introduced between the cover-glass and the front face of the 
objective. The fluid used at first was water ; but the advantages 
of the water-immersion are obtainable with greater completeness 
by using homogeneous immersion. Professor Abb^ after a long 
leries of experiments found that oil of cedar-wood very nearly 
iorresponds to glass in its refractive index and dispersive powers, 
that by using it, rays issuing from the cover-glass at any angle 
inter the front lens without any change due to refraction or any 
088 from reflexion; even the most oblique rays proceed in their 
indeflected course until they meet the back surface of the front 
BUS. By this means a much larger angular aperture can be 
btained than by any dry-objective. 

But this is not the only advantage to be derived from the 
mmersion system. It appears from the investigation of the 

19—2 
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brightness of images, that the brightness of the image is given 
by the formula 

y._ ^ X* /I* sin* a 

where fL is the refractive index of the medium in which the object 
lies. This shows the advantage of having fi large. It has indeed 
been established by Clausius for heat as well as for light, that 
the radiation of a body into a medium is proportional to the 
square of the refractive index. Thus more rays are received 
by the objective with the immersion system than with the 
dry system. The physical explanation of this is shown by Pro£ 
Abb^ to depend on radiation by diffracted light. The loss of 
rays by the dry system cannot be compensated for by increase 
of illumination, for the rays which are lost are different rays 
physically, from those obtained by any illumination, however 
intense, in a medium like air. 

267. The eye-pieces used in microscopes are of the same 
kind as for telescopes; usually Huyghens' eye-pieces are used, 
except for special purposes where measurements are necessary, | 
in which cases Ramsden*s eye-pieces are used. With each i 
microscope there are generally supplied three eye-pieces of | 
different powers ; the eye -piece of high power is often called deep. 

Referring again to the expression for the brightness of the 
image, we find that when the magnifying power is very large, 
the brightness diminishes and, other things being equal, the 
brightness varies inversely as the square of the magnifying 
powef. It is therefore necessary to supply light artificially. 
This is done by concentrating light on the under side of the 
object by a reflector and lens; the light shines through the 
object and passes into the instrument illuminating the details 
of the object. Different forms of illuminators are used ; but 
for descriptions we must refer to books on the microscope. 

Magnifying poiuer of the Microscope. 

268. To obtain a correct measure of the magnifying power 
of an instrument, we must compare the magnitudes of the 
retinal images, first when the eye is used in combination \vith 
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the instrument, and secondly when the eye is used alone. But 
before this comparison can be definite, we must say where the 
object and the image formed by the lens system must be placed, 
in order that the retinal images formed may be fit for the 
determination of the magnifying power. To make this comparison 
correct, the eye, and the combination of the eye and instrument, 
must be compared as much as possible under analogous circum- 
stances; this may be realised by comparing them while working 
as favourably as possible, that is, when they give the largest 
possible images on the retina. For the eye alone, the object 
must therefore be placed at the nearest point for distinct vision. 
But the smallest distance for distinct vision is very different 
for different persons; whereas the magnifying power ought to 
give an idea of the amplification of the instrument for the eye 
in general. It has therefore been agreed to place the object at 
a distance conventionally fixed, a distance not too great for the 
retinal images to be near their greatest dimensions, and which 
is large enough for the great majority of eyes to remain accom- 
modated for it during a long time. The distance chosen is 10 
inches, and is generally called the "distance of distinct vision." 
The phrase is not a happy one, for at every distance at which 
an eye can accommodate itself, it sees equally distinctly. The 
distance chosen for the position of the image formed by the 
lens system is the same; for then the retinal images will be 
proportional to the linear magnitudes of the object and image 
themselves. 

Let X, od be the distances of the object and final image from 
the first and second principal points of the system, and / the 
principal focal length. Then 

1 1 1^ 

X X / 

Let )8, y8' be the linear magnitudes of the object and image, 
then 

X X ' 

Also if the distance of the eye from the second principal 
point be f, the angle under which the image will be seen is 
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given by the equation 



f-^' „/, n* 



'M) 



Now / is very small, and x will be negative, and the eye 
will be not far from the principal point, so that ^/x may be 
neglected, and 

tan = -, very nearly. 

X 

Also supposing the image at the conventional image distance X, 
a?' = — \, and therefore 

When the object is viewed by the eye at the distance \, it is 
seen under an angle 0^, where 

tan 0. = - : 
and therefore the measure of the magnifying power will be 

In general / is very small compared to X, and therefore the 
magnifying power is 

m = — . 
/ 

On the measure of the aperture of the microscope. 

269. It has been shown that the brightness of an image given 
by a microscope is determined by the formula 

^ _ y- V fi^ sin'^ a 
^ p m 

where X is the conventional image distance, p the radius of the 
pupil of the eye, m the magnifying power, and a the divergence of 
the cone of rays proceeding from the object in a medium whose 
refractive index is fi. Thus for an instrument of given magnifying 
power, 

I ^{fi sin a)', 
and accordingly, ^i sin a may be taken to be the numerical measure 
of the aperture. 
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This measure of the aperture may be expressed in terms of the 
focal length of the objective, and diameter of the pencil passing 
through it. The diameter of the pencil as it passes through the 
objective varies from the first to the last. We shall suppose that 
the diameter is taken at the back surface of the objective as the 
pencil emerges from it. This will be so close to the second 
principal focus of the objective in microscopic objectives of the 
ordinary type of construction, that the difference in the distance 
may be disregarded. We shall therefore suppose that b is the 
Kmi-diameter of the pencil at the second focal plane of the 
objective, and that / is the focal length of the objective. Let u' 
be the distance of the image from the second principal focus ; 
then, using the ordinary notation 



Also by Helmholtz* theorem, we have 



and therefore 



/iy8 sin a = fi^ sin a', 
/L6 sin a = /L6 -^ sm a 



= — y u sm a . 



The angle a' is always very small in microscopes, never exceed- 
ing a few degrees, and therefore v! sin a' will not differ sensibly from 
i^tan a'. But h = — v! tan a', and therefore 



/L6 sin OL = 



f 



The last image is always formed in air, so that fi = 1, and there- 
bre finally 

b 
/Lt sm a = -: . 

270. This numerical measure of the aperture may be justified 

^general reasoning. Other things being equal, it is clear, that the 

nunerical measure of the aperture ought to vary as the diameter of 

lie pencil. Next, suppose we have objectives of the same diameter 

f openings but of diflFerent focal lengths. Imagine rays traced 
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backwards through the two objectives in succession from the same 
object. The incident rays are nearly parallel, and since the openings 
of the objectives are the same, they will admit backwards the same 
number of rays. But these rays will be concentrated to a smaller 
area by the lens of shorter focal length than by the other, the 
linear dimensions of the areas varying as the focal lengths, but 
their brightness being the same. Reverting to the original 
arrangement of the instrument, the objective of shorter focal 
length will admit the same number of rays from the smaller area, 
as the other will admit from the larger area. The real aperture 
of the former is therefore greater than the other in the inverse 
ratio of their focal lengths. 

The value hjf is independent of the medium in which the 
object is placed; it is the same for air, water, balsam or any 
other immersion system. A numerical aperture unity, would cor- 
respond to an incident cone of rays in air whose vertical angle is 
180**, while with homogeneous immersion the same aperture would 
correspond to a cone of angle 82° 17'; and with modem objectives 
the apertures reach 1*40 and sometimes more than this. 

271. The magnifying power of an objective may be measured 
for a definite position of the image, by projecting the image of a 
stage-micrometer upon an eye-piece micrometer. And then we 
can find the numerical aperture of the objective by means of the 
formula 

ml) 
LLsmoL— — r. 
'^ u 

For an auxiliary microscope may be focused to the focal plane, 
and the linear diameter 26 of the emergent pencil measured there; 
then we have only to measure Uy the distance of the focal plane 
from the image to which m refers, and we have the means of 
finding the value of fj, sin a. 

Conversely, if we know the numerical aperture, the focal length 
of the object-glass may easily be measured ; for using the formula 

b 
//, sm a = ^, 

we have only to measure micrometrically the diameter 26 of the 
pencil as it emerges at the principal focal plane. 

For further details of the construction and theory of the 
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microscope, we may refer to "Nageli u. Schwendener, Das 
Mikroscop," and the various papers of Professor Abb^ of Jena, 
scattered through the Jouimal of the Microscopical Society, and 
other periodicals. It is to Prof. Abb^ that a great many of the 
most recent developments of the theory, and improvements in the 
construction of microscopes are due. 

It may be added that Prof. Abb^ has recently been applying 
his new glasses to the construction of new objectives, which are 
now being made by the famous firm of Zeiss of Jena. To his new 
achromatic lenses Professor Abb^ gives the name of apochromatic 
lenses. He claims for them great superiority in the finer qualities 
of definition, the new dry apochromatic lens giving an image as 
good as that of an ordinary achromatic water-immersion objective. 
He also claims that the more perfect corrections permit equal 
magnification to be obtained by using a longer-focus objective with 
an eye-piece of higher power than hitherto has been usual, thus 
obviating some of the difficulties attending very short-focus object- 
ives. Moreover the foci for visible and for photographic purposes 
are identical. Special compensating eye-pieces have also been 
devised for use with the new apochromatic objectives. 

For further information about these recent improvements we 
refer to a paper by Prof. Abbe published in the Journal of the 
Royal Microscopical Society, February, 1887. 

EXAMPLES. 

1. A WoUaston's doublet is formed of two lenses of focal lengths /, and 
3f, respectively, and is in adjustment for viewing a small flat uncovered object; 
show that if a plate of glass whose thickness is//10 be laid on the object, the 
instrument may be readjusted without altering the position of the lower lens, 
by increasing the distance between the lenses by 2 (/it - l)//(6/Lt — 1). 

2. In an astronomical telescope, in which the focal lengths of the object- 
glass and eye-glass are /, /' and their semi-diameters 6, h\ respectively, show 
that for a person who can see distinctly at a distance a, the diameter of the 

stop shotdd be 

a{fh^fh)+ffV 

f/'+<f+f') ' 

3. A Galileo's and a common telescope have the same object-glass, and 
their eye-glasses have equal focal lengths, also the uniformly bright field is of 
the same extent in both ; prove that the diameter of the stop in the common 
telescope should be half the difference of the breadths of the cyc-glasscs. 
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4. If the final image formed by the object-glass be at a distance from the 
eye-piece equal to the least distance of distinct vision, show that specks on 
the object-glass cannot be distinctly seen when the eye is close to the eye- 
piece, and find how far off the eye must be in order to see them distinctly. 

5. Find the radius of the stop in an astronomical telescope for an ob- 
server who sees objects clearly at a distance X ; show that the stop may be 
greater than for a person seeing distinctly with parallel rays by {b + b'lf^fkfy 
if the square oi f'jf be neglected, / and /', h, b' being the focal lengths and 
the semi-apertures of the two lenses, respectively. 

6. In Huyghens' eye-piece the focal length of the field-lens is three times 
that of the eye-lens, and the distance between them is twice the focal length 
of the eye-lens ; show that if the IcJnses be supposed thin, this combination, 
when focussed for normal vision, will also be in focus (except for aberration) 
if it be inverted, provided the eye-lens be brought back into the same position 
as before. 

7. Show that if i^ be the focal length of the object-glass of an astronomi- 
cal telescope fitted with a Eamsden's eye-piece whose equivalent focal length 
is /, and d the distance of distinct vision, the magnifying power of the 
telescope when viewing a very distant object is equal to the ratio 

F{f+3d) :3df, 

8. If F be the focal length of the object-glass of an astronomical telescope, 
which is fitted with a Ramsden's eye-piece whose field-glass is at a distance a 
from the object-glass, show that the magnifying power of the telescope is 

F 

Sia-F)' 

9. Show that in an astronomical telescope fitted with a Eamsden's eye- 
piece, whatever the distance of distinct vision be, the eye must be placed in 
front of the eye-lens at a distance J / from it, in order to catch all the rays 
that fall on the field-glass, and that then the magnifying power is equal to 
^F/f, F being the focal length of the object-glass and / that of either lens of 
the eye-piece. 

Show that an observer whose distance of distinct vision is less than J/ 
cannot make use of the telescope for astronomical measurements. 

10. Show that the radius of the stop in an astronomical telescope fitted 
with a Ramsden's eye-piece, which will intercept all but complete pencils, will 
be the smaller of the two expressions J r and (4 Fr -/i2)/(4 F+f\ where F 
and R are, respectively, the focal length and radius of the object-glass, and 
/ and r similar quantities for either of the two equal lenses which compose 
the eye-piece. 
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11. The focal length of the object-glass of an astronomical telescope is 
40 inches, and the focal lengths of four convex lenses forming an erecting eye- 
piece are, respectively, f , J, |, f inches, reckoning backwards from the object- 
glass. The intervals between the first and second and between the second and 
third being one inch and half-an-inch, respectively, show that when the in- 
strument is in adjustment for eyes which can see with parallel rays, the 
distance of the eye-lens from the object-glass is 41^ inches, and the magnify- 
ing power of the instrument ^, 

12. Two telescopes are so arranged that the actual size of the images 
formed at the foci of their object-glasses can be measured. If a be the ratio 
of the linear dimensions of the image of any object in the focus of the object- 
glass of the first telescope to the dimensions of the image of the same object 
formed in the other, (the telescopes being close together), show that the dis- 
tance of the object is given by the formula 

g-lg 1 
d -f /" 

/and/' being the focal lengths of the object-glasses. 

13. If the focal length of the larger mirror of Newton's telescope be 20 
feet, and its diameter 2 feet, find what portion of the incident light is neces- 
sarily stopped by the smaller mirror. 

14. Show that, if in Gregory's telescope the focal length of the small 
mirror and of the eye-piece be each 2 inches, and the distance between the 
foci of the large mirror and of the eye-piece be 32 inches, and the telescope be 
adjusted so that rays from a distant point emerge in a state of parallelism, then 
the alteration needed for a person who can see best at a distance of 26 inches 
will be a motion of the small mirror of approximately *0005 of an inch. 

15. The lenses of a common astronomical telescope whose magnifying 
power is 16, and length from object-glass to eye-glass 8^ inches, are arranged 
IS a microscope to view an object placed f of an inch from the object-glass ; 
find the magnifying power, the least distance of distinct vision being taken 
to be 8 inches. 

16. Show that, if the focussing of the compound microscope were made 
by adjusting the eye-piece instead of the tube as a whole, the amount of 
iidjustment would be increased in the ratio {Djf-Vf to 1, approximately, 
where D is the distance of the focal plane of the eye-piece from the objective, 
ind/is the numerical focal length of the objective. 

Show that if the outer surface of the objective, of radius of curvature r, be 
distant x from an object on which it is focussed in air, the magnification would 
be diminished {1 - (/it- 1) ^/r}"* times, by dipping the face of the objective in 
liquid of index /i, in which the object has been immersed. 
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17. Light from an infinitely distant object is reflected obliquely from a 
slightly convex surface, and the image at the primary focus viewed through an 
astronomical telescope. The telescope is first focussed for parallel rays, and it 
is found that to secure distinct vision the eye-piece has to be drawn out a 
distance x. Show that if -F be the focal length of the object-glass, c the 
distance between the surface and the object-glass, <^ the angle of incidence, 
and R the radius of curvature, then 

JLF^^-xjF -c) 
X cos ^ 

18. Two collimators of the usual construction were pointed directly 
towards each other and the wires of each were made by adjustment to be seen 
distinctly together with the images of the wires of the other ; the geometrical 
focal lengths being / and /', 8/ and 9/' small deviations of the positions of the 
wires from the geometrical foci, and B the interval between the object-glasses ; 

show that to a first approximation, — ^ = ^ , and to a nearer approximation, 

9/~/n "^/ f'K fjy 

19. An object-glass of focal length F is used in combination with a four- 
glass erecting eye-piece in which the focal lengths of the lenses are/1,/2,/3,/4 
in succession from the object-glass. The distances of the first and last pairs 
of lenses in the eye-piece are constant and equal to a, 6, but the distance x 
between the middle pair is variable. If the telescope be adjusted for 
parallelism of the pencils of emergent rays and so that its magnifying power 
is greatest, the distance y between the focus of the object-glass and the lens/i 
will be given by the equation 

and X will be expressed by a fraction whose numerator and denominator 
involve y to the first degree only, with known quantities. 



CHAPTER XII. 
Optical Instruments and Experiments. 

272. If light be admitted into a darkened room through an 
aperture fitted with a single convex lens or a combination of lenses, 
inverted images of external objects will be formed within the room 
at their proper distances from the lens ; and if the objects be at a 
considerable distance from the lens, compared with its focal length, 
the distances of their images will be very nearly the same and equal 
to that focal length. If therefore a screen be placed perpen- 
dicularly to the axis of the lens, at a distance from it equal to the 
focal length, an inverted picture of the external scene will be 
formed on the screen. For the purposes of drawing, it is convenient 
that the image should be thrown into a horizontal position. This 
is efiFected by placing between the lens and its principal focus, a 
plane mirror inclined at an angle of 45" to the axis of the lens. 

This is the principle of the portable camera obscura, A box 
from which external light is excluded is substituted for the 
darkened chamber ; for the screen may be substituted a sheet of 
sensitive paper, upon which the light acts chemically ; with this 
arrangement, an inverted picture of the external objects is printed 
upon the paper, and may be preserved in the form of a photograph. 

In the magic lantern and the solar microscope, a picture or an 
ohject is placed before a collective lens-system at a distance from 
it a little greater than the focal length of the system, and is then 
strongly illuminated by an artificial light or the light of the sun 
thrown into the axis of the tube by a system of reflectors. 
A. real inverted and magnified image is formed at a certain 
iistance from the lens-system, and may be seen depicted on a 
screen in a darkened room. If the object and the screen be fixed. 
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the adjustment may be effected by moving the lens-system back- 
wards or forwards in a sliding tube by means of a screw. The 
adjustment will always be possible, provided the distance of the 
screen from the object be greater than four times the focal length 
of the lens-system. 

273. The camera lucida, invented by Wollaston, is an instru- 
ment of great use to the draftsman, in preparing an accurate 
drawing of a building or a landscape. 

Its essential feature is a quadrilateral prism of glass, represented 
in the adjoining figure. The angle A ia s. right angle, and the 
opposite angle is 135^ while the remaining angles B and D are 
equal ; it follows that the angles B and D are each 67^^ Rays of 
light which are incident perpendicularly on the face AD and are 
reflected successively at DC and CB, will emerge perpendicular to 
the face AB. 



u B 







Let PR8TU be such a ray, aud let PQ be a small object 
perpendicular to PB. Then an image qp will be formed by 
refraction at the plane surface AD; the rays diverging from qp 
will be reflected at the surface CD, aud made to proceed from an 
equal image q^p^, symmetrically placed on the other side of CD ; 
the rays diverging from qjp^ will be again reflected at the surface 
CB and another image q'p' will be formed. Finally when the rays 
proceeding from q'p' are refracted again into the air, they will 



proceed from an image Q'P'. Let PR the distance of the object 
ftom the first surface be denoted by x, and UP' the distance of the 
final image from the final surface AB by x', and let w, v, w, be the 
lengths of the three portions of the path within the prism. Then 
pR^fix. Also it is easy to see that Up' = fj,v+u + v + w, and 
therefore 

u + v+w 



nee iJie difference between the distances of the object and final 
from the vertical and horizontal sides of the prism, respec- 
tmli/, is equal to the length of the path within the prism divided by 
its refractive index. 

The prism is mounted in a brass frame and attached by its axis 
;o the end of a brass stem, the lower extremity of which maybe 
ilamped to a table ; the length of the stem may be varied at 
pleasure by means of a sliding tube. The upper surface of the 
irism AB is furnished with an eye-stop of small aperture, which ia 
idjusted so that the aperture is as nearly as possible bisected by the 
Hige B\ by this means oolya small part of the eurface AB is uaed, 
ind the rest is covered. When the vertical face of the prism is 
lumed towards the object, the observer looks downwards through 
;he aperture and sees at the same time the image of the object 
through the uncovered portion of the prism, and the paper on which 
t is thrown through the remaining portion of the aperture. The 
,mage will be erect, since the rays from the upper part of the object 
proceed towards the upper part of the image. 

Since the dimensions of the prism are very small in comparison 
with the distance of the object, the distances of the object and 
mage will be nearly equal. If the distance of the object from the 
prism be very different from the distance of the latter from the 
Able, the image and the paper cannot be seen together distinctly. 
This may be remedied by a conve.t lens whose focal length is equal 
to the greatest distance of the prism from the table. The lens is 
turned up horizontally under the prism, and the paper being in the 
principal focus, its image is thrown to an infinite distance and 
therefore made to coincide with the image of a remote object 
formed by the prism. The same correction may be made by 
placing a concave lens of the i^ame focal length vertically in front of 
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the vertical face of the prism. The rays proceeding from a distant 
object are made to diverge from an image whose distance is equal 
to the focal length ; this image will therefore coincide with the 
paper after passing through the prism. The convex lens is to be 
used by normally sighted persons, the concave by short-sighted 
persons. 

For near objects the adjustment of the distances is completed 
by varying the distance of the prism from the paper. 

274. Hadley's Sextant is an instrument for measuring the 
angular distance between two distant points. It consists of a 
framework in the form of a sector of a circle, with a graduated 




arc, and two plane mirrors, whose planes are perpendicular 
to the plane of the sector. One of the mirrors A is moveable 
about an axis through the centre of the arc, and carries a 
pointer whose vernier slides along the graduated arc. The 
other mirror is fixed at F and is parallel to the mirror A when the 
pointer of the latter is at E, the zero of the graduated scale; 
the lower part of this mirror only is silvered, so that rays of light 
may be transmitted directly through the upper part. The 
instrument is fitted with a small telescope G whose axis is directed 
towards the dividing line of the mirror F, 

To measure the angular distance between any two points P, Q, 
the instrument is brought into the same plane with them and the 
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idescope O is directed towards one of them Q, which can be seen 
lirecUy through the unsilvered part of the mirror F. The mirror 
1 is then moved so that P, as seen through the telescope by a 
lencil reflected in succession at the mirrors A and F, appears to 
ioincide with Q. In this arrangement, the angular distance 
letween the points P and Q is the deviation of the axis of the 
)encil by the two reflexions; and this is equal to twice the inclina- 
ion of the mirrors. The inclination of the mirrors may be read off 
the graduated scale. If the arc be graduated so that every half- 
degree may be read as a degree, the reading will give the angular 
distance between the two points without any further calculation. 



The Heliostat, 

273. A heliostat is an instrument which will reflect the light 
of tbe sun in a fixed direction throughout the day, notwithstanding 
the motion of the sun. 

It will be supposed that the change in the Sun's declination 
during the day is so small that it may be neglected ; so that the 
son will describe a small circle on the celestial sphere, about the 
pole. 

In all the heliostats which have been constructed, one essential 
feature is an axis, parallel to the axis of the earth, which is turned 
by clock-work with the same angular velocity as that of the 
sun. 

The simplest form of heliostat is Fahrenheit's ; in this instru- 
ment a plane mirror is rigidly connected with the revolving axis, in 
such a way that the normal to the mirror makes with the axis an 
mgle equal to half the sun s polar distance. If the normal be ad- 
usted so as to have the same right ascension as the sun, they will 
ontinue to have the same right ascension throughout the day, and 
he mirror will continue to reflect the sun's rays in the direction of 
be earth's axis. By a second fixed mirror they can afterwards be 
3flected in any required direction. 

276. Foucault's heliostat is an*anged so as to reflect th' 
lys in any required horizontal direction. The point 
ad OA is the rotating axis. OB is a rod rigidl^ 
evolving axis at an angle which can be adjusted a 

H. 
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to the sun's polar distance ; then if the right ascension of the 
plane OB A be properly set, OB will represent the direction of the 
sun's rays throughout the day. 




•^^K 



Let OC be the horizontal direction in which the sun s rays are 
to be reflected, and let G be the point about which a mirror turns; 
the normal to the mirror NCB is jointed to OB at a point fi, such 
that OG = OB. Also the rod BOD passes through a slot GD fixed to 
the plane of the mirror. Then since OG = OB, it follows that OB 
and OG make equal angles with the normal to the mirror and are 
always in the same plane with it. Hence sun-light incident on 
the mirror parallel to OB will be reflected parallel to OC, The 
line OG can be moved in its own plane to any azimuth. 

277. Silbermann has constructed a heliostat which will reflect 
the sun's rays in any fixed direction. 

As before, let OA be the revolving axis, OB a rod rigidly 
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id with it, so that OB represents the direction of the snn's 
ii is a rod which can be fixed in any direction, in which it 
■d to send the reflected rays. Oacb is a small rhombus of 
bars, a and b being fixed joints on the rods OB and OR. 
■mal to the mirror ON carries a slot, in which the angular 
of the rhombus slides. The mirror will then reflect the 
the sun in the direction OR. 

If a helioatat be arranged so as to reflect the sun's rays in a fixed 
, prove that if the diurnal change in the sun'a declination be neglected, 
al to the mirror, and the intersection of the mirror with the plane 
)n, will describe cones of the second order, whose circular Bectiona are 
:ular to the axis of the earth and to the reflected raj. 

Lighthouses. 

The lenses used in lighthouses were first introduced by 

A lighthouse lens consists of a plano-convex lens 

ded by a series of rings forming steps outwards; it is 

ited in cross section by the central part of figure. The back 



compound lens is plane, and the central &ce is spherical ii 
The convex surfaces of the rings are not spherical ; they ar 
20—2 
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annular, generated round the axis of the lens by the revolution 
of circular arcs in the plan^ of that axis, but having their centres 
beyond it in a series of points which retreat further from that axis 
as each corresponding ring increases in diameter. Fresnel so 
calculated the coordinates of the respective centres of the actual 
arcs, so that the extreme rays are made to emerge parallel to the 
axis. This approximation corrects aberration almost perfectly. 
In large lighthouses the diameter of this lens subtends an angle 
of 57" at the centre of the light. 

279. To find the form of the cross-section of any ring in 
FresneFs lens, let us suppose that Q is the radiant point, ABGD a 
section of the ring, OAB being the plane side of the compound 
lens. Let QAPR, QSCT be the extreme rays which can pass through 
the ring in the plane of the figure, the emergent portions PR and 
CT being parallel to the axis of the lens. Let E be the centre of 
the circular arc GP, and let the radii EP, EG make angles j>, f 
with the axis. 




Let a, p be the angles of incidence and refraction at A, 13 and a 
those at S, and let QO =/, BC= t, AB = 6. 

Then h —f (tan /8 — tan a) + ^ tan c, 

and /i sin p = sin a, /^ sin cr = sin /S. 

Also the angles of incidence and emergence at P are, respectively, 
^ — /o, ; those at Care '^^-^ g and -^/r ; so that 

sin = /i sin (</) — p), sin -^/r = yit sin (-^ — c) ; 
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and therefore 

tan 6 = — — ^-- , 

^ flCOSp — l 

, a sin <r 
tan ylr = —^ ^ , 

^ /t cos (T — 1 

firom which (f> and yp* are determined. 

Draw CM parallel to AB to meet AP in if. 

Then CM=b-ttsLnp. 

Also from the triangle CPM, the chord CP is easily seen to 
he given by the equation 

pp_ CM cos p 



cos{K0+^)-/>}* 

And therefore if r be the radius of curvature of the arc CPy so 
that 

(7P = 2rsinHt-0X 
we get finally 

(b — ttwip)co8p 

"~ 2 sin J (-^-i^) cos {K^ + '^)- />} ' 

Also, the coordinates of E referred to as origin are 

-Eiy=rcos'^ — ^ 

0H= r sin yjr —/tan ff — t tan <r, 

and therefore the curvature of the surface and the position of its 
centre of curvature are determined. 

If the section be required for a prism which is detached, ^ = 0, 

280. Above and below the lens, there are a series of totally 
reflecting zones of triangular section. These zones are continued 
so as to leave only a small space above and below the light, where 
the light is not caught and sent out horizontally. 

We shall now find the form of the section of the reflecting 
zones, following Fresnel. The reflecting surface is curved; but 
instead of the true curve a circular arc is necessarily adopted. 
Let ABC be the section of the totally reflecting zone and Q the 
radiant point; and let AK, CH be the extreme emerging rays, 
which are to be parallel to each other and to the horizon. Let the 
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angle AQB be a, and the angles of incidence and refraction of the 
ray QA aX Ahe 0, O'; produce QA to D, and let the angle DAK 
be S. 

In order to avoid superfluous glass, the side AB of the prism is 
made to coincide with the path of the ray QB after refraction and 




reflexion at B, and the side AC to coincide with the path of the ray 
QA after refraction at A, Hence the angle BAK is equal to the 
angle GAQ and therefore the angle BAQ to CAK ; also the angle 
BAG is ^7r + 6'; and therefore adding together the several parts 
which make up the larger angle QAK, 

or ^ = 2^ + S-^7r, 

and therefore sin ^ = /t sin (20 + S — ^tt). 

From this equation the angle may be found. 
Let (f> and <f>' be the angles of incidence and refraction of the 
ray QB at B, then <f> = — a and therefore 

fjb sin <f)' = sin (0 — a). 

The internal incidence of the ray GH at C is equal to ffy since 
the emergent rays AK^ GH are parallel. 

At B and G draw the radii BE, GE of the circular arc BG which 
is the reflecting surface, and join BG\ then it is easily seen that 

the angle 

ABE = \ (i-TT + i^'), and AGE = \{\Tr + 0'). 

Also the angle BEG^BAG- (ABE+AGE), 

and therefore the angle BEG= ^ - i (^ + 0') 

= K^' - n 
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The angles EBG and EOB are therefore each equal to 

therefore the angle ABC = EBG - ABE = J (tt - ^ - <^') 

and the angle AGB = EGB - AGE = \{ir-^ff ■{- f ). 

Now in the triangle QAB the side QA i^ supposed known and 
the angles AQB and QAB ; therefore AB is known. Then in the 
triangle ABG, the two angles B and G are known and also the side 
AB\ therefore the side BG is known. 

Lastly the angle BEG has been found, and therefore the radius 
of curvature of the circular arc is known. 

281. So far only the section of the apparatus has been 
described. This section may be revolved round a vertical axis 
passing through the light ; and this gives the form of a lighthouse 
apparatus for a fixed light sending light out horizontally in all 
directions. For a flashing light, it is usual to arrange the lenses 
in the form of eight panels; each panel consists of a FresneFs 
annular lens generated by the revolution of the section about a 
horizontal axis, together with totally reflecting zones formed by 
revolving the section through an angle of 45** about the vertical 
axis. The whole apparatus is then slowly revolved about its 
vertical axis. 

Further information on this subject may be found in a paper 
by Mr. James T. Chance, " On optical apparatus used in Light- 
houses," published in the Proc, Inst Givil Engineers, Vol. xxvi., 
1867, and also in the Article " Lighthouses," in the Encycl, Brit 



Determination of Refvdctive Indices, 

282. The general method of measuring the refractive index of a 
solid medium for any particular coloured ray of light, is to observe 
the minimum deviation of a ray of light of this colour, as it passes 
through a prism made out of the substance. It has been already 
seen that, when a ray of light passes through a prism with minimum 
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deviation, its path is symmetrical with respect to the prism; so 
that with the usual notation 

and therefore D + ^ = 2<^ 

If fi be the refractive index of the medium, 

sin ^ = fJ' sin <f>', 
and therefore sin ^(D + l) = /jl sin ^i. 

As soon, therefore, as we have measured t, the refracting angle 
of the prism, and D, the minimum deviation, we can calculate fi. 

283. The apparatus used consists essentially of a horizontal 
graduated circle, with a horizontal telescope which can be turned 
round, so that its optic axis always passes through the centre of 
the rim. The prism is fixed with wax or cement to a levelling 
stand placed over the centre of the graduated circle. The 
light is supplied through a collimator, which consists of a fine 
vertical slit placed in the focus of an achromatic object-glass, 
so that the rays emerge from the collimator parallel to each other, 
the collimator being fixed so that its axis passes through the 
centre of the rim. 

The refracting angle of the prism is first measured. The 
prism is placed so- that light from the collimator is reflected at 
both faces of the prism. The image of the slit as reflected at each 



r-^ 
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ice in succession is viewed by means of the telescope, the telescope 
yeing moved round till the image falls on the cross-wires of the 
elescope. The angle through which the telescope must be turned 
rom seeing the image reflected in one face, in order to see the 
mage reflected in the other face, is read off the graduated circle, 
t may be shown that this angle is equal to twice the refracting 
ngle of the prism. For let BAG be the refracting angle of the 
>rism, and let the incident ray be in direction of PAX. Then, if 
IQ be the ray reflected in the face AB, AQ and AX must make 
qua! angles with AB, so that 

zBAX = izQAX. 

Similarly, it A R he the direction of the ray reflected in the 

ice AG, 

Z O^Z=i Z RAX; 

nd therefore, by addition, 

Z BAC = ^ Z QAR. 

284. The minimum deviation for a ray of definite refrangi- 
ility, corresponding to any fixed line of the spectrum, is next 
leasured. The slit is first viewed directly, the prism being turned 
i as not to obstruct all the light, and the telescope is moved until 
\e line of the spectrum coincides with the cross-wires of the 
slescope. The prism and telescope are then moved so that an 
aage of the slit formed by light which has passed through the 
ism is seen through the telescope ; and the prism is turned so 
I to make the image move nearer to the direction of direct light, 
le telescope following the image so as always to keep it in view, 
t length a position of the prism is obtained, such that if the prism 
5 turned either way the image recedes from the direction of the 
rect light ; this position of the prism is therefore the position of 
inimum deviation. The telescope is moved until the line of the 
>ectrum coincides again with the cross-wires of the telescope, 
he angle through which the telescope has been turned from the 
)8ition of direct light is read off the graduated circle, and this 
igle is the minimum deviation required. 

285. To measure the refractive index of a liquid, it is enclosed 
a hollow prism of glass, made by cementing plates of glass 
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together. The two sides of the plates however are never accuiately 
parallel, and from the observed deviation it is necessary to subtract 
the small deviation caused by the empty prism. 

The refractive indices of gases in given conditions as to 
temperature and pressure have been measured by a similar process. 
They must be enclosed in a tube, the ends of which are closed by 
two plates of glass placed veiy obliquely with reference to the axis 
of the tube. 

The experiments of Biot and Arago on the refractive indices of 
gases showed that for gases the quantity fi' — 1 is proportional to 
the density of the gas, a law which had been enunciated by Newton, 
who deduced it from his theory of emission. 

286. To find the focal length of a thin convex lens. 

This is usually measured by adjusting the lens and an object, 
until the distance between the object and the image is a mioimom; 
this distance is then four times the focal length. For, if i^, t; be 
the distances of the object and image in front of, and behind, the 

lens, 

111 

- + - = -?, 
u V f 

while the distance between the object and the image is given by 
the equation 

u-{-v = x. 

Combining these equations, we get 

uv^xf 
and therefore {u — vf = a?'- ^xf. 

The quantity (w — vf is always positive, and therefore the least 
value of X is equal to 4/1 

If the lens be concave, it is placed in contact with a convex 
lens, so that the whole combination may be collective ; the focal 
length of the combination may be determined as before. If/, / 
be the numerical focal lengths of the two lenses, F that of the 
combination, 

^"/ r 

which determines /when/' is known. 
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On the experimental determination of the focal length and cardinal 

points of an optical instrument. 

287. It has been seen that the position and magnitude of the 

image of an object formed by any symmetrical optical instrument 

can always be determined by geometrical construction or by 

simple formulaB, when the positions of the two focal points and 

the two principal points are given. The positions of the two 

principal points are determined as soon as the positions of the 

focal points and the focal length are known, and thus it appears 

that the optical system is completely determined when we know 

the abscissa? of the focal points and the focal length of the system. 

To determine these three quantities, three experiments will be 

necessary. Let g, g' be the abscissae of the two focal points, 

referred to any origin, f, f' the abscissae of the object and its 

image, respectively ; then, if/ be the focal length of the system, 

(fl'-f)(r-/)=/''. 

For the sake of symmetry, suppose that all the distances con- 
sidered are measured from a fixed point whose abscissa is «, and 
let 

the constants to be determined are thenp, q and/. 

If we take three different positions of the object and determine 
by experiment the position of the image for each, we get the three 
equations 

(a-p)(6-3)=/^ 

(a"-p)(6--y)=/», 

where a', V and a'\ V refer to the second and third positions. 
The quantities a, 6, a\ h\ a'\ h" are all determined by measuring, 
and therefore these three equations are suflScient to determine the 
values of p, q, f in terms of known values. If we eliminate /* 
between the first and second, and again between the first and last, 
we get two equations of the first degree in p and g, which serve to 
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determine these quantities without ambiguity. Any one of the 
three equations will then determine /'. This will leave the siga 
of / undetermined ; but the sign of / may be found by examining 
the image. If the image be erect, then ^' —^ and / will have 
opposite signs, and if inverted, th^ same sign. 

288. In the formulae it is supposed that for the three experi- 
ments the object lies on one and the same side of the lenses. If 
in any case the object were at the other side, the positions of the 
object and image may be interchanged, and then the arrangement 
is the same as in the preceding cases. Practically we are restricted 
to real images, and therefore in the case of a single lens we are 
limited to a collective lens, unless special methods of determining 
the positions of virtual foci be adopted. It is always possible, 
however, to combine the system with a single collective lens so as 
to make the whole system collective, and then, having determined 
the constants of the combination, to calculate those of the original 
system. 

The experiments should be chosen so as to have the three 
equations as different as possible, in order that the errors of obser- 
vation may have the smallest effect on the results. 

289. For a single lens, or for an achromatic object-glass, which 
consists of lenses in contact, the distance between the principal 
points is usually small. If this distance, which we may call \, be 
known, two experiments are all that is necessary. For we then 
have the equation 

in addition to the two 

(a'-l')(6'-g)=/*. 

Eliminating jp and j between these equations, we find 
^ta^-^?i : y> + 2(a + 6 + a- + y -■ 2X)/ 

which is in general a quadratic to find / But if the expeiiments 
be chosen so that a' H- 6' — a — 6 = 0, that is, so that the distance 
of the object from the image is the same in each experiment, while 
the lens has different positions, the equation reduces to an equa- 
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lion of the first degree. Let c be the distance between the object 
and the image ; then a = c — 6, a' = c — 6', and the equation be- 
comes 

The values of jp, q are then 

? = i(2/-c + \ + 6 + 6'). 

290. A convenient method of arranging the experiments in 
his case is first to place the object at a great distance, and then 
he rays will converge to the second focal point, and thus q is 
letermined immediately. Then reverse the lens, and measure the 
)osition of the image of the same object, and this will determine jp. 
Besides these two experiments one other is required, which gives 
\R equation, 

(a -p)ib- q) =f\ 

md determines /. The distance \ is then given by the equation 



\=p^q^2j(a-p){h-q). 

The solution may now be regarded as complete; but if a 
pecially exact determination is necessary, this investigation may 
)e regarded as giving \ as a preparation to the method just ex- 
)lained. 

Gauss gives the following convenient method of arranging the 
bird experiment. On a sheet of paper describe a. circle of about 
he same radius as the lens, and make a small well-defined cross at 
ts centre ; then let the lens be placed in contact with the paper so 
& to be accurately concentric with the circle, and view the cross 
irith a small microscope with cross lines, which is capable of adjust- 
aent along the axis of the lens. Adjust the microscope until the 
mage of the cross coincides with the cross in the microscope, 
["hen remove the lens and again adjust the microscope. The 
listance through which the microscope has been moved is then 
jqual to ^' — |. The point of the cross may be taken as the point 
>f reference, and then 

a=0,6 = r-?. 
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Methods of Photometry. 

291. It has been shown that when an element of a surface is 
illuminated by light proceeding from a source of intensity J, at a 
distance r, so that the axis of the pencil makes an angle with the 
normal to the element of surface, then the intensity of illumination 
is proportional to 

IcosO 
r 

It is found that the eye is of itself unable to estimate the ratio 
of the intensities of two sources of light, but that it is an accurate 
judge of the equality of illumination of two illuminated surfaces 
when they are placed side by side. All methods of photometry 
depend therefore on the equalising of two illuminations. 

In order to compare the intensities of two sources of light, the 
two halves of a piece of thin porcelain are illuminated by the two 
sources, respectively, in such a way that either the light falls 
normally on the porcelain, or the lights from the two sources 
make equal angles with the plane of the porcelain. The distances 
of the lights are then adjusted so that the two halves of the 
porcelain are equally illuminated. Then the intensities of the 
sources are in the inverse proportion of the squares of their dis- 
tances from the porcelain. This is the principle of both Ritchie's 
and of Foucault's photometers. 

292. Ritchie's photometer consists of a rectangular box open 
at both ends. In the lid is a narrow strip of porcelain or oiled 
paper. The instrument is placed between the two sources to be 
compared, and the light is reflected up to the porcelain by two 
pieces of mirror (which must be cut from the same piece of glass) 




placed at angles of 45** to the axis of the box. The box is then 
moved from one source towards the other until the two halves of 
the porcelain are equally illuminated, and the distances of the 
lights measured. 
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293. In Foucault's photometer the lights which are to be 
compared act separately on two different parts of the same vertical 
plate of thin transparent porcelain, PQ. R8 is an opaque vertical 
Kjreen which separates the two illuminations from one another. If 
his screen be so adjusted that the vertical planes ASm, BSn which 
imit the regions illuminated separately by the two sources A, B, 
ntersect just in front of the lamina PQ, the dark band mn can be 
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nade as narrow as we please. The distances of A and B are then 
djusted so that the two portions of the lamina are equally 
lluminated. 

294. In Rumford's photometer the intensities of the two 
badows on a screen of a vertical rod due to the two lights are 
ompared. The lights are arranged so that the shadows fall close 
Dgether, and the shadow formed by one light is lighted by the light 
•om the other source. The distances being so adjusted that the 
badows are of equal intensity, the distances of the lights are 
leasured, and thus the intensities of the two sources can be 
ompared. 

Bunsen has invented a very simple photometer. If a spot of 
rease be made on a sheet of paper, then if the paper be equally 
luminated on its two sides, the transparent spot cannot be seen 
Kcept by close inspection. The sources of light are placed on 
pposite sides of the paper and their distances are so adjusted that 
le grease spot disappears ; then the intensities of the sources are 
iversely as the squares of their distances from the paper. The 
djustment should first be made from the side on which one source 
es, then the screen should be turned round and the adjustment 
lade from the side on which lies the other source, the same side 
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of the paper being observed each time. The mean of these two 
positions will give a fairly accurate result. 

295. In all these comparisons the lights are supposed to U 
of the same quality, otherwise the comparison fails. A stritt 
comparison of two compound lights of different qualities could 
only be arrived at after comparing the relative intensities of 
all the different coloured rays of the spectra given by the twB 
lights, and tabulating the results. 

296. The first steps towards stellar photometry were taken Ir 
Sir John Herschel, He received the light of the moon on & lenj 
of short focus, so as to make a small image of the moon in the 
focus of the lens ; this image he used aa an artificial star, with 
reference to which the brightness of stars could be estimated. Th« 
lens could be adjusted at different distances until the I 
of the star and the image were equal. The distances of the image 
for different stars give a means of comparing their intensities. 

Dr Seidel used an instrument not very different in principla 
but more convenient in . practice. He divided the small object' 
glass of a telescope into two halves, one of which could be moved 
in the direction of its axis. Two stars to he compared were mad 
to appear nearly in the same direction by internal prisraati 
reflexion. The distance through which the half of the object-g 
had to be moved in order that the images might appear of equi 
intensity gave sufficient data for a comparison of the brightness o 
the stars. 

297. More recently a method of comparing the brightness ■ 
stars, depending on the fact that the absorption of light passii 
through a dense medium is a function of the thickness of t 
medium, has been used by Professor Pritchard at the Observato) 
at Oxford. A thin wedge of homogeneous and nearly neutra 
tinted glass is interposed, so that the star images formed in t 
focus of the telescope are seen through the wedge, Simple met 
are contrived for measuring with great exactness the several thid 
nesses at which the light of these telescopic star images 
extinguished. In this way the light of any star may \ 
compared with that of any standard star, and a catalogue of st« 
magnitudes can be formed. 
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Methods of determining the Vehdty of Light 

298. There are two methods of determining the velocity of 
light by optical experiments, the one devised by Fizeau and the 
other by Foucault. Fizeau*s experiments were repeated in 1876 
by M. Cornu, and later a modification of Fizeau's method has been 
used by Dr. Young and Professor Forbes in Scotland. The velocity 
of light has also been determined by A. A. Michelson, of the 
United States navy, who followed Foucault's method. 





299. In Fizeau's experiments two astronomical telescopes 
several miles apart are arranged so that their axes are accurately 
parallel, the one telescope looking into the other. In one of the 
telescopes a mirror is then placed at the focus of the object-glass, 
exactly perpendicular to the axis of the instrument. The observer 
stands at the other telescope ; in this instrument a plate of glass, 
inclined at an angle of 46® to the axis of the telescope, is placed 
between the eye-piece and the principal focus of the object-glass. 
Light is admitted through the side of the instrument and reflected 
down the tube by the plate glass, the rays coming to a focus at the 
principal focus of the object-glass, so that they may emerge from the 
instrument in a direction parallel to its axis. These rays of light 
enter the object-glass of the distant telescope, are reflected back 
in the same direction by its mirror, and some of these rays after 
passing the object-glass will pass through the inclined plate of 



H. 
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glass and enter the eye-piece and will be received by the eye in 
the usual manner. A wheel with a large number of fine teeth is 
rotated, so that the teeth pass in front of the focus of the object- 
glass. When the wheel rotates comparatively slowly, but quickly 
enough for the intermittent light to make a continuous impression 
on the eye, the eye will see an image of the light ; for the time 
taken to travel to the distant telescope and back again is so small 
that light which passed through the space between two teeth at 
starting will have time to return through the same space before 
the wheel has turned appreciably. We shall suppose that the 
breadth of the teeth is equal to the interval between two consecu- 
tive teeth. If now the speed of rotation be increased, it may happen 
that light which passed through the space between two teeth, may 
on its return be stopped by the next tooth, which has moved for- 
wards in the interval. In this case no light will reach the eye. 
If the velocity of rotation be continuously increased, the image 
will reappear, at first faintly, then more brightly, and will again 
begin to disappear, and so on. Let 21 be the whole length of the 
path of the light as it passes from the toothed wheel back to the 
same point. Then if v be the velocity of light, the time taken for the 
complete journey to and fro will be 2l/v, Let m be the number of 
teeth in the wheel, and n the number of revolutions of the wheel 
per second ; then the time taken by one tooth to pass before the 
principal focus will be l/2mn seconds. If therefore the number of 
revolutions per second be such as to produce the first eclipse, 

21^ 1 
V 2mn' 

or V = 4imnl ; 

and if n be such as to cause the p^^ eclipse, it may easily be seen 
that 

The distance I and the number of revolutions per second are 
observed, and then v is determined by these formulae. 

The imperfection in this method is that in actual experiments 
a total eclipse of the reflected rays is hardly ever reached ; there 
is usually only a very great falling off in its intensity, and the 
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exact moment which must be taken to represent the moment of 
eclipse cannot be determined with very great precision. 

300. Messrs. Young and Forbes used a telescope arranged with 
a rotating wheel, similar to the instrument described, with two 
distant reflecting telescopes nearly in the same line, but at 
diflferent distances. The method of observation was to arrange the 
speed of the toothed wheel so that the brightness of the two 
images seen should be equal; it was found that this could be 
eflFected with considerable precision. 

Let E be the brightness of the image when the wheel is not in 
position; then when the wheel is rotating slowly the brightness 
^will be \E. 

As before, let n be the number of revolutions per second, and 
let t be the time occupied by the double journey ; also let k be the 
breadth of each tooth and interval in the wheel. In the time 
i, the circumference of the wheel wdll have passed over a space 
imnkt Before the first eclipse, it is easy to see that the effect 
of the rotation of the wheel is the same as if the breadth of each 
tooth were k + 2mnkt, while the wheel revolved slowly. Thus, if / 
be the intensity of the light, 

I = iE {1 - 2mnt]. 

If N denote the number of revolutions per second at the first 

eclipse, 

1 - 2mt]Sr = 0, 

27nt ^ml ' 
Thus in the first phase 

In the second phase, that is, when n passes the value N, I 
is increasing, and is represented by the formula 

In the same way it may be seen that in the p^ phase, when p 
is odd, we have 



=i^{p-|}. 



21—^ 
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and when p is even 



i=Ie\^-p + iY 



Let K, l\ t', i\r, r denote quantities for the second distant 
telescope, similar to those denoted by the same letters for the 
other. We shall denote the distant telescopes by A and B, and 
shall suppose that A is the more distant. As before, it may be 
proved that in the p^ phase of B 



r = j^'{p-^}. 



or r=i^||,-p + i}, 

according as |} is odd or even. 

By comparing the values of / and I\ it may be seen that the 
r^ equality may be in the r*^ phase of B and the (r + 1)**" phase 
oiA. 

If r be even, the condition for tlie r^ equality will therefore 
be 



i^{ 



r + l-J U^^ |,-r + lK 



and the condition for the (r + 1)*** equality will be 
If we subtract these equations, we get 



or 

A very great simplification may be effected in this formula by 
choosing the two distances I and V so that 

I r^l 
V r ' 

where r is an even integer. In the actual experiments of Messrs. 
Young and Forbes, Z : T = 13 : 12. 
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Then N'/If= (r + l)/r, and therefore the equation of condition 
becomes 

or -^ = -s — • 

zr 

But it has been shown that N" = v/4!ml' ; and therefore we get, 

r 

The value obtained by these experiments is 301,382,000 
metres per second. The value found by Cornu, using Fizeau's 
method was 300,400,000 metres per second. 

301. We shall next give a short account of Foucault's experi- 
ments to determine the velocity of light. 




A beam of sunlight was transmitted by means of a mirror into 
a dark room through a small square hole in the window-shutter, 
and after passing through a lens G was allowed to fall on a small 
plane mirror mon which was capable of rapid rotation about an axis 
through perpendicular to the plane of the paper. At present we 
shall confine ourselves to the consideration of the path of a small 
pencil of the incident light which diverges from a point P of the 
aperture. This pencil, after passing through the lens, is made to 
converge to the point p ; but before the rays reach p they are in- 
tercepted by the plane mirror mon and are reflected to the point 
p\ when op = op\ At p' is placed a portion of a spherical mirror 
whose centre is and radius op, which reflects the pencil back 
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again in the same direction, and if the small plane mirror be 
at rest the pencil will retrace its original course back to P. 
Between P and the lens G is placed a sheet of plate glass, inclined 
at an angle of 45** to the axis PC ; and part of the returning pen- 
cil is reflected at this piece of glass and is brought to a focus at 
p\ where it is viewed through a telescope. When the mirror mon 
is made to revolve slowly, the light will be returned only when 
the mirror mon is in a position to send light to the small mirror 
at p\ and therefore the image p" will be intermittent ; but if the 
velocity of rotation be increased up to about 30 revolutions per 
second, the impression produced in an observer's eye is continu- 
ous. So long as the mirror revolves with moderate velocity, 
the time taken by the light to travel from o to p' and back again 
is so short that the returning pencil reaches the mirror mon before 
it has appreciably changed its position ; but if the velocity of ro- 
tation be greatly increased, until the mirror makes several hun- 
dred rotations per second, the mirror will have turned through a 
small angle during the time occupied by the reflected light in pass- 
ing from to p and back again. The pencil returning from f' 
will be reflected by the mirror in its new position, and after re- 
flexion will appear to diverge from a point y, where oq = op', and 
after passing through the lens will be made to converge to a point 
Q on the line qC ; the image by reflexion in the plate glass will 
therefore be at (^' instead of p'', where p^* ((' = PQ. 

Across the aperture through which the light was admitted was 
stretched a fine wire, whose position is represented by P, and the 
displacement of the image of this wire p"q' can be measured by the 
aid of the observing telescope. Let the value of this displacement 
be S. 

302. Let n be the number of revolutions of the mirror per 
second ; this can be determined by means of a siren. Also let 
CP = a, Co = b, and let op = r. Then if v be the velocity of light, 
the time occupied by the light in passing from o to p' and back 



again will be 



9r 
t = — 

V 



During this time the revolving mirror will have rotated through 
an angle 27rnt or 47rnr/i;. 
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The points jp, q, p lie on the circle whose centre is o ; also the 
lines ppy qp are respectively perpendicular to the two positions of 
the mirror, and therefore the angle ppq is equal to the angle 
between the two positions of the mirror, or to 4!7rnr/v. It therefore 
follows that the arc pq subtends at the centre of the circle an angle 
Simr/v ; and therefore 

pq= . 

Also, by similar triangles, PQ : pq = a: (6 + r), 
and therefore • PQ = ^, , 

This length PQ, being equal to p^' q'\ has been determined by 
observation to be S, and therefore we get 

__ STrnr^a 

an equation which expresses v in terms of quantities which can be 
measured. 

Foucault found the velocity of light by this method to be 
298,000,000 metres per second. The value obtained by Michelson 
by a slight modification of the same method was 290,940,000 
metres per second. 

The method employed by Foucault may be applied to the 
determination of the velocity of light in other transparent media, 
such as water. For this purpose a tube filled with the water, with 
its ends closed by plate glass, is placed between the revolving 
mirror and the small spherical mirror, so that part of the double 
journey is performed through water instead of air. It is found that 
light travels slower in water than in air. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

Refraction through Media of Varying Density. 

Meteorological Optics. 



303. When the medium varies continuously according to a 
given law we may regard the refractive index at any point as a 
given function of the coordinates of that point. Equating this 
function to a constant, we obtain the equation to a surface along 
which the refractive index is constant; the form of this surface 
will indicate the manner of stratification of the medium. By 
considering the refraction of a ray of light as it passes from one 
stratum of uniform refractive index to a consecutive stratum, we are 
led to a differential equation to the path of the ray ; the solution 
of this equation will determine the equation to the path. 

304. We shall first suppose the medium symmetrical about a 
point, that is, stratified in concentric spherical surfaces, the ray 
moving in a plane passing through this point. 

Let PQ, QR be two consecutive directions of the ray, after 
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being refracted at a spherical surface whose centre is 0. Then 
if ^, ^' be the angles of incidence and refraction, 

fi sin <!> = fi sin ^'. 

If p, p be the lengths of the perpendiculars drawn from 
to the ray before and after refraction, this equation may be 
expressed in the form, 

fip = fip. 



This result is true for any such refraction; and therefore if 
the ray passes through a continuously changing medium, stratified 
in spherical surfaces whose centre is 0, the equation of the ray 
may be expressed by the equation 

fip = a, 
where a is a constant. 

We now can easily find the law of the refriactive index in the 
medium so that a given curve may be described. From the 
equation of the curve we can express p in terms of r, and then the 
law of variation of refractive power is given by the equation 

a 
fjb = - . 

P 

Ex. 1. If ft varies inversely as the radius vector, show that the path of 
any ray is an equiangular spiral. 

Ex. 2. If ft varies inversely as /*»+*, the equation to the path of a ray is 

r»«=a"cosn^. 

Ex, 3. If ft « — - — , the path of a ray is an epicycloid. 

V r2 - a? 

305. As an illustration of the way in which objects are seen 
in a heterogeneous medium, let us consider a medium such that 

6 

where a and h are fixed constants. This law of refractive index 
was suggested to Maxwell by the eye of a fish. The equation to 
the path of any ray is ^ip = const., or 
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where c is an arbitrary constant which varies as we pass from one 
ray to another. The equation to any ray is, therefore, 

2cp = a' + r\ 

from which we derive the equation 

rdr __ 
dp 

In words, this result shows that the radius of curvature of the 
curve is the same at all points along it, so that the path of the ray 
is a circle whose radius is c. Indeed it is easy to see that the 
relation between r and p corresponding to any point of a circle 
whose radius is c, and whose centre is at a distance k from the 
origin is 

so that a^ = c^^ ^', 

Thus if AOA' be a chord of the circle, through the origin, the 
rectangle AO , OA' = a^. This result is independent of the par- 
ticular ray chosen, and therefore A, A' are conjugate points. Pairs 
of conjugate points are therefore situated on the same line through 
the centre of the spherical strata, and the product of their 
distances from that centre is equal to a^. 

Now suppose that an eye is viewing an object through a medium 
of this kind. We shall suppose that the eye is placed in a small 
crevasse bounded by orthotomic surfaces, and that the eye is in air 
close to the surface of the crevasse. Let AB he a, small object, 
A'B' its image, and let E be the position of the eye. Then when 
the eye is directed towards the object it will see it erect. But 
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when the eye is turned away from the object it will still see it in 
the position A'B\ inverted. Moreover if we trace the rays by 
which the eye sees the latter image, it is clear that they come 
from 'the hack of the object, so that it is the hack of the object 
which is seen inverted at A!B\ 

There is another peculiarity about the images thus formed. 
The amount of divergence in the plane of the figure will not in 
general be the same as that perpendicular to its plane ; the rays 
will therefore have a different divergence for height and breadth. 

306. Astronomical refraction is the name given to the angle 
between the apparent direction of a star as seen through the 
atmosphere, and the direction in which it would appear if there 
were no atmosphere. 

Without sensible error the earth may be considered spherical, 
and the atmosphere stratified in spherical layers whose centre is the 
centre of the earth. It has already been proved that the path 
of a ray of light through such an atmosphere will be such that 

fjup = const., 

where p is the perpendicular from the centre of the earth on the 
tangent to the path at a point where the refractive index is fi. 
Let X be the radius vector drawn from the centre to any point 
of the path ; this radius vector will be the normal to the stratum. 
Also let (f) be the angle between the ray and this normal, then the 
preceding equation may be written in the form 

fjLX sin (f> = fi^a sin z, 

where fi^, a, z are the values which fi, x, <f> assume at the surface of 
the earth. 

Also, if the consecutive element of the path of the ray make an 
angle ^' with the normal, the deviation <l> — (f>' will be the incre- 
ment of the atmospherical refraction. If therefore we denote the 
atmospherical refraction hy r, kJ) — <}>' = dr. The law of refraction is 

/jb sin ^ =(fi-\- dfji) sin {(f> — dr), 

or fjL sin ^ = (fi + dfi) (sin (f) — dr cos (f>) ; 

that is dfjL sin (j) — fjdr cos ^ = 0, 

, . , . dr tan 6 
which gives -7 = ■- , 
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If we substitute the value of (f> in terms of z, as obtained by 
the previous equation, we find 

dr _ 1 fif^asmz 

sin z da 
or — - ' ^ 






JfjL^ x^ — ^^ a* sin* z 

Before this integral can be evaluated, it is necessary to know 
the relation between fi and z, 

307. Simpson assumed that the law of decrease of density of 
the atmosphere was such that some power of the refractive index 
varies inversely as the distance from the centre of the earth; this 
hypothesis is represented by the equation 

n+l 






From this equation we deduce 



sm 






If we take logarithms, and dififerentiate this equation, it becomes 

dif> _ ndfi 
tan <f> fjb ' 

so that dr= — . 

n 

To determine the limits of integration of this equation, it may 
be supposed that at a great distance from the earth's surface the 
air becomes so rarefied that its action on the path of light may be 
neglected. If be the value of (f) for this straight path, we get 

sin^ = (— ) sin;2?. 
Also by integration 



r 



Je n n^ ^ 



and therefore finally, substituting for 0, we get the value of the 
astronomical refraction. 



1 r . _, /sin z\ 



r = - I z 
This is Simpson's formula of refraction. 
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308. Bradley expressed thi3 formula in another form. Simp- 
son's formula may be written 

sin^ ^ 



and therefore 



sin (z — nr) ^* * 

s in z — sin (z — nr) __ /^o* "" ^ . 
sin z + sin (z — nr) /x/ + 1 * 



71V /£f * ^ X / TIV\ 

whence tan -zr- = ^\ . ^ tan [z —-zr], 

3r approximately, r = - — ^ — ^ tan (-^ — 9-) • 

Bradley wrote this formula in the form 

r = gtSLii(z —fr) 

nd found that for a mean state of the air, corresponding to the 
►arometer 29*6 inches, and thermometer 50° Fahrenheit, we can 
xpress the observed refractions very closely, by taking 

^=57" 036,/ =3. 

309. It has been proved by experiments of Biot and Arago, 
hat if fi be the refractive index and p the density of the 
atmosphere, 

/Lt' — 1 = 4ikp, 

irhere 44 is a constant determined by experiments. It is found 
be given by the equation 

4& = -000588768. 

If the density p be expressed in terms of x, by the theory 
f equilibrium of the atmosphere, the accurate relation between 
. and X may be determined. This has been done by Laplace, and 
lore completely by Bessel, but the investigation is intricate and 
carcely belongs to the province of Optics. For a full account of 
Vessel's investigation we may refer to Chauvenet's Astronomy, 
^ol. L 

310. Next suppose the ray to move in a plane, through a 
ariable medium which is symmetrical with regard to the plane ; 
find the intrinsic equation of the path. 
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We shall suppose that the refractive index is defined by a 
known law. 

Let P be the point of incidence of the ray on any stratum of 
constant refractive power. Let QP be the direction of ray before 
refraction, QPR the direction after refraction, and let these 




directions make angles 0,0 + d0, respectively, with the axis of x. 
Draw the tangent PT, and the normal NPN', to the curve of 
uniform refractive index which passes through P, and let FT 
make an angle ^fr with the axis. Then by the law of refraction 



fjL sin QPN=(fjL + dfi) sin RPIT = (fju + dfi) sin QTN; 



that is. 



fi cos (0 — '^)=(fi + dfi) cos (0 + d0'- ylr). 



Retaining only first powers of the small quantities dfi, dO, this 
equation reduces to 

dfi cos (0 — ylr)=fid0 sin (0 — '^). 

Also, since PT is the tangent to the curve whose equation is 
/I = constant, 

da , da . , ^ 



also 



dy 
cos ^ = -J- , sm 



dx , ^_dy , 



ds 



ds' 
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nd from these three equations we deduce 

tan ^- tan '^|r 
tan(^-t)=l-+ta^^l^' 

dfi dy dfi dx 

dy ds dx ds ^ 

dfi dx dfju dy* 

dy ds dx ds 

nd this may be written in the form, 

^cot(^->^) = ^ ^__rf^ dy 
ds ^ dy ds dx ds ' 

But the equation of refraction may be written 

inhere p is the radius of curvature of the path of the ray ; and 
herefore the intrinsic equation of the path of the ray is 

^ _dfi dx dfi dy 
p dy ds dx ds' 

fifj dx 

Since — -, and -4- are the direction cosines of the normal, 
ds as 

aeasured in the direction of p, this equation may be written 

fi __ dfi 
p dn* 

srhere dn is an element of the normal to the curved ray ; or finally 

311. If the medium be stratified in horizontal layers, the 
efractive index is a function of y only, and the angle '>^ is zero, 
'he previous investigation then gives 

9/1, cos = fjbdO sin 0, 

r d(jM cos 0) = 0. 

By integration, we get 

fi cos 0^ c, 
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where c is a constant ; an equation which might have been deduced 
directly from the law of refraction. The diflferential equation of 
the path is therefore 

dx . dy 
or — = ± 



c -Jfi^^d'' 

As soon as the form of fi is given in terms of y, this equation 
can be integrated, and the equation of the path determined. 

The form of the curve is symmetrical about an axis parallel 
to that of y. To find the position of the vertex, we have only to 
make the tangent horizontal, or 



we then find 



dx ' 



s s 



If we make the ray pass through a point (0, 6), as for instance 
through the eye, we find a locus of vertices. Writing ^ (y) for /i', 
the equation to a ray passing through the point (0, h) is 

dy 

" - ■ • 



X 



-< 



J^ (y) - c- 

But the vertex of this curve is found by combining its equation 
with the equation 

4> (y) = o\ 

and therefore if (^, rj) be the vertex of any ray passing into the 
eye. 

To find where an object close to the horizon would be seen, the 
eye being on the same level as the object, we must trace the curve 
of vertices of all the rays passing into the eye, and find the points 
where it is met by a vertical half-way between the eye and the 
object; each of the points of intersection is a vertex of the path of 
a ray by which the object can be seen. When the curve of vertices 
at one of these points leans forwards towards the eye, two 
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contiguous rays cross each other and an inverted image is seen ; but 
if the curve of vertices leans away from the eye, the contiguous 
rays do not cross each other and the image is seen erect. 

312. Usually the density of the air decreases with the height 
above the ground ; but often in countries where there are large 
tracts of hot sand, the air is heated and rare close to the ground, 
and for a sm&ll distance the density increases as we rise from the 
ground, but afterwards diminishes. At the height where the 

density is a maximum, we shall have fi stationary, so that j- = > 

and from the equation to the ray we infer that -,— , is zero, so that 

the path of the ray has a point of inflexion. 

If fi» be an object and the observer's eye, both situated above 




^8' 

the layer of maximum density, a ray passing from >S> to by the 
upper air will be concave to the horizon. 

If we consider rays proceeding from >S> at a less inclination to 
the horizon, some of them will remain concave, but those more 
inclined to the horizon may have a point of inflexion, and in this 
case, if the ray be not stopped by the ground, it may reach the eye 
by another path. Thus the observer will see the object directly 
and erect by the upper path, in the direction 0S'\ and an inverted 
^ image in the direction OS' due to the lower path. The appearance 
will be the same as if an upper erect object at S" were reflected in 
a mirror or lake. 

At sea this phenomenon is often seen turned upside down. 
The density of the air decreases rapidly from the surface of 
the water upwards. An image of a distant ship or shore is 

H. 22 
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thus often seen erect through the nearly uniform lower strata of 
the air, while just above them is seen an inverted image, formed 
by rays which travel along paths passing through the upper strata. 
These phenomena are known as mirage, and the explanation was 
first given by Monge. 

313. Let the refractive index be defined according to any con- 
tinuous law, 

The path of any ray will be such as to make ffids a minimum. 
Let V=Jfids, taken between any two points A, B. Then, if the 
path be varied slightly. 



Also, since ds = J{dxf + {dyf + {dzfy 
and therefore the second integral may be written 



/{ 



But 3 {dx) = d {dx) ; hence, integrating by parts, this becomes 
Collecting the terms, the value of 3 F becomes 



+ 



By the principles of the Calculus of Variations, dV must vanish 
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for all indefinitely small variations of the path ; so that all along 
the ray we get the relations 

df dx\__dfi 
dsydsj dx 

<is\ dsj ay 
d / dz\ __ dfi 
ds\ dx) dz 

The terminal condition is 

^o . dy r. dz^ ^ 

at each end. If we suppose that the terminal points A, B are con- 
strained to move on surfaces for which V is constant, this equation 
expresses the fact that at each end, the ray is perpendicular .to 
the surfaces F= constant. 

Any two of the above general equations, when integrated, will 
give the path of the ray. 

The direction cosines of the radius of curvature of the path are 

/> -^ , p-j 9> p-j-i' If ^^ ^^ ^^ element of this principal 

normal, 

dji^ i^dfM^^dfM^^dfi 

dn ^ \ds* dx d^ dy d^ dz 

dfi {dx d^x dy d^y dz 
" ds [dsds* ds d^ 

P 
Hence we get the equation 

which is the differential equation of the path. 



The Rainbow, 

314. The first satisfactory explanation of the rainbow was 
given by Antonius de Dominis, archbishop of Spalatro, in a work 

22—2 



ds 
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De Eadiis Visits et Lucis, published in 1611. He sbows that thff 
iuner bow is formed by two refractions and one intermediate re- 
flexion of the sun's light in drops of rain ; and the outer bow by 
two refractions and two intermediate reflexions. This explanation 
was adopted by Descartes and was confirmed by experiments made 
with glass globes filled with water, and arranged so as to exhibit 
the colours of the two bows. It remained for Newton to complete 
the theory by explaining the colours. The complete theory in- 
volves considerations which belong to Physical Optics and was 
effected by Sir G. Airy ; we must confine ourselves to the approxi- 
mate theory, 

315, When the parallel rays of the sun strike a drop of water, 
part of the light will be scattered at the outer surface of the dro{t 
and serve to render the drop visible, and part will enter the drop 
by refraction ; of those rays which enter the drop part wil] be re- 
fracted out of the drop at the incidence on the second surface of 
the drop, and part will be reflected back into the drop, and si 
for any number of incidences. Let us consider the rays which are' 
incident in a plane of symmetry and which pass out of the drop by 
refraction after one internal reflexion ; it is clear that they will not 
all emerge in the same direction, for the deviation will depend on 
the angle of incidence. Moreover, if the angle of incidence in- 
crease uniformly the deviation will vary sometimes rapidly, some- 
times more slowly ; and the more slowly the deviation changes the 
less will be the divergence of the emergent rays. If therefore the 
emergent rays be received on a screen, the band will not be uni- 
formly bright, but will be brightest in those parts where the diver- 
gence is least, that is, where the deviation change most slowly,, 
Now the changes of the deviation are slowest near a maximum or^ 
a minimum, and therefore at the spot where the deviation i 
minimum the band will he much brighter than anywhere else. 
Within the direction of minimum deviation there will be no %ht'< 
transmitted. 

If instead of a single drop, a shower of drops be illuminated b^ 
the rays of the sun, those drops whose positions are such that thi 
rays emerge in the direction of the eye with minimum deviation. 
will appear more brilliant than the others, and will be marked out. 
against the cloud as specially bright. This phenomenon is the' 
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same in all planes which pass through the line joining the sun 
and the observer's eye, and therefore the assemblage of bright 
drops will form an arc of a circle whose centre is "on this line, and* 
whose angular radius as seen by the eye only depends on the 
refractive index of the light. The refractive index is not the 
same for all the rays of a solar beam, being greatest for the violet 
and least for the red rays, and therefore the position of the bright 
arc will not be the same for all the coloured rays of the solar 
beam. There will therefore be a series of coloured bands exhibit- 
ing the colours of the solar spectrum. This is the principle of the 
explanation of the rainbow. 




316. Let SP be a ray of light incident on the drop of water 
at P, PQ the ray refracted into the drop; part of the light will 
pass out by refraction at Q along the line QQ", while another part 
will be reflected at Q along the line QR, where part will pass out 
by refraction and part be reflected, and so on. Let (f> be the angle 
of incidence at P, <^' the angle of refraction, so that sin = /^ sin 0'. 
The deviation at P is therefore — <^'. When the ray is incident 
at Q, the angle of incidence is 0' ; and therefore for the part which 
passes out at Q a second deviation equal to — 0' in the same 
direction as before is produced. But for the part reflected at Q, 
the deviation is tt — 20', and where the ray meets the surface again 
at R the angle of incidence is again (j). If therefore the ray under- 
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goes n internal reflexions and then passes out by refraction, the 
whole deviation will be 

The most efficacious rays, as we have seen, are those which 
make the deviation a maximum or minimum. To find the angle 
of incidence for these rays, we must equate to zero the first 
difierential coefficient of D with regard to <^ ; we therefore get 

From the equation, sin <^ = /^ sin 0', we find 

cos (j) = fi cos <!>' -^ , 

and therefore, eliminating the differential coefficient, 

fi cos <l>' = (n + 1) cos <f>. 
Besides this we have the equation of refraction, 

fi sin <^' = sin <^ ; 
squaring and adding both members of this equation, we get 

/>6^ = (n + 1)^ cos'* ^ + sin' <^, 

or cos 6 = ^/ r. — ci- . 

^ V n^ + 2n 

Since <^ lies between and ^tt, there is no ambiguity in this 
value of <l>. 

317. The value of fi for water is about |, and in order that 
the value of <^ may be real, the numerator must be less than the 
denominator in the expression for cos (f> ; and therefore {n + 1)' 
must be > /Lt^ or {n + 1) must be greater than f . Thus n must be 
equal to 1 at least, and the light emerging from the drop at Q 
does not possess either minimum or maximum deviation, and 
therefore forms no rainbow. There is no superior limit to the 
value of n, and, theoretically, bows may be formed after any number 
of internal reflexions. 

318. So far we have not enquired whether the value of (f) as 
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found above gives a maximum or minimum value of D or neither ; 
we must examine the sign of the second differential coefficient. 
By successive differentiation, 

It was shown that 

d(f/ __ cos (j) 

d(l>~~ fi cos <!> * 
from this we derive 

^ . , — fi cos <^' sin <^ + />6 sin 0' cos <^ -^ 
d^" JTco?^' ^ ^' 

COS <^' sin — sin <^' cos <^ -^. 

Substituting for -^ its value, this becomes 

fi cos' <^' sin — cos' sin <^' 
ft cos <^' 

Now, since (f> is always less than Jtt, the denominator of this 
fraction is positive, and the fraction takes the sign of 

ft (1 — sin' <!>) sin — (1 — sin' <^') sin <^', 

. , sin 6 
or yLt sm 6 ; 

that is, of sin 6 — ^ . 

In the case of raindrops, ft = |, and therefore if we consider 
always positive, D will be a minimum for any number of internal 
reflexions. The deviation will of course be in different directions 
according as the incident ray falls on the upper or lower half of 
the drop. 

319. We must next consider the order of the coloured rays 
by examining the changes in the direction of the most efficacious 
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rays for diflferent refractive indices. If A denote this minimum 
deviation, A is determined by the equations 

A = WTT + 20 - 2 (n + 1) 0', 
ft cos <^' = (n -f 1) cos <l>. 
From the first of these equations we find 



dfi [dfi »AtJ 



Also, diflferentiating the equation sin = />6 sin (f>\ 

cos <p-f^= fi COS 9 -T- + sm 9 , 

and therefore -^— = r sin 6' + \a cos 6' — (w + 1) cos 6] -j- 

d/jL cos <!>]_ ^ ^ ^ »/A. 

^ 2sin<^\ 

COS0 ' 

+1. + • ^^ 2 ^ . 

that IS, J— = - tan 9. 

dfi fi 

This shows that -y- is positive ; therefore A increases with /i, 

and the minimum deviation is greatest for the violet rays and least 
for red rays. 

320. It has been shown that in order to produce a rainbow, at 
least one reflexion inside the drop is necessary. At each subsequent 
reflexion part of the light will be lost, and the corresponding rain- 
bows will be fainter. The rainbow produced by one internal 
reflexion is called the primary rainbow. The angle of incidence 
corresponding to the most efficacious rays is given by the formula, 



cos0 = y^-^— . 

and the deviation by the equation 

D = 2(0-f) + 7r-2<^'. 

The refractive indices of water for red and violet rays, respect- 
ively, are ^^ and ^. If these values be substituted for fi in the 
preceding formula, we find by the aid of trigonometrical tables 
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fche values of the deviations corresponding to these rays to be, 

D^ = 137' 58' 20", 
J9^=137'43'20". 

Let be the eye of the spectator, and SOS^ a line drawn in the 
direction of the sun's rays; then, if we make the angle S'OR equal 
to the supplement of Dr, that is, equal to 42® 1' 40", RO will be 
the direction in which the most eflScacious red rays will enter the 
eye. Similarily, if an angle S'OV be constructed equal to the 
supplement of Dy, that is, equal to 40** 16' 40", VO will be the 
direction in which the most efficacious violet rays will enter the eye, 
and the intermediate coloured rays will enter in directions inter- 
mediate between RO and VO. 

And, further, if the lines OjB, OF revolve round the line OS as 
an axis, it is clear that all the drops on the conical surface 




8 o 8' 

generated by the revolution of RO will transmit red rays copiously 
to the eye, and similarly for the other colours. To the eye there- 
fore will appear a series of coloured arches with the violet rays 
innermost. 

The effect of the rays which strike the eye with greater 
deviation, will be to light up the cloud within the bow with faint 
light, while no light will reach the eye from drops lying outside 
the bow. 

The separation of the colours is not perfect, but they overlap 
each other, so that some of the colours can scarcely be recognised. 
The reason of this, just as in Newton's experiment with the prism, 
is that the sun has an angular diameter of 33', and as each point of 
the sun sends out rays we get a series of rainbows due to the dif- 
ferent elements of the sun's surface all superimposed and confused 
together. 

There is yet another set of rays which pass through the drop 
with minimum deviation, those which strike the drop on its lower 
side at the same angle of incidence as before. These are directed 
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after refraction away from the earth, and are not seen by an 
observer on the earth ; though they give bows which have some- 
times been observed during balloon ascents, or on the summits of 
high mountains which lie above the clouds. When the sun is 
suflBciently near the horizon a complete circle may sometimes be 
seen in this manner. 

321. When the rays undergo two internal reflexions they form 
a rainbow called the secondary rainbow. If we make w = 2, and 
substitute the same values of /^ as before, we find 

i)je= 230*58' 50", 

Dy^2W 9' 20". 

These deviations being greater than 180^ it is easy to see that 
the rays which reach the eye of an observer stationed on the earth 
are incident on the lower half of the drop. 




— ^ / 
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Let SOS' be a line drawn through the observer's eye, in the 
direction of the sun's rays, and let angles SOR, S'OV be con- 
structed, respectively equal to Dr — 180°, Dp- — 180®, that is, to 
50" 58' 50", and 54' 9' 20". Then BO, VO will be the directions 
of the most eflScacious red and violet rays, respectively, and the 
phenomenon of the secondary rainbow may be deduced by revolving 
the lines OR, OV about the line OS' as before. The order 
of the colours is inverted in this bow, the violet being outside and 
the red inside. The rays which reach the eye with greater 
deviation serve to light up the cloud outside the bow. The 
secondary bow will be less bright than the primary bow, for two 
reasons ; first, the light has undergone two internal reflexions and 
has thereby been weakened, and secondly, there is a greater angular 
dispersion of the rays in this rainbow than in the primary bow. 

322. These two rainbows are the only ones which are usually 
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■erceived, although the higher bows exist in theory. The third 
nd fourth bows could never be seen except under special circum- 
tances. For if we make Ji = 3, we find for red raya D = 318" 24' 
= 360° — 41" 36'. The direction of the rays will therefore pass be- 
ind the cloud, and to an observer stationed there it would be lost 
a the much brighter direct light from the sun. 

If « = 4, i) = 360° + 44° 13'. The case of four internal reflexions 
berefore differs little from the last; the efficacious raya will be 
Qcident on the upper half of the drop and will fall behind the 
loud as before. 

For the fifth arc, D = 360° + 126°, and the bow will have an an- 
■uiar radius of 54° and may be seen outside the .secondary how, 
specially in waterfalls where the drops are near the eye. The 
ligher bows have never been seen except in laboratories under 
areful experimental conditions. 



^P Halos and simitar phenomena. 

323. Besides the rainbow, which owes its existence to re- 
factions and reflexions of the solar light by drops of water 
iresent in the air, there are other phenomena of a similar nature 
?hich are due to the presence in the air of ice-crystals, which re- 
lect and refract the solar rays. These phenomena we now proceed 
enumerate and explain. 

The most frequent of them are called halos ; these are coloured 
ircles which appear round the sun, and sometimes also about the 
loon. The halo which is seen the most frequently has an angular 
adius of 22 degrees. The colours range from red inside to violet 
utside. This phenomenon, very common in northern regions, ia 
ot rare oven in our climate; several of them are noted weekly 
t meteorological observatories. 

Another circle, whose angular radius is 46 degrees, surrounds 
he former and presents the colours in the same order ; this is 
ailed the halo of 46 degrees. 

After these, the next phenomenon in order of frequency is a circle 
f white light passing through the sun parallel to the horizon. This 
) called the parhelio circle. 
^0_n the parhelic circle are seen several white or coloured images 
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of the Sim ; at the points where the circle meets the inner halo ue 
two coloured images of the sun which are red on the inside. These 
images are clearly defined when the sun is on the horizon; when 
the sun has a greater altitude, they are seen a little outside the 
points of intersection. They are called parhelia. 

More rarely are seen two similar images, situated also on the 
parhelic circle, at the points of intersection of that circle with the 
outer halo. 

Rarer still are seen points on the parhelic circle which 
fest a sudden increase of hrightness. These points are not filed] 
they are found hetween 90 and 140 degrees from the sun. Thf 
are called paranthelia. The antkelion is a white im^e whit 
appears on the parhelic circle juat opposite to the sun. 

Outside the parhelic circle are sometimes found curves le 
simple than the halos and the parhelic circle. From the parhel 
belonging to the inner halo there proceed two obhque arcs, 
the arcs of Lowitz. 

At other times, at the upper and lower parts of each halo, 
seen taTigential arcs which, for the inner halo, are occasionally pro-' 
longed and form a sort of elliptic halo ; the halo of 46 degrees also 
has tangential arcs, but these arcs are never prolonged. 

Finally, at the sides of the halo of 46" supra-lateral 
infra-lateral tangential arcs are sometimes seen. 

324. These phenomena cannot be explained by the action of 
small drops of water. Most of them are coloured and are therefore 
due to refractions. Also they appear in our climate more frequently 
in winter than in summer, and in northern countries they shi ~ 
with an intensity and frequency unknown in our country. 

Marriotte explained some of these appearances by the existenS 
in the atmosphere of ice-crystals, and the others have been attribuw 
to the same cause. Some of the assumptions are arbitrary, 1 
GaUe and Bravais have established the theory so as to leave lit^ 
doubt of its validity. 

The crystals of ice have been carefully observed and it ia foflj 
that one crystalline form occurs more frequently than all othed 
this is the form of a hexagonal prism, which presents itself unil 
two aspects, either much elongated like a needle, or very flat 1 
a thin plate. 
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From these forms of the ice-crystals it follows that there will 
>e three diflferent refracting angles to consider. Two adjacent 
a^jes will be inclined at 120^ two faces not adjacent at 60^ and 
nally, the sides of the prism will form an angle of 90° with the 
ase. 

325. The halo of 22® was explained by Marriotte. If we 
iippose that the air contains prisms of. ice distributed in all 
irections in space, there will always occur prisms whose edges 
rill be perpendicular to the plane drawn through the sun and the 
bserver's eye. Now the minimum deviation for a ray of light 
raversing a prism of ice whose refracting angle is 60° is exactly 
qual to 22°. It appears then that in all the directions which 
lake an angle of 22° with the line joining the eye and the sun, 
here will be seen a maximum of light. Also, the angle of 
ainimum deviation is smaller for red rays than for violet rays, and 
herefore it is clear that the halo will be coloured and will appear 
ed inside and violet outside. 

Cavendish explained the halo of 46°; he attributed it to the 
efraction of light across faces inclined to each other at 90 degrees ; 
he minimum deviation for such a refraction is found by calculation 
be 46^ This phenomenon is explained just as before, and the 
rder of the colours is the same. But as the refracting angle is 
irger than for the inner halo, the refracted rays will be more 
3attered ; it follows therefore that the halo of 46° is less luminous, 
)r the light is spread over a ring of double the radius and double 
he breadth. 

326. The two halos are the only phenomena which can be 
xplained by supposing the ice-crystals to be distributed in all 
irections. But it will readily be imagined that certain directions 
rill predominate ; for the needle-shaped crystals, under the influence 
f their weight, will tend to assume a vertical position, while the 
lat crystals will direct themselves so that their bases are vertical. 

The reflexion of light on the prisms of ice placed in all 
irections with their reflecting faces vertical causes the parhelic 
ircle. If these vertical planes are very numerous they will 
produce on the eye an impression of a complete circle. The 
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reflexion at the vertical faces of the flat prisms wil! give rise to tha 
same appearance. This explanation is due to Young. 

327. The parhelia were explained by Marriotte. They are 
due to the presence in the air of vertical needle-shaped crjatak 
Suppose that there are a large number of vertical prisma whosa 
refracting angles are GO". If the sun be on the horizon the si 
rays fall on the principal section of the prisms ; the minim 
deviation for such rays is equal to 22°, so that the parhelil 
are not only on the parhelic circle but on the halo of 22°. When 
the aun is above the horizon the solar rays are not in a prindpa 
plane ; but when thoy emerge from the prisms they will all make 
the same angle with tha refracting edges, that is with the vertical, 
aa when they enter ; so that the rays will appear to enter tk eya 
from points on the parhelic circle. There will be a minimum B 
deviation in azimuth which will be greater than 22°, and whii 
will depend on the altitude of the sun. As the minimuiB T 
deviation will not be the same for different colotira, it follows j 
that the colours will form a spectrum, the red being nearest to. 
the sun ; further away from the sun the raya are superimposed 
so aa to form a tail of white light which extends along the parhelic 
circle for a space of 10 to 20 degrees. The parhelia are mon 
brilliant than the haloa, because the vertical prisms are mou 
numerous than those distributed in all directions. 

The obhque arcs observed by Ldwitz, have been explained b] 
Oalle and Bravais, aa due to small oscillations of the vertied 
prisma about their vertical mean position ; but the consequencfi 
of the theory have only been imperfectly verified by observation 
of the phenomena. 

The parhelia of i6° are very rare, and their position la not ver 
accurately known. M. Bravais regards them as produced at i 
by the parhelia of 22° which act like the sun. 

328. To explain the paranthelia, which are points on t 
parhehc circle which manifest a greater intensity of light than t 
rest of the circle, we must enquire into forms of prisms which n 
produce a constant deviation on rays of light. It is a well-kno' 
theorem that this may be brought about by two reflexions 
plane surfaces; for if a ray of light be reflected at each of t 
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•lane surfaces the deviation produced is equal to twice the angle 
etween the reflecting surfaces. Now prisms of ice whose axes are 
ertical and such that two faces are in contact will present 
xternally two reflecting faces inclined at 120*^ to each other, 
lays reflected at these surfaces will be turned through an angle 
f 240° ; this will give rise to two white images of the sun on the 
►arhelic circle, each at an angular distance of 120° from the sun. 

The same eflfect may be produced by reflexion at the interior 
sices of a prism. For when a ray enters across the face a, is 
eflected at the face b, and again at the face c, and finally emerges 
cross the face d, if we call the three angles between these faces, 
%b), {be), (cd), it is easy to see that provided that 

(ab) + (cd) = (be) 

be angles of incidence and emergence at the faces a and d are 
qual with opposite sign, and therefore the deviation is equal to 
wice the angle (6c), which is constant. The arrangement in 
uestion may be produced in several ways, by prisms of triangular 
r stellate section. 




The first figure represents two prisms of triangular section in 
ontact, and the other a stellate crystal with six points. In each 
ase the deviation produced is 240°, and therefore the arrangement 
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will produce a white image of the sun on the paxhelic circle at a 
distance of 120** from the sun. 

Next, let us consider the path of a ray of light incident on a 
crystal whose right section is an equilateral triangle ; we suppose 
the light to pass through in a principal plane, and that the ray is 
incident on the base, and is reflected by the two sides of the 
triangle in succession and finally emerges through the base. It is 
easy to see that the total deviation by this arrangement is equal to 
<f> + '^, where </> and yjr are the angles of incidence and emergence. 




This deviation is capable of a minimum situated in a direction 
making an angle of 98° with that of the solar rays ; and there will 
be a coloured image of the sun on the parhelic circle, at about 98" 
from the sun. 

When the sun is not on the horizon the preceding investigations 
may be applied to the projections of the path of solar light on a 
horizontal plane, the refractive index in each case being altered to 
the ratio fju cos rj' : cos rj, where rj is the altitude of the sun, and 

sin T) =fi sin rj'. 

329. The anthelion is a bright patch of white light with an 
ill-defined edge, often exceeding the apparent diameter of the sun, 
situated on the parhelic circle diametrically opposite to the sun. 
To explain this, it is necessary to suppose that the hexagonal 
lamellar prisms are disposed so that their axes are horizontal, and 
one of their three diagonals vertical Consider the rays of light 
which after having traversed one of the four vertical faces of the 
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crystal are reflected twice inside the crystal at faces whicli are at 
right angles to each other and finally emerge by the face by which 
they entered, It is easy to see that the rays will emerge in a 
direction parallel to their original direction. 

These reversed rays give rise to the anthelion. When the aun 




is above the horizon the same ai^ument may be applied to the 
horizontal projection of the path of the light. 

330. The tangential arcs were explained by Young as due to 
crystals whose refracting angles were 60° and whose axes are 
horizontal. If there are a very large number of these crystals with 
their axes in all possible horizontal directions, they will give rise to 
an infinite number of parhelia, of which one will be the parhelion 
of 22°, and will be situated at the highest point of the inner halo. 
This series of parhelia form two tangential arcs to the halo, and are 
sometimes united into a continuous curve. When there are a large 
number of these prisms with their axes horizontal, the sides of the 
prisms, being of small dimensions, will transmit only a small amount 
of light, so that the intensity of the arcs is very feeble compared 
with that of the parhelic circle. 

^^ The tangential arcs to the halo of 46° arc seen more often and 

^nrith greater brilliancy ; they are due to the refraction of light 

^Hlirough the refracting angles of 90°, which occur in the vertical 

^pprisms which are not pointed; these prisms are very frequent in 

the atmosphere. Each system of prisms whose edge is parallel to 

a particular direction in a horizontal plane gives rise to one point, 

and the aeries of these points form the tangential arc to the halo. 

The lateral tangential arcs are due to the flat prisms whose 
axes are horizontal. 

331. These are subjoined tigures of the complete appearance 
of the halos for different altitudes of the sun ; th(;y are taken from 
U. Bravais' Memoir on Haloa in the Journal de I'Ecole Royi ' 

H. 23 
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Polytechnique, tome xviii., where further details about the appear- 
ances of these phenomena and their theoretical explanation may 
be found. 







EXAMPLES. 

1. Prove that the power of a solid transparent spherical shell whose 
hounding radii are ^a»/s and a, and in which the index of refraction at a 
distance r from the centre is 1 + r^/a^, is 7r/6a. 

2. A transparent sphere of radius a is such that the index of refraction 

at any point is /* (a/r - 1)*, where ;• is the distance from the centre. Prove that 
the path of every ray is an ellipse, and that all rays which emanate from a 
luminous point touch an ellipsoid of revolution. 

3. Find the path of a ray through a medium in which /* varies as fj{a^ + r*)/r, 
and show that in a certain case the path is a reciprocal spiral. 

4. A ray of light is propagated through a medium of variable density in 
a plane which divides the medium symmetrically ; prove that the path is such 
that when described by a point with velocity always proportional to fi, the 
index of refraction, the accelerations of the point parallel to the (rectangular) 

axes of a: and i/ will be proportional to -A— , ~";7~ > respectively. 

5. A ray is propagated through a medium of variable density in a plane 
(an/) which divides the medium symmetrically ; prove that the projection of 
the radius of curvature at any point of the path of the ray on the normal to 



the surface of equal density through the point is fi : \/(-^' 
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G. Show that in a refracting medium of index fi, the path of a ray in two 
dimensions, when referred to polar coordinates, can be put in the form 

d( dS dfi 
di'^^di-'dr 

drt.^d3^ dfi , 

di^^di^idS' 

V. M dr dB 

where f = ,x^,,; = Mr-^. 

Of all the rays that can pass through a given point the one of minimum 
curvature there cuts orthogonally the refracting stratum at the point. 

7. A ray passes through a medium of variable density whose refractive 
index /x varies as*y~^; show that the intrinsic equation to the path of the 
ray is 

-,— =iccos » 6. 
a0 ^ 

8. If the refractive index of a medium at any |)oint be proportional to its 
distance from a fixed plane, prove that the path of the ray will be the curve 



a and c being constants. 



a a c 



9. A point of light is placed at the origin of coordinates in a medium 
where the refractive index is given hv fi—e~^. Show that an eye placed at 
the jKjint (a?, y) will see the origin of light by means of a small pencil of light, 
cue of whose focal lines lies on the axis of x, and the other at a distance v from 
the eye, where 

a^ v^ ekx cos' Xy = 2 (cosh kx - cos iy\ 

while the axis of the pencil makes an angle ^ with the axis, where 

cot yjr sin ity =cos ky-e~^. 

10. A medium is bounded by the planes of x and y, the refractive index 
at any point being given by the equation log /i ^xyja^ ; two rays are incident on 
it parallel to the axes, respectivelv, and at equal distances c from the origin ; 
show that if they intersect, it will be at an angle whose circular measure is 

2 a*' 

11. The path of a ray through a medium of variable density is an arc of 
a circle in the plane of xy ; prove that the refractive index at any point (or, y) 

must be — — / f ——7 ] , where/ is an arbitrary function, and (a, h) the centre 

of the circle. 

12. If the path of a ray of lisht be y^ae^, show that the index of re- 
fraction at any point is determined from the equation 

M=(y*+c')V(-^+^')- 
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13. If a small pencil of light pass directly through a plate of thickness b^ 
the index of refraction being /(ar/c), a? being measured from the plane of in- 
cidence, and c vai^dng slightly with the colour of the light, show that the 
chromatic aberration on emergence is 

f (O/c) being supposed equal to unity. 

14. A ray of light is incident j^erpendicularly on one of the faces of a prism 
whose density varies in such a manner that the coefficient of refraction at 
any point is u6^, where /i is constant, and 6 the angle which a plane through 
the point and the edge of the prism makes with that |ace upon which the ray 
is incident. If a be the refracting angle of the- prism, <^ the angle of in- 
cidence on the second face, show that <^ is determined by the equation, 

cos <^ — sin <^ = e* - 2a. 

15. The density of a prism at any point varies as its distance from the 
nearest face of the prism. If a ray pass through it in a principal plane, its 
distance from the edge at the point of incidence and emergence being a, and 
its nearest approach to the edge being c, show that the deviation i^ given by the 
equation, 

sin (iS+o-) =sini3e2(a-<?co8^), 
where 2/3 is the vertical angle of the prism. 

16. A pencil diverging from a point and originally a quadric cone passes 
through a heterogeneous medium ; show (1) that the section of the pencil 
made by a plane perpendicular to the axis of the pencil is an ellipse whose 
axes do not necessarily lie in the principal planes of the pencil ; (2) that there 
will be no circle of least confusion of the pencil, but that the ratio of the axes 
of any section will be least when the section is made at a distance h from the 
face, where 

Pi> P2 being the distances of the foci from the face, and ^3 the ratio of the axes 
of the face which lie in the principal planes. 

Show also that the greatest section in area between the focal lines is in 
every case at a distance i(pi+p2) from the front. 

17. If by b' be the breadths of the »th and qih, rainbows, respectively, and 
d the sun^s apparent diameter, show that 

^'-*=[{|^:}*-](^-«). nearly. 

18. Show that in the theory of the primary rainbow, the caustic of the 
emergent pencil (after one internal reflexion) has two sheets, one of which 
terminates in a cusp and the other abruptly in a circle ; and find the envelope 
of all asymptotes common to the two sheets. If <t> be the angle of refraction 
of the ray which passes with minimum deviation, and 2^ the deviation of this 
ray, show that 

3 tan2^+l = 2 tan^^ tan ^. 
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